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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Politic Programme. 


Tue heavy responsibilities that gas engineers and managers 
had during the years of war and subsequently, including the 
period of the coal strike, were sufficient to make them feel 
that, when normal times came, they might expect to be 
able to take things a little easier. But what may be re- 
garded as more normal years have arrived ; conditions are 





somewhat easier; but the weight of responsibility has not | pointed to the advantages gas undertakings possess in the 


been lightened to the extent that was anticipated would be 
the case. ‘This is not surprising to those gas engineers and 
managers who look around and investigate the modern 
developments in the circumstances of the industry, both 
internal andexternal. Those, too, who apply the results of 
their observation and examination to aid them in endeavour- 
ing to penetrate the future will unfailingly come to the 
confident conclusion that the responsibilities of the morrow 








and weight of the responsibilities, and therefore in the com- 
petence to carry them, of our chief executive officers of the 
future. We have a good margin of advantage in our con- 
ditions to-day. That margin must not be frittered away. 
It must be maintained by persevering work, and by de- 
veloping our resources to the utmost. That is an impres- 
sion gained as Mr. Langford delivered his address, and 
developed the outlines of a programme of work that should 
engage the attention, the intelligence, and the energy of 
every responsible gas man. 

The President incidentally, in one part of the address, 


development of business, and which will be of large service 
to the community. We know that at present the industry 
is only operating on the fringe of the heating business, 
domestic and industrial. It has gone far in changing-over 
the methods of cooking from raw fuel to purified and non- 
smoke producing gas; but larger fields are those of room 


| warming and water heating. Thereis a healthy cumulative 


will be heavier than those of to-day. The President of the | 
Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Mr. | 


Leonard J. Langford, of Tunbridge Wells) made considera- 


members last Wednesday. 
address—an address that looked forward into the years. 
His survey of current conditions—changed in nature, 
form, weight, and incidence from those which anteceded the 
war, through inherent and other developments, statutory 
obligations, and competition—induced him to attempt, 


assisted by the light so obtained, to visualize in broad out- | possesses. 


line a programme of work necessary for the present, and | 


which will be imperatively more necessary in the future. 
This is good; and it is this essay to project our thoughts 
upon those things that are essential for the future that, to 
our mind, is the striking feature of the address. There is 


the immediate present and to look back, rather than to try 
to fashion in our minds the conditions that are likely to rule 
in the future. Such effort must develop our outlook, and 
enable us to be the better prepared for developments, 
whatever their order and consequence, Certain it is that 
as the weight of responsibility is greater for those who 
direct the affairs of the industry to-day than it was for those 
who had control of them in the past, so the responsibility 
will be intensified for those who will direct those affairs 
in the future than for those who are directing them to-day. 
This will be due to ever-changing circumstances. 

There is little prospect that the future will see coal 
again as cheap as we had it in pre-war days; and the best 
qualities are a diminishing quantity. The underground 
stores of petroleum are not what they were, and time will 
inevitably bring about a higher price for gas oil. Further 
economies in respect of gas will largely have to be brought 
about by our innate capacity for producing them, and in 
developing the secondary products in respect of quality and 
demand so that they will command the best possible prices. 
The while the conditions as to coal and oil will have a like 
effect upon the chief competitor, though the incidence will 
be different in degree ; inasmuch as in its case generating 
outlay accounts approximately for only 25 p.ct. of the total 
Costs per Kw.-hour, while capital charges may, and do in 
Cases, represent some 50 p.ct., and distribution 25 p.ct. All 
these things have to be taken into account, and their 
Significance understood. They can only be understood by 
thorough study; and the more they are studied, the more 
one is struck by the change that must come in the character 


adoption of gas-fires year by year; and an accompaniment 
is the growing acceptance of the gospel of air sanitation by 
the gradual suppression of the main cause of its pollution. 


| But what assurance is this that we are going to maintain, in 


tions such as these the foundation of his address to the | full measure, those advantages. 


It was a thoughtful, perceptive | 


The only assurance is by 
our own efforts in fitting ourselves in every possible way 


| to cause them to materialize by keeping up the margin of 








our economic ability to compete with other agents. We 
must not forget that those who exploit the other agents are 
working equally perseveringly and persistently in the en- 
deavour to whittle down the advantage that the gas industry 
The success of the industry to-day must not, 
therefore, be taken to guarantee its success in future; this 
must depend upon those who direct its fortunes. They 
must employ the very best talent in the different work of the 
industry, and produce a co-ordination of result which will 


| yield the maximum economy and efficiency at the points of 
somewhat too much proneness to dwell upon the things of | 


gas utilization. Mr. Langford quoted from the Board of 
Trade returns data which prove our present success in 
serving the public. The data showed that, despite the 
difficulties of the past decade, the keener competition of 
electricity, and the (relative to pre-war times) high-priced 
gas, we have made considerable headway in the aggregate 
sales of gas, in the number of consumers, and in the average 
consumption per consumer, which last-named feature is one 
of considerable importance. There is in these facts, as 
the President says, good reason for rejoicing; but imme- 
diately followed the warning that the mutations of the 
times, including the energetic work of our competitors, 
would not allow gas men to rest on their oars and be 
thankful. 

To meet the mutations and that energetic work, gas men 
must operate for every increment of possible advance that 
can be effected. As Mr. Langford shows, the Gas Regula- 
tion Act imposes upon them large obligations in this respect ; 
and he took these as the material for constructing the frame- 
work of the programme which he sees requires immediate 
and imperative consideration and action. To follow the 
President through it all would simply be to put something 
already well presented in the address into a state of maxi- 
mum condensation. We will not do that. But an indica- 
tion may be given. To make headway against existing 
adverse circumstances, against competition, and against 
aged custom, we have to produce therms at as low a cost 
as possible; and to do this there must be control right away 
from coal and through the carbonizing and other processes, 
in order to realize the highest economy. This part of the 
address will be found extremely interesting. Then the pro- 
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gramme includes the obligations in respect of. the protec- 
tion of the consumers in the matters of quality, purity; and 
pressure. These, tod, nécessitate constant and competent 
supervision—not only engineering, butchemical. To ensure 
this the programme of the administrators and the chief 
executive officers of the industfty to-day must include the 
doing by each of his part in the provision of men of high. 
competence and or to carry on in future the develop- 
ment of the intéfests of the industry. Of transcending im- 
portance, having done all possible to provide cheap heat 
energy, is the work of seéing that on consumers’ premises 
there is the utmost efficiency in utilization, so far as it can 
be governed by having appliances that are efficient, and kept 
in clean and regulated condition. The human failing to 
backslide from attainable efficiencies cannot be controlled 
with certainty; but adding that to inefficiency in the appli- 
ances themselves makes a heavy discount from the economi- 
cal provision of therms, and assails very prejudicially the 
interests of gas undertakings. It isa remarkable thing that 
so much spirit should be shown in getting low-priced therms 
to the consumers’ meters, and then that there should be 
so much hesitation in seeing that they are properly used. 
Their economical and efficient use is one of the greatest 
assurances of the progress and stability of our in- 
dustrial interests. Any engineer who maps out a small 
district in his area of supply, and makes an inspection of 
as appliances in use (as the President has done), will find 
Sefects of which nothing has been heard, but the remedying 
of which will produce a new satisfaction among the users. 
This, too, is part of the programme outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s address. Two pregnant sefitences sum it up: “The 
“ first great essential is to establish confidence between con- 
“sumer and company, by maintaining existing appliances 
“in the highest state of efficiency. When this is accom- 
“ plished, consumers will be willing to receive suggestions 
“ for new and improved appliances.” In other quarters, 
the difficulties of doing this are spoken about; there will 
be greater difficulties in future if the obligation is not faced 
squarely and boldly. The love of novelty is not the only 
thing that supplies openings for the competitor; dissatis- 
faction born of inefficiency provides a widely open door. 
There was more in the address than can be compassed 
by a comment upon it. But we leave it with the belief that 
it will have beneficial effect far beyond the limits of the 
audience to whom it was addressed. It is good to find one 
of the younger of our responsible executive officers mapping- 
out a programme with the one idea in view of maintaining 
the prestige of the industry, and of ensuring its progress 
in the years to come. He looks with confidence to policy 
being so ordered that the industry will pass “in its service 
to the community from peak to peak, each succeeding peak 
being higher than its predecessor.” The general accept- 
ance of the views in the address, and universal action along 
the indicated lines, will justify that confidence to the full. 
Certain it is that as conditions undergo transformation, 
policy must be made to conform; and at the present time 
policy in the case of some gas undertakings is very much 
in the rear of the changes in circumstances. 


The Coke-Handling Problem. 


PERFECTION has not yet been attained in respect of coke- 
handling. That is freely acknowledged ; but there has been 
considerable betterment by the advances that have been 
effected. A paper, highly instructive, and dealing exten- 
sively with the subject, was contributed by Mr. S. E. 
Whitehead, B.Sc. (Eng.), of Portsmouth, to the proceedings 
at last Wednesday’s meeting of the Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers; and it may be taken as a 
companion to the paper read by the Chief Engineer and 
Manager of the Portsea Island Gas Company (Mr. T. Car- 
michael) in November, 1922. At the Hilsea Works of the 
Company, apart from the telpher distribution system, there 
have been three methods of coke-handling in use, in one 
horizontal retort-house, under precisely the same condi- 
tions, and using similar coal—Somerset, with a little 
Durham. In the like circumstances, the expetiences and 
the data given are comparable; but, even so, one must not 
apply all that is said in the paper to other circumstances 
without taking into account differences which may alter 
performances and results—e.g., the character of the coal 
carbonized, and the arrangement of the plant, which, in 
the case of the hot-coke conveyors at Hilsea, contributed 
to the churning of the coke at the centre of the house, 


be 


The Somerset coal which is largely used at Portsmouth 
Watits little incentive to yield from its coke a high propor. 
tion of breeze; and thérefore the plant which it is be=t to 
use there is one which will not aid and abet the coke i» its 
propensity to breezeproduction. The three systems of coke 
handling with which there has been experience at Hlsea 
are a locomotive and skip plant, De Brouwer conveyor, and 
now the “G.N.” transporter with inclined quenching-bench, 
We doubt very thuch whether the financial savitig per ton 
of coke which the last-named system produces over the 
De Brouwer conveyor would alone have brought about the 
scrapping of the latter after three years’ working, had it not 
been for the trouble arising from the excessive production 
of breeze through the physical characteristics of the coal 
carbonized. However, in the circumstances at Portsmouth, 
the change that has been made has been fully justified by the 
results. Another point that should be particularly noted is 
that Mr. Whitehead has given the details which go to inake 
up the costs set forth in the paper; and any one making 
comparison of the data with those from his own working 
must look not only to the total costs per ton but to the com. 
ponent items, to ensure that his own figures comprise all the 
same constituents, particularly in respect of labour. 
Including interest, depreciation, maintenance, running, 
and labour, the respective costs of coke handling per ton 
was 38. 3‘2d. for the locomotives and skips, 2s. o-1d. for the 
De Brouwer conveyors, and ts. 79d. for the “ G.N.”’ trans. 
porter. . The labour item for the three systems is given as 
$8 per ton for locomotives and skips, 11°64d. for the 

e Brouwer cofiveyor, and 12°65d. for the “G.N.” trans. 
porter. The last-named in respect of labour is a penny 
dearer than for the conveyor, but while interest is a little 
dearér per ton—2‘25d. against 1°69d.—the other items are all 
lighter for the transporter system. Depreciation is 2-g2d., 
compared with 3°37d. for the conveyors; maintenance, 1°31d., 
against 6:49d.; and running, 0°75d., contrasted with o'g5d. 
In fairness it may be submitted that, had it not been for the 
breeze-making characteristics of the coke from the coal 
used and the other conditions that contributed to the making 
of breeze, the items of depreciation and maintenance for 
the conveyors would have been largely reduced; thereby 
further lowering the difference of 4:2d. between the two 
systems, as well as reducing the credit for the difference 
arising from the lower quantity of breeze produced with 
the transporter. 

Circumstances alter the relation of such costs between 
one undertaking and another—even with similar plant. For 
example, Mr. Whitehead said that the maintenance costs for 
the Hilsea conveyor were found to be high, particularly as 
regards the renewal of the chains. The life of these was 
found to be only 12,000 to 13,000 tons of coke, and the cost 
of the renewal of the chains alone worked out on the actual 
duty to 54d. per ton. Contrast the 12,000 to 13,000 tons 
with Mr. J. S. Thorman’s experience of 40,000 tons as the 
life of the chains; and even 70,000 tons during war-time 
running, though he does not claim that the latter is the eco- 
nomic life of the chain. With the 40,000 tons, chain main- 
tenance works out to 12d. per ton of coke handled, as against 
Mr. Whitehead’s 54d. Again, Mr. J. Wesley Whimster, at 
Bath, finds his chain renewals average 1°1d. per ton of coke 
handled, and life experience is from 60,000 to 70,000 tons. 
And at Tottenham, Mr. H. C. Smith has had chains which 
gave a life of 30,000 to 40,000 tons. These experiences are 
conclusive that the special circumstances at Portsmouth 
must, in respect of chain life and maintenance, be heavily dis- 
counted by those who are considering the question of coke- 
handling plant. The experiences, too, also serve as a set-off 
to the point made by Mr. Percy S. Hoyte as to the shorter 
chain life being due to the progressive deterioration in the 
quality of the material composing the chains. We are 
inclined to think that more depends upon the design of the 
chain and the abrasive qualities of the coke breeze, together 
with the quantity of breeze made. 

It is clear that the physical characteristics of the coal 
carbonized, and the conditions under which coke-handling 
plant has to be used, are important-factors in the selection 
of sich plant. With the Somerset coal and the small 
proportion of Durham, and the conditions of operation at 
Hilsea, the coke after transportation contains only 5 ' 
7 p.ct. of breeze, against the previous 12 to 15 p.ct. The 
coke, in fact, is large—so large that there is some little diffi 
culty in quénching it. As previously remarked, there 'S 
not the slightest question that the transporter system is the 
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applicability of the comparative figures to all circumstances. 
In adopting transporter plant and quenching benches, it 
seems that the particular incline that should be given to 
the latter has not been sufficiently studied in relation’to the 
physical characteristics of the coke and of quenching effi- 
ciency. In the discussion, Mr. W. H. Warren referred to 
the prodigious quantities of water that in his experience 
have to be poured on to the coke; and even then proper 
quenching is not secured. This he attributes to the exces- 
sive angle of the bench ; and there is little question that 
heis right. The slope is a really vital matter to maximum 
success. At Hilsea, the bench slopes at 35°; and this is 
found to be a little steep for the best work. Therefore in 
an extension that is to be made, the slope will probably 
be 30°. Given this improvement, the quenching of the coke 
should be more effectively done, and at less expenditure. 
This is a point to which the designers should pay special 
attention, because there is little doubt that coke handling 


‘ by transportation and quenching on inclined benches will 


in the future receive larger and larger adoption. 


Benzole and Naphthalene Extraction by Solid 
Absorbents. 


In last week’s “ JouRNAL” abstracts were given of two 
papers before the Chemical Engineering Group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, which held out the hope— 
though as yet nothing positive has been presented as to 
economic practicability—that a cheaper method is at hand 
of recovering benzole from coal gas, as well as simple pro- 
cesses for the removal from gas of naphthalene and carbon 
bisulphide. One paper was by Major V. F. Gloag, D.Sc., 
on “ Activated Carbon,” and the other by Prof. E. C. 
Williams on “Silica Gel as an Industrial Adsorbent.” 
The work of the latter was carried out on behalf of the 
Joint Committee of the National Benzole Association and 
the University of Leeds, and was directed to the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of using solid adsorbents in lieu of 
wash oil for the recovery of condensable hydrocarbons from 
coal and coke-oven gases. In considering these papers, 
one thing that must be kept in mind is that the time has 
not arrived for drawing any definite conclusions as to prac- 
ticability. There is much more to know; we are only in the 
nascent stages of our knowledge of these things. Another 
point is that activated carbon and silica gel must not be 
regarded as being in competition. Both have advantages 
peculiarly theirown. As stated by Prof. Williams, silica gel 
is commendable on account of its chemical inertness, and 
its ability to withstand high temperatures, which two factors 
counteract to a great extent the undoubted superiorities 
which activated carbon possesses, particularly its greater 
adsorptive power for vapours of low concentrations, and its 
adsorption of hydrocarbons in preference: to water vapour. 
The paper by Dr. Gloag dealt with the Bayer activated 
carbon process, which has hitherto been used for the recovery 
of solvents; but in 1923 its application was extended, fol- 
lowing experimental work at Leverkusen, to the recovery 
of benzole in gas-works. It is hoped that the results on ex- 
perimental and small working plants will be confirmed by 
a plant having the capacity to deal with 100,000 cub. metres 
per day. If a cheaper process ot recovering benzole on 
gas-works is to come with activated carbon or silica gel 
as the agent, it will be welcomed. But we rather think 
that gas-works experts will be inclined to concentrate their 
hope more on silica gel than on activated carbon, seeing 
that, as Mr. Gordon Adam has pointed. out, the former can 
be handled more easily than the latter without losing its 
eficiency, though in capital cost the charcoal process may 
the cheaper of the two. It seems, too, that for benzole 
fecovery purified town gas is more fitted for the use of 
Solid adsorbents than is coke-oven gas, owing to the im- 
purities of the latter destroying the adsorptive power of 
the material. These impurities (as mentioned by Prof. 
W illiares) are tar fog in fine suspension, the vapours 
of high-hoiling hydrocarbons or of compounds which tend to 
polymerize to high-boiling resinous substances on the. body 
of the adsorbent, and, sulphur compounds which might act 
pon the material of the adsorbent. However, when it is 
ound that by the use of silica gel there is an adsorption of 
10 p.ct. by weight, or about 11°5 p.ct. by volume, of hydro- 
carbons, one can see the evidences of a‘large economy as 
Compared with wash oils, with which the volume usually 
obtained is more of the order of 3 to4p.ct. There is also 
complet: recovery of the useful’ hydrocarbons, very. rarely 


an inquiry, the estimated figure of 2°3d. per gallon. 









obtained with wash oils; and other advantages are stated 
in the paper. In experimental work the efficiency of ben- 
zole recovery has reached as high as 95°6 p.ct., which is a 
remarkable achievement. Of course, the final test must be 
the cost per gallon; and Prof. Williams gives, in reply to 
But 
estimates sometimes go astray when we come to working- 
scale practice ; and that is the figure which will be awaited 
with considerable interest. The royalty is said to be 1°37d., 
or approximately that, per gallon of refined spirit. 

But there is something which will incite further interest 
in silica gel. Incidental to benzole recovery is the complete 
removal of naphthalene from the coal gas; ‘and Prof. 
Williams says that, if desirable, a very small silica gel plant 
can be arranged to remove all naphthalene without stripping 
the gas of benzole. There will be an enormous field (as 
Mr. P. Parrish said in the discussion) for such plants, if, as 
suggested, one involving about 30 lbs. of silica gel is capable 
of dealing with 2 million c.ft.of gas. This alone is sufficient 
to invest silica gel with unusual attraction for gas men who 
have been long sufferers from the unfriendly and objection- 
able attentions of naphthalene. 

Regarding: the recovery of sulphur as a bye-product of 
benzole recovery by activated carbon, Dr. Gloag stated that 
when the oxygen and traces of ammonia contained in 
coke-oven gas and coal gas together with the sulphuretted 


_ hydrogen came in contact with activated carbon, given the 
| correct partial pressure conditions, &c., the carbon appears 


to act as a catalyst, and brings about the complete 
decomposition of all the sulphur present in the gas in the 
form of sulphuretted hydrogen. But there exists some doubt 
as to whether this will prove an economic process for town- 
gas suppliers. 

The two papers have brought both activated carbon and 
silica gel within the field of current interest for the technical 
men of the gas industry; and developments will be keenly 
awaited. 


Gas Workers’ Wages. 


In view of clause 2 of the agreement for the regulation of 
wages arrived at on Jan. 15 by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Gas Industry, and the fact that the January-to- 
March cost-of-living figures published in the “* Labour Gazette” 
average 78, there will be no adjustment in gas workers’ wages 
for the next three months. 


Therm Charges in Currency. 


In a letter in our ‘ Correspondence” columns, Dr. Carpenter 
suggests for consideration that administrators of undertakings 
should, strengthen the belief of the public in the fairness of the 
therm system by charging in terms of every-day currency, instead 
of fixing prices in pence and decimal fractions, There isno doubt 
that the plain statement of the prices of commodities is one of 
the most effective means of enhancing popularity. Dr. Carpenter 


holds that in this respect gas undertakings have something to 
learn from other traders. 


British Empire Exhibition. 


The British Empire Exhibition will be opened by H.M. the 
King on St. George’s Day, April 23. From a speech made by 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough, at the close of the Presidential Address 
at the meeting of the Southern Association last Wednesday, it is 
learned that subscriptions amounting to £10,000 will see the com- 
pletion, on the basis of the original estimate, of the fund for the 
Gas Industry’s Exhibit. Gas undertakings which have not sub- 
scribed will help on the work by a prompt response. All must 
pull together in this matter. 


The. “ B.C.G.A.” 


There is cause for congratulation to the “B.C.G.A.” The 
work of' the organization is receiving wider and wider recognition. 
A considerable number .of additional undertakings became 
subscribers: during the past twelve.months, and substantially 
increased subscriptions from partial: subscribers. were received. 
The increase in income is something over {1000. A large num- 
ber of the smaller undertakings: are appreciating the advantage 
derived from the work of the A»sociation, 
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Those Who Have Borne—— 


It is a graceful act on the part of those who are now carry- 
ing on the work of our District Associations to honour, as far as 
is possible, those who, still living, were the active spirits in them 
in days that have long passed. We looked along the Presidential 
side of the table at the Southern Association meeting last Wed- 
nesday. There was Mr. Leonard J. Langford, of Tunbridge 
Wells, in the chair, and supported to the right and left by men 
some of whom not many years since were numbered among the 
assistant engineers of the industry, but are now in full responsi- 
bility, and others with many more years of good work in them. 
It was the enjoyable duty of the President to propose that Mr. 
A. F. Browne be transferred to honorary membership. There 
could not have been a more pleasing act than that the present 
Committee should have made this proposal. Reflecting over a 
long past in the work of the gas industry, we can never remember 
the Southern Association without Mr. Browne. In it he has 
taken many parts—in fact, we think every office has at some time 
been filled by him. He has been one of the strong pillars of the 
Association. The younger members have done the right thing in 
making him an honorary member. 


Coal Miners’. Wages. 


It is abundantly clear, now that the Government have had 
time to reflect upon the probable consequences of the promotion 
of a Minimum Wage Bill for the miners, they would much rather 
there should be a settlement by negotiation. The Secretary of 
Mines (Mr. E. Shinwell) invited the representatives of the Mining 
Association and of the Miners’ Federation separately to meet 
him for conference last Thursday ; and it is stated that, as 
the result of the day’s discussions, negotiations were to be re- 
opened with the view of trying to find a way out of the dead- 
lock created by the failure of the owners’ offer to find acceptance 
at the hands of the miners’ delegates. Asa result, the parties were 
in conference on Friday and again yesterday. It is understood 
that a much better offer will have to be made; and it is hoped 
that this will be forthcoming in time for a meeting of the miners’ 
delegates to-day. In some quarters it is ‘ believed” that, what- 
ever may be the outcome of the conversations, it is the intention 
of the Government to redeem their promise to the Executive of 
the Miners’ Federation, and introduce the. Minimum Wage Bill 
next month. It will be interesting to see what will happen in 
the event of an agreement being arranged. Simultaneously, the 
Secretary to the Mines Department is investigating the question 
of the retail prices of coal to the public. 


National Council of Technical Staff Associations. 


We do not think that this Council will have much interest 
for the technical men of the gas industry, seeing that these have 
a very effective voice, through the existing organizations, in all 
matters appertaining to the welfare of the industry. It may be 
altogether different in other industries; and to them the newly- 
formed National Council may appeal, though, goodness knows, in 
these days we seem to have enough organizations and to spare. 
However, the ground for the formation of the National Council is 
the recognition that it is necessary for technical engineers, chem- 
ists, scientific workers, and other allied professional men to be 
organized if their interests are to be protected and promoted, and 
if they are collectively to make heard an effective voice in the 
furthering of the welfare of industry. There has been a remark- 
able growth of societies for these purposes; but it is stated that, 
owing to their isolation from one another, and their comparatively 
small numerical strength, they have been unable to exercise that 
influence or acquire that prestige to which the professional stand- 
ing of their members entitles them. When questions of general 
policy affecting industry have been made the subject of legislative 
enactment, the technical staffs have rarely been consulted; and 
even when they were in a position—by virtue of their special 
knowledge—to make a contribution of service to industry or the 
State, the opportunity has not been opentothem. This, it is sub- 
mitted, has been due to the fact that they have been insufficiently 
organized. The National Council of Technical Staff Associations 
has been formed with a view to remedying this deficiency. Its 
main object is to link together, so far as is possible, the activities 
of the various protective organizations of technicians in industry, 
so as to enable them to co-operate more effectively. It may 





—!J 


be of interest to some readers to mention that the offices of 
the Council are at No. 23, King Street West, Manchester, and 
No, 102, Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Mr. Smillie and Nationalization. 


That the miners have not abandoned hope of securing the 
nationalization of the mines is evident from the speech recently 
delivered by Mr. Robert Smillie, M.P., at Wakefield. The 
speech may be an indication that the hope of nationalization is 
one of the causes which has led to the rejection by the miners of 
the owners’ wages offer, and an indication that a new national. 
zation campaign will spring up again at the earliest opportunity, 
Mr. Smillie is reported to have made the statement that, if the 
mines had been nationalized in 1919, the profits which have been 
earned since then would almost have cleared-off the whole of the 
purchase price of the mines. The Labour Party’s own estimate 
of the purchase price of the mines is the ridiculously low one 
of about 150 millions sterling. The profits of which Mr. Smillie 
speaks are as follows, according to the quarterly returns of the 
Mines Department : 





Year. 





£ 
RC a a a ae 34,092,337 
1921 . Be eta ar a) ee et — 
Maier Mate Paks Le all whee St ue 10,356,760 
TONS CRIA SAOMINE):. 0. 0 es) a 20,065,744 





Total profits «3. . is i «(. | HGRgra Sar 
21,285,822 











DOMME ns tn a te | | 
It must not, however, be imagined that this is the sum that the 
colliery owners have"received, as no account has been taken of 
excess profits duty, corporation profits tax, income-tax or super 
tax. Income-tax alone is at the present time at the rate of 
22'5 p.ct., and was higher in 1920 and 1921; and it is probable 
that practically half the above sum has actually returned to the 
State in one form of taxation or another. Mr. Smillie’s arith- 
metic appears to be somewhat faulty. 





Coal Exports. 


In the first two months of this year, coal exports have eased 
off—principally owing to strikes at home and abroad. In Feb- 
ruary, the quantity shipped was 5,075,048 tons, compared with 
5,902,630 tons in February, 1923, and 4,014,334 tons in the same 
month of 1922. The values were: 1924, £6,200,971; 1923, 
£6,847,815; and 1922, £4,446,225. The gas coal sent abroad 
last month amounted to 669,421 tons, contrasted with 719,823 tons 
in February, 1923, and 518,132 tons in February, 1922. The values 
were respectively £813,904, £810,836, and £567,168. The average 
value per ton of gas coal last month was /1 4s. 3°8d. Taking 
together the first two months of the year, the quantity of coal of 
all sorts shipped was 10,515,685 tons, which figure compares 
with 11,514,300 tons in 1923, and 8,035,269 tons in 1922—the 
reduction contrasted with last year being roundly 1 million tons. 
The part classified as gas coal was 1,294,488 tons for the two 
months, which compares with 1,424,183 tons in 1923, and 
1,019,855 tons in 1922. 


Gas Coke Shipments. 


The export of gas coke last month had a little set-back. 
The quantity was 105,227 tons, as against 106,233 tons in Feb- 
ruary, 1923, and 82,568 tons in February, 1922. The values were: 
1924, £183,323; 1923, £152,927; 1922, £127,586. The average 
value per ton last month was £1 14s. 10'1rd. In the two months 
of January and February, 249,629 tons of gas coke were shipped; 
in the corresponding period of 1923, the quantity was 200,688 
tons, and in that of 1922. 150,277 tons. The respective values 
were: £432,653, £284,164, and £231,364. 


Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 


The exports of sulphate of ammonia have started the 
year by outdoing the corresponding months of last year. In 
February, 24,648 tons were shipped, compared with 22,159 to 
in the same month of last year. In the past two montlis 60,937 
tons have been dispatched to other parts of the world—Japat 
especially being a large buyer. The quantity exported in J anualy 
and February, 1923, was 45,995 tons. 
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PERSONAL. 





The completion by Mr. R. W. Epwarps of twenty-five years’ 
association with the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting 
Company, of which he is Chairman and Managing Director, 
was marked in a gratifying manner on Tuesday of last week, when 
he was the recipient of a handsome inscribed silver rose bowl 
from directors and employees. To Mrs, Edwards there were 
presented a diamond and platinum brooch and a choice bouquet 
of red roses. 
sequently becoming General Manager. In 1917 he became 
Managing Director, and the next year he was elected Chairman. 
The ceremony took place in the course of a delightful social 
evening which had been arranged by a committee of officers; 
the company numbering about 160. Dr. F. Stroyan (the Deputy 
Chairman of the Company), who presided, outlined the enormous 
progress of the undertaking since the advent of Mr. Edwards, 
who had not only successfully conducted and looked after the 
Company, but at all times had taken the greatest interest in his 
co-workers, and some years ago was mainly instrumental in 
founding the co-partnership fund. During all the twenty-five 
years, he had worked in close contact with Mr. Edwards; and 
speaking for himself and his co- Directors, they had always found 
him a most able, helpful, and loyal colleague. An outstanding 
characteristic of Mr. Edwards was absolute justice and fairness. 
He was always ready and willing to assist with his advice and 
help, and to reward any industrious man. He was always ready 
toextend a helping hand to any of the workmen who, through no 
fault of their own, had fallen by the way; but he had no use for 
slackers. It was these traits in his character which had brought 
them all together that night. They were there also to wish him 
health and happiness, and to hope that he would long be with 
them to conduct the affairs of the Company. Mrs. Edwards 
also had taken a kindly interest in the employees. Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards both acknowledged the gifts, and the kind feelings 
which had prompted them. 


Mr. H. Hortines, M.Sc., has been appointed Chief Gas 
Chemist to the Gas Light and Coke Company. Mr. Hollings was 
one of the senior assistants to Mr. E. V. Evans, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company; and his name was mentioned, 
among others, in the concluding Cantor Lecture as having assisted 
Mr. Evans in the vast work which formed the foundation of 
those masterly deliverances. 


Mr. Jos—EPpH Poutson, of Stafford, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. C. H. Carder as Engineer and Manager of the Old- 
bury Gas Department. Mr. Carder, whose appointment as Chief 
Gas Engineer at Rio de Janeiro was announced in last week’s 
“JouRNAL,” sailed last Friday on the R.M.S.P. “ Arlanza.” 


The Board of Directors of the Colonial Gas Association Limited 
have appointed Mr. Ctirrorp Hotmes Hunr to be Secretary of 
the London Board in place of Mr. ALFrep J. Kincpon, who re- 
linquishes that office as from March 31, with the object of resid- 
ing at Preston, Paignton, at an early date. From that date the 
London Offices of the Association will be at No. 17, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Mr. F. C. Brices, Engineer and Manager of the Town of 
Dudley Gas Light Company, has been elected an associate 
member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Briggs was elected an associate member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. J. E. Hotiipay, Assistant Manager at the Blackburn Cor- 
poration Gas- Works, has been appointed Manager and Secretary 
to the Otley Gas Company, in succession to Mr. G. W. Lupron. 
He is expected to take up his new duties early in April. 

Mr. AkTHUR WINTERBOTTOM, Deputy Inspector at the Man- 
chester Gas-Meter Testing Station, has been appointed Chief 
Inspector, in succession to Mr. Samuel Dyson, whose impending 
retirement was announced in the “JournaL” last week. The 
appointment was made on Monday at a meeting of the City Jus- 
tices, who have charge of the station—Mr. H. N. Barrow presiding. 
At the same time, Mr. JamMEs BaTES was appointed Deputy 
Inspector. Mr. Winterbottom has served this department of 
municipal work for 22 years ; while Mr. Bates’s record reaches to 
24 years. It is worth noting that Mr. Dyson's career as head of 
the department began: 31 years ago. In 1893 the yearly toll of 
meters examined was 11,000 ; in 1923 the number was 55:453- 
Ps Sypney H. Packer, Manager of the Bradford Corporation 
Department Showrooms, and Chairman of the Manchester 

istrict (West Riding of Yorkshire Section) Gas Salesmen’s 
Circle, has been elected a member of the first Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Publicity Club, which was formed at 
4 meeting last Friday. . 

Owing to ill health, Mr. H. L. Battina, who has represented the 

orseley Bridge and Engineering Company, Ltd., in London for 
= forty years, is retiring on the 31st inst. Mr. L. Harper, 
Who has been in the Company’s employ for several years, and 
om for some time been acting as assistant to Mr. Batting, has 

Sen appointed to the position. 

Po a meeting of the Birmingham Gas Committee on Monday, 
— J. H. Lloyd (Chairman) presented an illuminated 

veto expressing appreciation of his services, to Mr. A. W. 
oan” head of the general office, Edmund Street, on his retire- 
nt. It was stated that he had been in the service of the 


Mr. Edwards was appointed Secretary in 1899, sub- , 





department’for 39 years. He was appointed in January, 1885, 
at the age of 20, as assistant coke clerk at the Windsor 
Street Works, and later was transferred to the general office. 
Special reference was made by Alderman Lloyd to his wide 
knowledge of the law relating to bankruptcy and to joint stock 
companies. 





MURDOCH LODGE. 


The Annual Festival of the Murdoch Lodge (No. 3480) was 
held on Thursday, the 2oth inst., at the Imperial Hotel, Birming- 
ham, when W. Bro. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., was installed W.M. 
The following is the full list of officers: 


Wor. Bro. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., P.M. 1896, 
P.P.G.P. (Salop) . . . + ~<a 





= 
z 


Wor. Bro. W.M. Valon, P.M. 726... . . IP.M. 
Bro. Lt.-Col. W. R. Glover, C.M.G.,D.S.0. S.W. 
Wat. Bio. BR: P: Vee, Fe, Ok 8 ss fe LL 
Wor. Bro. H. J. Woodfine, P.M. 1120, P.M. 3480 Chaplain 
Wor. Bro. F. Vale, P.M. 560, P.P.S.G.W. 
CWO <'e) . cups 2 ss) eee 
Bro. R. J. Meiklejohn. aie . 
Wor. Bro. S. O. Stephenson, P.M. 3480, 
P.P.G.S.D., P.P.G.S D. (Sussex), 
P.P.G Assist.-Sec. (Worcs.) . . . D.C 
Wor. Bro. H. V. Stanton, W.M. 498, P.P.G.O. 
Ess 2° or 4. f+ 2. ee 
et a, Fae ee eee | 
Wor. Bro. A. E. Parker, P.M. 1120, P.P.G.Std.B. 
(Salop) . . . ». 2 «© « «© « Assist. D.C, 
Wor. Bro, Vincent Hughes, P.M. 3489, 2582, 
P.P.A.G.D.C., P.P.G.P. (Staffs.) C.S. 
Bro. Sir Arthur Duckbam, K.C.B. . . . Assist, Secretary 
Bro. J. R. Duff, Prov.G.Org. (Oxon). Organist 
Wor. Bro. P. Bale Rider, P.M. 2919, L.R Assist. Organist 
Bro. J. Brettle 5 ect 


ae 
. Senior Steward 
Junior Steward 
Assist. Steward 


® ” 


Bro. L. G. Wilkes:. . <« . « » 
Bro. C. C. Barber. ° 

Bro. E. W. Smith . R 

Bro. T.H. Poulson... . °« 
Bro. W. G. S. Cranmer, J.P. . 
Bro. J. H. Burrows - 

Bro. W. Littler . 


Tyler ” 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
VISITS. 


The Hon: Secretary of the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers (Mr. W. H. Bennett, of Redhill) asks 
us to make the following announcement respecting visits which 
have been arranged for this year. 

The visit to the President’s works, at the invitation of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, 
will take place on Friday, May 23. A joint meeting of the 
Districts will be held the previous afternoon in the same town 

By permission of the Director of H.M. Fuel Research Board, 
their station at Greenwich will be visited by the Association on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, July 15. The monthly meeting of 
the Eastern District (to which members fromthe West are given 
acordial invitation) will be held the same morning in London. 

The Association have accepted an invitation from the Chair- 
man and Directors of the Portsea Island Gas Company to 
visit, on Friday, Oct. 17, their Hilsea Works, Portsmouth— 
interesting particulars regarding the carbonizing and coke-hand- 
ling plant of which have been given to the members in two 
papers read respectively by the Company’s Engineer (Mr. T. 
Carmichael, M.Inst.Mech.E.) and Mr. S. E. Whitehead, B.Sc. 

A joint meeting of the Districts will be held the previous after- 
noon in Portsmouth. Commercial and technical matters will be 
discussed, and a visit will be paid to the Gas Company’s meter 
shops. 

Full particulars of these visits will be sent later to members 
and the Technical Press. 














‘* Journal” Telephone Number. 


We shall be glad if our readers will note that the “ JourNaL” 
Telephone Number will be altered to “Central 6055” as from 
April 1. 


<a 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Assoclation.—A visit has been arranged 
for next Saturday afternoon (March 29) to the works of Messrs. 
Wilsons and Mathiesons, Ltd., at Armley, Leeds. Members are 
requested to assemble promptly at 2 o’clock. 

North British Association of Gas Managers.—The spring meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at 2.30, on Friday, April 4. in 
the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, Glasgow, when Mr. Lawrence 
R. Hislop, of Dundee, is to read a paper on “ The Erection of a 
Spiral-Guided Gasholder and Ferro-Concrete Tank at the Dundee 
Gas-Works.” By permission of the Glasgow Corporation and 
Mr. J. W. M’Lusky members are afforded an opportunity of in- 
specting during the afternoon the Woodali-Duckham vertical 
retort installation and new plant at the Provan Gas-Works. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


On a recent Monday, Mr. C. H. Wordingham, for whom we have 
always had a great regard, addressed a meeting of the British 
Women’s Patriotic League, at a private residence in Queen’s Gate 
Gardens. We do not know whether this 

Mr. Wordingham lecture was arranged in connection with 
Addresses the Ladies. the Electrical Development Association ; 
but no matter—Mr. Wordingham proved 


himself such an excellent exponent of the virtues of electricity, 
without saying mich ‘about its other side, that we could after this 
recommend him most siricerely for a permanent post on the staff 
of the Association, or on that of a progressive electricity supply 
undertaking. He told the good ladies of the Women’s Patriotic 
League of the large range of electricity application—from the 
use for motive power and traction on to the beéating-up of eggs. 
Towards the latter part of the lecture, he spoke about the gas 
people telling only half the story, and the- half most favour- 
able from their own point of view. It will not be difficult to 
prove that Mr. Wordingham, who charges the gas people with 
this fault, has exposed himself to a similar reproach, and in more 
than one place. He, too, told only half the tale, and the half he 
omitted would never be told by an electrical propagandist. We 
shall see something of this ‘as we go along. He spoke of motive 
power as being perhaps the most striking application of elec- 
tricity. He said that practically all industrial works now employ 
this form of motive power. Judging by the great output of 
gas-engines that goes on year by year, and of the prosperity of 
the firms making them, there seems to be some mistake about 
Mr. Wordingham’s “ practically all.” Those gas-engines are not 
turned out by the manufacturer and installed in works merely 
for the fun of the thing. That is not the custom of those who are 
responsible for the running of works and factories. In con- 
nection with lighting, the lecturer spoke of the “safety from fire 
risk ;” but, by some remarkable oversight, he clearly forgot to 
mention that the fire risk is shifted from ‘the seat of light emission 
to the hidden wires—that there electricity had an insidious habit 
of starting a fire in secret, and allowing it to get a fairly good 
hold before detection. And when it occurs in the dead of the 
night, sometimes the results are most unfortunate for the occu- 
piers. We have inspected the results of some of these wiring 
troubles; and we cannot imagine that Mr. Wordingham has never 
met with them. But perhaps we must excuse him for the omission 
to talk of these things.’ He may not be accustomed to address- 
ing a number of ladies in a private room in this way, and so his 
memory may have played him tricks, or perhaps he thought it 
politic not to frighten them. 


Then our friend got on to electric cook- 
ing, which he says has made great strides 
in the last few years. He did not say any- 


thing about those things which ladies of the Women’s Patriotic 
League would have enjoyed hearing about—the cost of installa- 
tion and of running, and of the gross inefficiency of the hotplate 
in connection with boiling operations. There again this was not 
perhaps a delibérate omission. It could only have been due'to 
Mr. Wordingham’s shyness; otherwise he would have told the 
whole tale, and not less than half of it. But there were things in 
this relation that are of the usual stock-in-trade of the electrical 
salesman—the cleanliness, the ease of control, the uniformity 
of heating, and that farcical boast as to the “ saving of meat.” 
Another thing he did not forget to mention is that by the elec- 
trical method the food is not exposed to any fumes. A statement 
such as that is only meant to be derogatory of some other method; 
and it was intended to sink deeply into the minds of the ladies 
of the Patriotic League. It does not matter in the slightest if 
food is exposed to “fumes,” if the “‘fumes” are of a harmless 
nature. Mr. Wordingham is a scientific man; therefore we may 
expect from him an answer as to what is the chemical nature of 
the fumes to which he was referring, and an explanation as to the 
harm they do, or have done during decades of cooking by gas. 
And gas-cookers have been vastly improved in recent times. “It 
is just as well to have the whole tale while we are about it; it is 
far better than only half of it. Then we come to heating. The 
convenience and éase of control of electric radiators, we are told, 
cannot be surpassed. “With an’ease and ‘convenience which 
cannot be surpassed, we are controlling the heating of these 
offices by gas-fires, and have done so for many years, and at a 
cost that could not be ‘rivalled’ by electricity. Mr. Wordingham 
had nothing concrete to tell the ladies as to this point. That 
was also part of the tale that he discreetly or inadvertently 
omitted. He did not inform them—he is too much of a gentleman 
to give them nasty shocks—that on a cold wintry day a 3-xw. 
radiator, at a cost of 14d. per unit for current, would involve an 
outlay of 4}d. per hour, 4s. 6d. per fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and {1 16s. gd. per seven such days; or at 1d, per 
unit. 34 per hour, 3s. 6d. per fourteen ‘hours, or £1 48. 6d. per 
week. 





Not Half the Tale. 


Our disappointment with Mr. Wording- 
ham grows as we proceed. He told the 
unsophisticated ladies of the Patriotic 
League that the efficiency of conversion 
of the gas appliance is “ vastly less” than that of the electric. 


A Question of : 
Efficiencies and Costs. 


' been done in this diréction. 
‘ ing the change have been issued to consulting engineers, though 
| their influence is highly important. 
- may be a large number of electrical contractors who may con- 


_ to ignore the registration roll: 





The “ vastly less ” is untrue; 4 we challenge Mr. Wordinzham 
to give his proof. Equally untrie is part of the stat:ment 
in the following: “ An electric radiator has an efficiency c* 109 
p.ct.—that is to say, the whole of the energy put into it i: con. 
verted into heat, whéreas the gas-fire or boiling-ring has ap 
exceedingly low efficiency—that is to say, it wastes a very larg: pro. 
portion of the heat contained in the gas supplied to it.” We ask 
Mr. Wordingham to prove to us that the products of combistion 
of a modern gas-fire carry away more than 25 p.ct. of the heat 
delivered to the fire; that the méasured radiant heat is tot of 
the order of 50 p.ct.; and that the convected heat is not about 
25 pct “We say that these figures are approximately correct, 
and that they give a heating efficiency of 75 p.ct. We will supply 
him, if desired, with names of scientific authorities who have 
proved this by many tests—men of equal eminence to hiinself, 
Supposing a therm of gas costs 8d., 75 p.ct. of the therm is 75,000 
B.Th.U. Supplied by electricity at a cost of 1d. per unit (3420 
B.Th.U.), and used at 100 p.ct. efficiency, the 75,000 B.Th.U, 
would require 22 units, at an expenditure of 1s. 10d. compared 
with the 8d. for gas. Why did not Mr. Wordingham tell this to 
the ladies of the Women’s Patriotic League, instead of making 
those misleading and vague references to a “ vastly less” efficiency, 
and an “exceedingly low efficiency.” The uneconomy over- 
whelms the difference in efficiency. He asserts, too, that the gas 
boiling-ring has an exceedingly lowefficiency. Does he not know 
that there are boiling-rings on the market to-day which will give 
in the neighbourhood of 60 p.ct. efficiency? Does he know of 
any boiling element on the hotplate of an electric cooker that 
will give in excess of from 40 to 45 p.ct. efficiency when new, and 
then proceed to depreciate fairly rapidly in that efficiency? We 
will, if Mr. Wordingham wishes, carry our comparison of costs 
into boiling-ring work, in the same way as for the gas-fire. Isit 
the gas side that “tells only half the story, and only the half that 
is most favourable to its ownside?” A little introspection would 
not be amiss on the part of our electrical friend. 


There has been much said lately in the 
electrical papers regarding the institution 
of a National Register of Electrical In- 
stallation Contractors; and hearty en. 
dorsement has been given to the movement. It was wanted; 
whether it will be effective is another question. The establish- 
ment of the register is a proof, if one were required, that the 
electricity supply industry has been the subject of a good deal 
of bad and inefficient wiring, by more or less unscrupulous con- 
tractors. We are not certain whether the National Register will 
ensure that all those whose names obtain enrolment will do 
work that is above suspicion and reproach in point of quality and 
reliability. It will be no assurance that the electrical contractors 
who are unregistered will not obtain as much favour as hitherto 
from the public in view of the lower cost of their work. But it 
is hoped that the register will be the means of promoting the 
standard of new eléctric wiring throughout the country, thoughit 
cannot affect at present the shoddy installations that have been 
made. ‘“Megohm” in the “ Electrical Times ” says this is the 
first step in the war against bad wiring work and the firms who 


To Promote Good 
Wiring. 


_ do it; but it merely marks the beginning of the struggle. The 


greatest trouble will be to get those who employ, or wish to em- 


| ploy, electrical contractors to select only those firms who are on 


the register.. We agree; but it appears that, so far, nothing has 


No official communications regard- 
But the trouble is that there 


sider their reputations sufficiently well established to enable them 
It seems to us that, unless con- 
sulting engineers, architects, and, builders agree not to employ 
unregistered electrical contractors, the scheme will be rendered 
largely nugatory. But, in our judgment, the greatest danger does 
not lie in the direction of contracts given out by consultants, but 
in respect of those jobs of individual house wiring which are 
arranged by landlords or tenants with the local man who will do 
the work the cheapest. However, there is no question thatthe 
National Register is a step in the right direction, itis an effort to 
secure the right thing; and if it effects some good, it will be some- 
thing gained. 


As is well known, there has been a little 
agitation in the City and elsewhere re- 
garding the charges of the London elec- 
tricity supply companies. They are ac: 
cused of exacting more from the public than the local authorities, 
and more than many of the provincial concerns. The City Cor- 
oration are moving in the matter so far as the area of thelr 
jurisdiction is concerned. The companies are now on the defence. 
When gas companies were being attacked in the Press on account 
of their charges, the electrical people were delighted ; but they 
do not, in this respect, now find ‘much ground for elation. The 
electricity supply companies are to-day engaged in trying t0 
wriggle out of the corner in which complaint has placed them. 
They are taking refuge in the device of; comparing “ average 
charges, so as to prove that they are serving the commuoity 
better than the local authorities. But those who compiain have 
regard to the actual prices paid for current for the particulat 


Refuge in Average 
Prices. 


' purpose for which they use it. ‘It profits them in no wise to know 
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that, by adding to the units they use, and pay for, for lighting the 
units someone else uses for power or heating purposes, the aver- 
age of the whole comes out close to the average price of a local 
authority supplying in another area. Captain Edmund Bax, the 
Chairman of the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, has 
taken up the cudgels on behalf of the companies ; and “ Meteor” 
of the “ Electrical Times” calls attention to his figures. There 
is agreement that the average price actually charged for lighting 
by the companies is slightly higher than that charged by the 
local authorities; but Captain Bax asserts that the average price 
charged for power and heating is lower than that charged by the 
local authorities. Aggregating all sales by the companies in 1922, 
he calculates that the average price charged by the companies 
was 3'52d. per unit; while that for ten of the principal boroughs 
worked out to 3'22d., which is o'3d. lower. Had the companies 
sold their output at the same prices as the local authorities, their 
average would have been 3°63d. instead of 3'52d. per unit, or o'11d. 
more than was actually paid to them. We may be dense; but 
really we do not see that the companies have been placed in any 
better position, so far as the complainers are concerned, by Cap- 
tain Bax’s recourse to comparisons of the average charge. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that not all the companies have been 
arraigned, and that there are differences in the prices charged for 
different purposes by the companies. Averages sometimes hide 
a multitude-of sins. Anyway the local authorities charge that 
pack-horse, the lighting consumer, less than the companies, and, 
as is proper, charge more for power and heating. 


<i 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY. 


By A Gas ENGINEER. 


[With the opinions expressed in this series of articles, the Editor 
of the ‘‘ JOURNAL ’’ does not necessarily associate himself. ] 


Distribution Faults and their Remedies. 


Many years ago in the North of England there lived a wealthy 
business man who never had his stock valued, but once a year 
religiously paid everything that he owed and said “ the rest is 
mine.” He was quite happy and contented, and from his point 
of view there was nothing more to be said, for if anybody had 
pointed out that by using different methods he might become 
wealthier still, his answer would have been that he did not 
want to be. In this particular case he was the only sufferer, 
if youcould call him such, for any prospective customer of his 
would go elsewhere for his requirements without undergoing any 
real inconvenience ; but in the case of a business like the gas 
industry there is a different tale to tell, for the prospective 
customer cannot always obtain what he wants elsewhere, and 
possibly Suffers not only inconvenience, but financial loss. The 
distribution side of the gas industry was for many years carried 
on much on the above lines, and it is only comparatively recently 
that any real attempt has been made to improve matters. Even 
now much of the old spirit still prevails, and, further, many of 
the companies who have realized the vital necessity for a change 
have gone into the question in a piecemeal fashion and without 
any comprehensive policy. 


THE VALUE OF STATISTICS. 


In any reorganization—and few people will dispute the need 
for reorganization—it is necessary first of all to consider the 
whole matter carefully from A to Z, and formulate a complete 
policy based upon rigid principles, so that, while details may be 
altered to suit specific cases or new conditions as they arise, the 
main lines of the agreed-upon policy may be adhered to. The 
preliminary step towards any reorganization is always to gather 
information. Information as to what has been done in the past, 
information as to what is being done at the present time, and, 
finally, information which will enable you to form some sort 
of intelligent idea as to what it is possible to do in the future. 
Probably one of the most important aids to the successful re- 
organization of the manufacturing side of the industry during the 
past thirty years has been the preparation of, and the publicity 
given to, statistics. These have not only created that competi- 
tion which is so great an incentive to progress, but have made it 
so much more easy for the engineers, when preparing reports for 
their directors, to say with a considerable amount of certainty 
what would be the results obtained from the adoption of any 
scheme. Statistics, if rightly used, are of incalculable value to 
any business; and on the distribution side of the industry they 
have hitherto been most conspicuous by their absence. What 
statistics there are, have been useless for the purpose of reor- 
apy 0, for they are almost always worked out on the cubic-foot 

asis of cas either made or sold, instead of per mile of main or 
Per consumer, 

PuBLic OPINION. 


Anybody who has had a lengthy experience in the gas industry 
Must be conversant with the bitter feeling that is shown towards 
848 Companies by the general public. One proof of this is the 
Periodic attacks in the Press. Though we should like to put 
- s dov © to the usual scaremongering of theso called “ Popular 
py or to organized opposition of the electrical industry, we 
oo admit that there is always some cause for the bad feeling 

°wn; and until this is fully realized, and a real attempt made 





to combat it and so create harmony between the consumers and 
the companies, many other well-meant efforts for the improve: 
ment of conditions must necessarily fai]. It is little use advertis- 
ing in the local newspapers pointing out the wonders of gas, open- 
ing large and elaborate showrooms, or talking about the wonder- 
ful things the gas industry did for the country during the war, 
unless first of all you are assured that the consumers are satisfied 
with the service they already have, and that the apparatus already 
installed is giving satisfaction. Too many managers assume 
that every consumer who does not actually complain is perfectly 
satisfied. There never was a more dangerouserror. During the 
war practically every undertaking was bound to give an imperfect 
service, and the public realized this was not their fault, and re- 
frained from complaint, especially as they found that matters 
more or less remedied themselves after atime. This reluctance 
to complain became a habit; but now, instead of putting bad 
service down to the effects of the war, coal strikes, &c., they 
attribute it to the evils which they think are inevitably connected 
with the use of gas. 


How To RemMepy MATTERs. 

The only way to get over this difficulty is to get into direct com- 
munication with all consumers, whether or not their names are 
in the complaint book. How best to do this is open to question, 
but the different methods can be summarized thus : 

1. Advertising in the local newspapers. 

2. Circularizing each consumer through the post, by hand 

delivery, or by letters sent with the quarterly bills. 

3. By direct inquiry by the meter readers once a quarter. 

4. By means of exhibitions—large and central or small, and 

in districts. 

5. By means of a special vanvaseer or representative. 

No.1 is not recommended, for the real use of the Press is for 
other purposes which will be touched upon later. 

No. 2 has much to be said for it, and, used in connection with 
apy or all of the other methods mentioned, must be of use. When 
employing this method, it would be advisable to enclose a stamped 
addressed postcard asking consumers if they have any complaints 
to make, or if they would like a representative to call upon them 
with a view to examining their apparatus and explaining any diffi- 
culty which may have arisen. 

No. 3 is practically useless by itself, for, generally speaking, 
the type of man who is sent out to read the meters is not such 
as would be a success for the purpose, and, further, it would 
delay the meter readings and give a lazy man a very good excuse 
for slackness. 

No. 4 has its uses, but is not comprehensive enough, and would 
fail to get into touch with most of theconsumers. It is, however, 
a valuable auxiliary to some of the others. 

No.5 is far and away the best method, providing that the right 
type of canvasser is appointed. Seeing that most consumers 
interviewed would be women, it is desirable that the canvasser 
should be of the samesex. Her qualifications should include : 


(a) A good presence. 

(b) A general knowledge of gas-apparatus. She should be 
able to diagnose and remedy small faults in the adjustment 
of burners, gas-fires, and cookers. She ought also to be 
able to show consumers how to read a gas-meter, how to 
test for leakage, and how to calculate the consumption of 
apparatus on the.premises. 

(c) Cooking, and ability to show consumers or their cooks how 
to use the gas-stove to the best advantage. 

(d) Above and beyond all she must have a good temper, an 
inability to accept a refusal to be seen, and be able with- 
out apparent weariness to listen to discourses on every 
possible subject. In effect she should be able to make 
herself popular, so that visits from the “ gas lady ” will be 
looked forward to and welcomed. 


Her visits should always be preceded by an advising letter 
informing the consumer of her intended visit, and her instructions 
in all cases should be to look at matters from the consumer’s 
standpoint, and report accordingly. One of her duties should be 
to make a list of all the gas-apparatus in use in the district. 


THE Carp SyYsTEM. 


The card system lends itself to such a method, and if a card 
were made out for every consumer, and on it the particulars 
obtained by the canvasser written, much valuable information 
would always be on tap. The card would have to be kept up to 
date, and the date of the fixing of any new apparatus would 
have to be added, as also any complaints and the causes thereof. 
The cards should be arranged in streets, with a view to localizing 
any sudden rush of complaints. The system sounds as if it 
would entail a great deal of work; but, when once the cards were 
started, keeping them up to date would not be serious, and 
their value would be incalculable. It isof no use starting sucha 
system unless you have someone on the staff whom you can trust 
with the work, and who will take an intelligent interest in it. It 
is no use piling the work on to someone as an “ odd job to be 
done when things are slack in other directions.” It must be kept 
rigidly up to date, and the member of the staff who does it 
should know enough to be able to pick out points to be’ 
reported to the manager. Usually there is one member of the 
staff of a Company of reasonable size who is fond of figures 
for their own sake, and this is the one who should be entrusted 
with the work. The compilation and suitable tabulation of all 
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statistics in connection with the undertaking should be in the 
same hands. 

After analyzing the information obtained, the first thing will 
be to endeavour to remove the causes of dissatisfaction which 
are revealed by the visits of the canvasser. Assuming that the 
quality of the gas is vp to the standard, and does not vary to 
any extent, the faults will mainly come under the following heads : 

1. Shortage or variation of pressure. 

2. Inefficient or dirty apparatus. 

3. Expense too high. 

The most common remedy for complaints of shortness of 
pressure is to increase the pressure at the works; but this is a 
shortsighted policy, as at the best it only puts off the evil day 
when more radical steps will have to be taken and expenditure 
incurred in order to put matters right. (This is assuming the 
trouble is due to mains of insufficient capacity.) The effect of in- 
creasing the pressure at the works is sometimes disastrous; and 
one case recently came under the notice of the writer when the 
pressure in the house varied from under 13 in. to over 7 in. within 
the course of an hour. There was some excuse for delay in the 
past, as the expenditure required was often very high; but in 
these days of high-pressure mains and boosting the excuse has 
lost much of its value. 

PRESSURE. 


Very few managers have any real idea as to what is the pres- 
sure on the consumers’ premises, and they fail to realize the im- 
mense amount of inconvenience caused by largely varying pres- 
sures. Another thing is that the variations in the pressurein any 
house may be due to inside or to outside faults. The outside 
fault is certainly the ———— of the company; and morally, 
if not legally, many of the faults inside should be credited to the 
company also. As an example, a customer calls at the showroom 
and chooses a gas-fire for a bedroom. The fitter fixes it to the 
nearest pipe. He finishes the job, lights the fire, and sees that 
everything seems to be all right. Night comes, the downstairs’ 
lights are in use when somebody goes up to the bedroom and 
lights the fire. A disastrous effect upon the lighting-in the sitting 
room immediately follows. Legally the liability is the con- 
sumer’s; but really the fault lies with the Company, who should 
have made sure that the pipes inside the house were large enough 
before fixing further apparatus. 

It is a mistake to have gas-fire points and lighting points off 

the same supply. Itis infinitely better to have a separate pipe 
from the meter, as is generally done for the supply to a geyser. 
The ideal system would be to have a pressure of not less than 
4 in. in the main, ample-sized service pipes, and the interior pipes 
of good capacity, with separate supplies from the meter for the 
lighting, gas-fire, and geyser supplies. Lights and fires should 
be fitted with a governor, to maintain an unvarying pressure. A 
governor on the lighting supply is almost an essential, if satisfac- 
tion is to be given. It is, of course, impossible to do this in all 
cases, and the question is very difficult, more especially in the 
case of old houses where the pipes already installed are too small 
or possibly very much corroded. It should be an instruction to 
all officials in the company that no new apparatus must be fixed 
unless it is satisfactorily proved that the pipe from which the 
supply has to be taken is large enough, and that the installation 
of the new apparatus will not interfere with the efficiency of the 
apparatus already in use. In the case of apparatus fixed by gas- 
fitters other than those in the employ of the company, all con- 
sumers should be notified that the company are prepared to sup- 
ply free specifications for the fixing of new apparatus, and are 
prepared to inspect same after fixing. They must also state that 
they will guarantee that any work done by themselves will com- 
ply in every respect with the specification supplied, and they 
should also give a guarantee of maintenance for a specified time 
in connection with all the work they execute. The only way in 
which to find out whether it is safe to fix any new apparatus is 
to fix a recording pressure gauge on the premises, and to keep it 
there for a few days. The results obtained from such records 
are not only useful for the immediate purpose, but will also be of 
use in connection with the outside supply; and a summary of 
them should be entered on the consumer’s card. 


Pirpinc New Hovuses. 


The piping of new houses free of cost is another matter which 
might be considered here. 


and test and pass the system after completion. 


With regard to the pressure in the mains, much information 
can be gathered from the pressures obtained inside the houses, as 
already mentioned ; but there is necessity for a series of records 
of the pressure in the mains in the different parts of the district. 
These should be tabulated and kept up to date, as it is very often 
the only way in which the Manager can really keep in touch 

all t By means of high-pressure 
boosting it is now possible to maintain an even pressure in all 
parts of a district, without prohibitive expenditure on new mains. 
Oaly by systematic gathering of information and by intelligent 
tabulation is it»possible to view the distribution system as a 
whole, and formulate a policy which will enable the management 


with all the parts of his district. 


Surely the time has come when the 
question should be again debated by the industry at large, and 
the merits and demerits of the question thoroughly discussed, 
with a view to a settled and universal policy. Failing this, every 
effort should be made to co-operate with architects and builders, 
and to offer every inducement possible for them to allow the 
company to do the work or to per them with a specification, 
t 






to deal with immediate necessities, while at the same time work. 
ing with a view to future development. 

Inefficient or dirty apparatus is a fruitful cause of dissatisfac. 
tion with gas service. Inefficiency may be caused by out-of-date 
apparatus or by bad regulation. The only way to deal with 
obsolete appliances is to replace them; and it will be necessary 


to offer the consumer a good price for them, at the same time 


selling him new ones on as good terms as possible. With hired 
apparatus, the only thing is to replace it without delay. Ineffici. 
ency in gas-fires is generally caused by the bad state of the fuel 
and the accumulation of dust in the burners. If the company 
would agree to supply new fuel free once a year, if necessary, and 
to overhaul all fires before the winter season, regardless as to 
whether they are hired or not, more gas would be used, and more 
satisfaction would be given to all concerned. Without advocating 
free maintenance, much might be done by instructing fitters, when 
they have cause to be in any premises, to examine and overhaul 
where necessary the lighting burners in use. At the same time 
they could examine and test any other gas-appliances in the house, 
One of the chief complaints against gasfitters, as with 
plumbers, is that the time charged for the work is unreasonably 
high when the actual time spent on the consumer’s premises and 
the work done is considered. ; 

Inefficiency in gas-cookers is usually caused by either dirty or 
worn and burnt-out burners or bars. With regard to the latter, 
the remedy is obvious; and if the cooker is used sufficiently to 
burn out the parts, surely it would pay the company to renew 
those parts free of cost, regardless as to whether the cooker is the 
property of the consumer or the company. With regard to dirty 
cookers, the remedy is again obvious; but the question as to who 
should pay the cost is another matter. The argument used in 
connection with the subject of worn-out bars, &c., should have 
consideration ; and the best way of dealing with it is to leave it 
to the lady representative to inspect and report. Whatever the 
cause of faulty appliances, one point must never be forgotten— 
that the first requirement of a gas company is to sell gas. It is 
much easier to do so if the consumers are satisfied. To satisfy 
consumers it is necessary to comply with all their legitimate re- 
quirements, and in certain cases their unreasonable wishes also. 
Large profits on the sale of new apparatus or the repair of dam. 
aged goods will not compensate for the loss of possible sales of 
gas. The possibility of substituting service in place of discounts 
for large consumptions, either wholly or in part, is worth consi- 
deration, and will be discussed in a later article. 

The last ground of complaint is the one of expense, and this 
requires very serious consideration. A large and unexpected gas 
account does more harm to the sale of gas than is counteracted 


_ by the good work done by a dozen satisfied consumers. A com- 


plaint from a consumer about the size of his account should 
receive immediate and sympathetic consideration, and every effort 
should be made to find out the cause. 


Tue Causes oF LarGE Gas Accounts. 


Large gas accounts in an ordinary household will generally 
prove, upon examination, to be due to one or more of the follow- 
ing causes: 

1. Leakage. 
2. Carelessness. 
3. Inefficient appliances. 


The first is easily found out, and the method of doing so should 
be fully explained to the consumer, so that from time to time he 
can test the fittings for himself. It must always be remembered 
that in most cases the consumer needs to be educated in the use 
of gas if he is to obtain full value for money. ; 

Most people unconnected with the gas industry seem to think 
that the detection of gas leakage and the regulation of burners 
and fittings require skilled knowledge and training, whereas in 
most cases they are simple operations which, with the aid ofa 
little common sense, can be done by almost anybody. It is 
rarely, however, that leakage is proved the cause of excessive gas 
accounts. Carelessness is the main source of the trouble; and 
this can only be overcome by educating the consumer and making 
him realize the enormous importance of knowing what the con- 
sumption is during the quarter, and not waiting until well after 
the end before he finds out what has happened. Every consumer 
should be taught to read his gas-meter at regular intervals, the 
more frequent the better. Children should be taught at home— 
or better still at school—how to read the meter, and then entrusted 
by their parents to take readings daily or weekly, and report 00 
the consumption. It is certain that in the great majority of cases, 
if the children were entrusted with the job, there would be little 
chance of unknown waste continuing. In connection with this 
point the old practice of fixing the meter in the most inaccessible 
place in the houseshould be abandoned. Odace a consumer knows 
what gas he is burning, he will be able to decide for bim- 
self as to whether he is getting full value for the expenditure ; and 
at the same time he will be able to prevent waste, while n0t 
interfering with efficiency. 

The most fruitful source of waste in a private house is the hot 
plate of the gas-cooker; and, if this is watched, the gas 000 
sumed can be reduced by probably 10 to 20 p.ct. Servants are 
the principal culprits; and it is the rule rather than the exceptio2 
to see saucepans and kettles boiling long before they are require¢, 
and with the gas flaring-up round the sides. From observation 
‘the writer has proved that in an ordinary case more than 90 pict: 








of the gas used in a cooker is by the hotplate. 
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Consumers should be informed at every possible opportunity of 
all methods for economizing in gas without interfering with effici- 
ency. The most likely ways of wasting gas should be printed in 
prominent type on the back of the gas billseach quarter. Ineffi- 
cient apparatus and varying pressures have already been dealt 
with. 

“ Lying like a gas-meter” is an old saying which still sticks, 
though there are probably few means of measurement which 
attain so high a standard of efficiency. The old adage that 
“any stick is good enough to hit a gas company” is still com- 
monly in use, and is believed in by a large majority of consumers. 
The only way satisfactorily to deal with it is to educate the con- 
sumer by proving that the registration is against the company 
more often than the consumer. To do this, all meters of which 
the accuracy is questioned should be tested in position by means 
of a stamped and tested test-meter. It is far better to do this in 
position, and in the presence of the consumer or his representa- 
tive, than to take the meter out and send it away for official test. 
The very act of moving the meter often causes wrong registra- 
tion. The number of authorized testing stations thoughout the 
country is much too small, and greater facilities should be made 
for prompt testing. In every case where the meter is proved 
to be registering wrong, and against the consumer, his case 
ought to be treated with more than simple courtesy. Not only 
the amount of wrong registration as shown by the official test 
should be considered, but also the actual amount of his account 
as compared with a corresponding quarter of a previous year; 
and every effort should be made to prove to him that the company 
are not only anxious to deal fairly, but even generously, towards 
him. If the company are in fault at any time, either knowingly 
or unknowingly, the only thing to do is to own up immediately 
the error is known, and put matters right in a generous spirit. 
Prompt acquiescence and reparation takes all the sting out of 
most deserved complaints. 

Many of the suggestions in this article may seem trivial, and 
afew may appear to aim too high; but slow progress, if continu- 
ous, covers much ground, and he “ who aimeth at the stars” gets 
excellent practice in far shooting. An old Eastern proverb tells 
us that “ Two creatures only, the ant and the eagle, reach the 
summit of the pyramids;” and long though the way may be, 
the summit of the pyramid of perfection is the goal towards 
which we aim. 


WIND PRESSURE ON GASHOLDERS. 


By J. O. V. InminceEr, of Copenhagen. 


The publication of an article entitled ‘‘ Pressure on Roller Axles 
of Spirally Guided Gasholders,” by Mr. R. J. Milbourne, in the 
“JournaL” for March 12, leads me to suggest that gas engineers 
who are interested in the subject should read a paper on ‘* Wind 
Pressure on Buildings and Other Structures,” which I read before 
the Institution of Gas Engineers in 1899, and which contained the 
results of experiments made in 1894. These results have been 
substantially confirmed by later experiments. 

1 found that a suction equal to about 0°43 of the normal wind 
pressure existed over the whole crown of a gasholder. On the 
cylindrical portion on the wind side from 0° to 35° on each side of 
the centre, the pressure was a maximum at the middle and dimin- 
ished to zero at an angle of 35°. From this point there was suc- 
tion, the greatest intensity being at the sides of the holder paral- 
lel to the wind. Experiments on large holders in a storm have 
proved clearly that this lifting powerexists. A.G.v. Baumhauer, 
in “De Ingenieur ” (1920, No. 18), has published the results of 
experiments carried out on a large model gasholder; and these 
are very similar to, though doubtless more accurate than, those 
lobtained. My results are also corroborated in a paper read in 
Berlin by R, Sonntag, and published in “ Zentralblatt der Bauwer- 
waltiing” for Feb. 20, and in “‘ Deutsche Bauzeitung ” for March 1. 
Consequently, I suggest that English engineers, when making 
calculations of wind-pressure on gasholders, should refer to my 
work, and consider my method of calculation. 

















_ Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Western 
District) —The next meeting of the Western District of the Asso- 
Clation will be held at Exmouth, on May 1. 

_, Gasoline Production in America.—Gasoline production in the 

hited States attained a new high record in 1923, when 
7:555:945,143 gallons were produced, state the Department of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines. The figures repre- 
sent an increase of 21°83 p.ct. over the 1922 output. 


Gas Stoves at Panama.— The Panama Canal recently pur- 
chased from the Panama-Colon Gas Company 1000 gas ranges, 
which wil! be installed in the quarters of employees of the Pana- 
ma Canal or Panama Railroad upon the payment of a nominal 
fee to cover the cost of the removal of the old coal stove. The 
Panama-Colon Gas Company now have a gang of men at work, 
and the installation of gas-mains will begin at once. Mr. Vecker 
(Vice-President of the Gas Company) states, according to the 

America o Gas Journal,” that he feels this purchase of gas-ranges 
Practically makes gas the official fuel of the canal zone. The de- 
cision has been come to after an exhaustive series of tests extend- 
Pad Over a period of two years, which resulted in bringing out 
orcibly the economy of gas, both in money andin labour. 





THE LIGHTING OF RAILWAY STATIONS. 


The Need for Improvement and Standardization. 





This subject was dealt with in a paper by Messrs. J. F. Caine 
and E. A. Marx, delivered at a meeting of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society on Feb. 19. [As usual, the meeting was held at 
the Royal Society of Arts, No. 18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.| 


STATION PLATFORMS. 


The wide variations in lighting conditions still met-with show 
the need for improvement and standardization. For example, 
state the authors, at leading London termini values for platform 
lighting varying from 0'04 to 4°7 foot-candles have been found. 
Stations have been customarily classed under three headings—(r1) 
Terminal Stations; (2) Important Junctions; (3) Suburban and 
Wayside Stations—and different standards have been proposed 
for each. It would seem, however, that the requirements for (1) 
and (2) are much the same. Sufficient light is needed to enable 
passengers and staff to see their way about, avoid luggage or ob- 
structions, and read notices and indications of destinations. 
Carriage steps, and the edge of the platform should show up 
clearly, in order to aid passengers in alighting. The authors 
suggest a minimum of 2 foot-candles in these cases, and 1 foot- 
candle for class (3). The value recommended for wayside 
stations is doubtless higher than is at present provided in many 
instances, but in such cases economies might be made by only turn- 
ing on the full lighting when the train is actuallydue. Accidents 
caused by passengers alighting when the train has not reached a 
station platform are occasionally reported. Such mishaps would 
not occur if people were accustomed only to well-lighted stations. 
Another point of consequence is the contrast between the plat- 
form surface and the permanent way, which is aided by the 
practice of whitewashing the edge of the platform. 


SpEeciAL LIGHTING. 


There are various places where special lighting is necessary. 
For instance, at barriers (3 foot-candles), for customs examina- 
tion (8 foot-candles), and at windows in booking halls (5 foot- 
candles). Customs examination in particular requires a high 
illumination, in order that the work may be done quickly and 
efficiently. Trunks and cases have to be minutely examined ; 
and good illumination doubtless increases the speed with which 
this can be done. Time-tables are best illuminated by ‘light 
transmitted from behind. 


NAME-PLATEs, &c, 


The authors also considered methods for rendering station 
names more distinguishable—especially from adjacent advertise- 
ments. They suggested that some distinctive coloured back- 
ground (preferably white letters on a coloured surface) should be 
accepted. Name-plates of stations of any importance should be 
well illuminated at night—1o foot-candles might be provided. 
Distinctiveness might be aided by local illumination by light of 
some specific colour, reserved for this purpose. 

The lighting of yards, goods sheds, &c., presents many technical 
problems ; and the value of good illumination in ensuring safety 
and speed of work is now receiving recognition. In such circum- 
stances, glare is specially objectionable, and in the case of elec- 
tricity deep-skirted reflectors completely screening the filament 
from the eyes of workers should be used. In many places there 
are desks which receive local illumination. Some moderate 
general lighting should also be furnished to prevent the trying 
effect on the eyes of clerks of looking continually from the brightly 
illuminated desk to darker surroundings. 


DEMONSTRATION OF GAS LIGHTING. 


In the subsequent discussion, Mr. A. Cunnington, in regard to 
the lighting of station name-plates, thought that an illumination 
of 10 foot-candles was too great. It must be remembered that in 
most cases the name-plates were situated at the extreme ends of 
the platforms, and consequently the value of the surrounding 
illumination was of a low order. Even an illumination of, say, 
o'5 foot-candle would, by virtue of contrast, appear tolerably 
good; and he doubted whether the railway authorities would | 
consider seriously a proposition which would have the effect of 
greatly increasing the lighting bill for this particular purpose—an 
increase, moreover, which they would not deem justified by the 
results. He therefore suggested a lower illumination. Mr. Cun- 
nington then demonstrated the lighting of name-plates by means 
of gas-lamps manufactured by Messrs. W. Sugg, of Westminster. 
One system showed the illumination of an angle name-plate— 
white letters on a dark blue ground—surrounding the light source ; 
in the other case the name-plate was fixed below and behind the 
light source. 


GAs FOR THE RAILways, 


The main impression we received from the lecture is this: 
Lighting authorities are of the opinion that the provision of more 
illumination for railway stations is necessary. The railway com- 
panies, however, move slowly, because increased lighting means 
greater expenditure (looked at short-sightedly). Now, therefore, 
is the time to point out to these railway companies that gas is, of 
all illuminants, the medium by which they can obtain the desired 
lighting results for the lowest additional cost. 


































































































































LOW-TEMPERATURE FUEL TREATMENT IN GAS-WORKS. 


By N. E. RAMBUSH, M.I.Chem.€., Chief Engineer, Power Gas Corporation, Ltd. 


The advantages to be gained by installing blue water-gas or 
complete-gasification plants instead of high-temperature retort- 
ing plants are cheapness in first cost, and quick response to peak 
loads. However, at the high prices for coke which have so long 
prevailed, there is no doubt that the production costs per therm 
of gas from well-managed retorts (be they verticals or horizontals) 
are considerably less than those of any complete gasification or 
water-gasplant. Most gas-works, therefore, endeavour to possess 
a plant for complete gasification (whether of coal or of coke) as 


well as a retorting plant, since such a combination is hkely to | 


fulfil in an economical way the two main objects of gas produc- 
tion—viz., great flexibility in capacity and low production costs. 

Wherever such combined installations are in use, it has often 
been found very difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the com- 
position of the gas supplied to the consumers uniform throughout 
the 8760 hours per annum. Further, neither high-temperature 
retorts nor complete-gasification plants will produce a high yield 
of tar, or atar of as valuable a quality as that obtainable by 
low-temperature treatment of the fuel. 

The advantages to be gained by the installation of low-tem- 
perature carbonization plant have often been pointed out, but it 
yet remains to be proved under practical operating conditions that 
the production costs per therm for gas made by any externally- 


well-managed horizontal or vertical retorts. 


quality of the tar oils obtainable by low-temperature fuel treat- 
ment constitute a factor which continues to increase in im- 
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portance as time goes on. So much is this the case that it may be | 


regarded as possible that future legislation will compel not only 
gas-works, but all coal users, to extract the highest possible 
quantity of oils from the fuel. Furthermore, the residue after oil 
extraction—whether high-temperature or low-temperature coke— 
generally speaking demands a higher price than the coal from 
which itis made, and is a much cleaner fuel from a health 
standpoint. 

It will therefore doubtless be of interest to the gas industry 
to hear of the operating results of the new gas-works plant at 
Scunthorpe, in which the fuel is treated economically under low- 
temperature conditions, while a constant quality of gas of a 
higher calorific value than that from complete gasification is 
obtained. So far it has been proved that the operating prin- 
ciples adopted on this gas-generating plant ensure that : 


(1) The coal is treated under conditions producing large 


quantities of low-temperature tar and a high yield of | 


ammonia. 


-REFERENCE _ 
A_= Corr STORAGE 

B = Hoist 

C = GaAs GENERATORS 
D = _ Lymn WASHER 
E= Rever Gas HOLOER 

F_= Gas Exnausrers 

G = _ Gas Detivery Pire to Puriri€R ETc 
H_= WaTER Pumps 
I = Air Bowers 

K = Coke Storage Bunkers 

L = Furure Ammonia A8sorsER 


























Gas House 


| of his investigations, the contractors were instructed, early in 


heated low-temperature coking process are less than those of | Ltd., were approached by the then Gas Engineer of the Scunthorpe 


From the point of | ; : 
view of national economy, however, the larger quantity andbetter | who asked them to submit a proposal and tender for a bitu- 
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(2) The production cost per therm will be less than that of most 
retort plants. 


(3) The plant possesses the characteristic advantages of water. 
gas or complete-gasification plants—viz , that it responds 
quickly to load fluctuation, and is low in first cost. 


(4) -The calorific value of the gas is considerably higher than 
that from water-gas or complete-gasification plants, and— 
if not deemed desirable for distribution entirely by itself 
—its admixture with retort gas is considerably less 
troublesome than the same procedure when using com. 
plete-gasification plants. 


HIsToRY OF THE SCUNTHORPE INSTALLATION. 


Theough the operating principles finally employed by the con. 
tractors for the Scunthorpe plant (Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co., Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees) have confirmed the above 
statements, the design of the retort-gas generators installed 
will be considerably modified for future installations. For this 
reason it may be in place to give in outline the history of the in. 
stallation at Scunthorpe, comprising as it does not only a new 
gas- producing plant, but also a new form of gas cooling and con- 
densing system. In 1921 Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co,, 


and Frodingham Urban District Council (Mr. Samuel Moore), 


minous retort-gas generating plant. Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co. proposed in the first instance to put forward a 
complete-gasification plant of their own type, but the Gas Engi. 
eer preferred that their proposals should embody gas-generators 
on the lines of a design for which he was applying for patent 
protection. After having carefully investigated the matter, 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co. put forward a type ot 
generator differing in numerous particulars from the Engineer's 
design. This modified generator formed the basis of the contract 
which provided for definite guarantees and penalties. Mainly on 
the latter account the contractors deemed it desirable to depart 
materially from the usual practice and so to design the plant 
that it would be possible to operate it not only as is customary 
with complete-gasification or water-gas plants, but also on other 
working principles (as described later). 

Nothing having been provided for in the gas-house contract 
to deal with the condensing and cooling of the gas, and Mr. 
Moore having resigned before any work of the contractors was 
proceeded with, it was left for the present Engineer (Mr. J. F. 
Simpson, B.Sc.) to complete the whole gas-works. As a result 
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1.—PLAN 
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WATER COOLING PLANT 
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2.—DESIGN 





OF GENERATOR, 





1923, to supply a type of gas cooling and cleaning plant which 
was entirely new in gas-works practice, though it had been 
proved satisfactory in many of the large producer and power gas 
installations manufactured by the same contractors. 

OPERATING RESULTS. 

The whole gas-works was ready for operation in November, 
1923; and in January a guarantee demonstration test was carried 
out on one gas-generator of the plant, at which time the follow- 
ing operating figures were obtained : 


Duration of test > Kana 24 hours 
Coal used (Wath main). . . II tons 15 cwt. 


Coal Analysis (on dried substance). 


P.Ct. 
__ See a ae ee at ot 4°1 
Volatile matter ... . . 35°! 
Totelanrepams ws klk tt. 
Hydrogen : 6'2 
Calorific value . 13,420 B.Th.U. per lb. net. 
Gas made 329,400 c.ft. at 29°66 in. Hg. 


and 43°6° Fahr. 
316,700 c.ft. 
26,960 c.ft. (N.T.P.) 
5 tons 44 cwts. 
996 lbs. 


Gas madeatN.T.P.. . .. . 
Gas yield per ton of coal gasified . 
CORS@« <. Qe» a «3 
Coke made perton ..... . 
Calorific value of gas by calorimeter 


(average of 71 tests). . 42446 B.Th.U. gross per 


c.ft. at N.T.P. 
Mean Analysis of 24 Average Gas Samples, each Taken Over 1 Hour. 
CO, as . . . . . ‘ . oe eh 4°7 
C.H, 6 (Rs ae oe (eas es er a SE 1'6 
Ce « we «2 a @ @ & 6 ee 
hs 4. eee ee eS ee 50°7 
eles << Gia Aiea ea ee ee | 13°0 


or ee a a ee 
Gross calorific value (B.Th.U. per c.ft. N.T.P.) 435°6 


The guarantee test demonstrated that, without being pressed, 
and while supplying gas of the guaranteed quality, one generator 
was ale to furnish 27 p.ct. more gas at a better thermal efficiency 
than undertaken by the contractors. This was fully acknow- 
ledgec by the Chairman of the local Gas Committee, who in- 
forme? the Council that: 

“ The test so far was eminently satisfactory. It had given 
results beyond those stipulated, and he thought the town 
would find that it not only had a plant that was unique in the 

Kisgdom, but one that was capable and economical.”— 
“Scunthorpe and Frodingham Times.” 


GAs INLET. 





Seeing that the operating conditions and supervision during 


demonstration tests generally are better than under ordinary 
working conditions, it was thought advisable carefully to weigh 
and measure the products of the plant during the two months of 






Gas OuTLET. 













FIG. 3.—-LYMN COOLER AND CLEANER, 


January and February, 1924. As a result, the following figures 
were obtained : 





Total for 











- Average 
—_ anuary and : 
elven, 1924. per Diem. 
One generator at work— ° 
Memehebwmme . « 3 «ete 1,3124 21°9 
are ee eee ee ee 565°3 9°42 
Gote,tomm, 2 1 st ee el 281°4 — 
Tar, gallons — oe a 8,930 — 
Gas, c.ft. (at meter temperature). 15,518,000 258,600 


Yields per Ton of Coal Treated. 


Coke (all available for sale) = 1,114 lbs. 
Se Se ee = 15°8 gallons 
Gas (at 60° Fahr.), say . = 28,500 c.ft. 


Ammonia (not recovered) . 35 lbs. of sulphate 


Gas Analysis for January and February. 
(Average of-587 tests.) 


P.Ct. 
i se ew ee 6'9 
Sess « «oe ss SB Cee OD 
me «<¢ wc we st ce xe « SS 
as 2 << poe & *. eo 3 See 
re Se Sok ee at 


Ae oe a . g°ss 
Gross calorific value at N.T.P. . . 418 8 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
Gross calorific value at 30 in. Hg. and 


S| Ae ae + 390°6 = ee 
Typical Blow-Gas Analysis. 
P.Ct. 
COs . . . . . . a2 . « 36 
aos aes eee oe OE 
eA « + Go ee ae eels. 


The average thermal efficiency for January and February, 
allowing for the necessary steam required in the generator only 
(500 lbs. per ton of coal), works out at 82'5 p.ct. 





Note.—During the time when these results were obtained, the plant often 
produced more gas than that required by the town. It therefore had to be 
shut down (16 times) and left on stand-by for more or less prolonged 
periods. For this reason the above figures include such fuel stand-by 
losses and gas quality decreases as would result from these working inter- 
ruptions, and thus somewhat better figures should be obtainable when a 
plant of this type is worked under continuous operating conditions, 
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FIG. 4.—THE SCUNTHORPE WORKS. 


The gas is constant in quality and composition, and since the 
fuel is being treated at low temperatures there is no naphthalene 
present to cause blockages in the mains. All the coke extracted 
from the retort generators is available for sale. When extracted 
it is in a cooled state needing very little, if any, water quenching. 
The tar obtained is a true low-temperature one, which flows easily, 
even wben cold. A typical sample of the tar as removed from 
the tanks of the condensing plant at Scunthorpe had the following 
composition : 


P.Ct. 
wk ee 8 Oe oe ae a! OOS 
Distillation of dry tar— 

MAI Gis 8 ee me ee ce) 
meer tpago’'O... ss we eT we GG 
Sep page GG... 8 8k ts Ue Ue Ue OES 
Me CS Rew ts lt te we we tl COS 
ge a oe a a are Sk ol | 
Pitch (soft and lustrous). . . . . . « §0°3 
EON a Se ee el a ke eS 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANT AND PROCEss. 


Fig. 1 shows a plan view of the contract executed by Messrs. 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co., Ltd. Coal is elevated from the 
ground storage A in the hoist B to the top of the gas-house, where 
it is tipped into bunkers placed above the gas-generators C. The 
gas leaving the generators is passed through the Lymn washer D, 
in which it is washed by direct contact with water supplied by the 
pumps H. At the outlet of the washer the gas passes to the centri- 
fugal gas-exhauster F, the vacuum holder E being placed on the 





exhauster suction main, acting as a buffer to counterbalance 
the intermittent flow of gas and to maintain a constant vacuum 
at the top of the retort-gas generators. G is the delivery pipe to 








FIG. 6.—OPERATING PLATFORM JIN GAS-HOUSE, 
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the gas-purifiers, gas-meter, and storage holder. I represents 
the air blowers for the generators, and K coke-storage bunkers. 
Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & Co.’s design as adopted 
for this type of plant is shown in fig. 2. The capacity of each 
generator may be as high as 1} million c.ft. per diem. Certain 
differences, however, were included in the Scunthorpe generators, 
which we find have only added to the capital cost and caused 
complication fof plant. In its essential aspects the generator 
design is that of a bituminous water-gas generator consisting of a 
lower part A serving as a water-gas generator, and an upper part 
B serving as a coal retort. Thus it is somewhat similar in design 


syle aig 
Be at ree 











Fig. 7.—Machinery House. 


tothat employed under complete gasification conditions, but it is 
operated so that well-quenched coke is withdrawn continuously 
and automatically. At the circumferential slots D air is admitted 
intermittently to the lower part of the water-gas generator A until 
the coke contained therein is heated-up to a temperature suitable 
for an efficient production of water gas by steam. The resulting 
blow gases leave the generator at the ports C, and, depending 
upon their degree of combustibility, secondary air for complete 
combustion may be added so as to utilize completeiy their poten- 
tial heat, if any, in waste-heat boilers, steam superheaters, &c., 
before exhausting them to the atmosphere at the stack valveI. It 
should be noted, however, that with many fuels it is possible to 
burn the blow so efficiently in the lower part of the generator that 
the complication of adding secondary air can be avoided without 
any appreciable efficiency loss. When the blowing interval is 
completed, steam (preferably in a superheated state) is admitted at 
E and enters the water-gas generator round or through the coke- 
extracting table F. The water gas produced from the steam 
passes in an intensely hot state into the superimposed retort B, 
and through the bituminous coal therein. The sensible heat of 
the gas is utilized to distil the fuel, and the heat exchange is so 
efficient that the gas finally leaves the generator at the very low 
temperature of about 100°C. During the steaming period the 
coke in the immediate vicinity of the air ports D cools down con- 
siderably, and the water-gas production zone in the gas generator 
A is displaced in an upward direction. To prevent driving the fire 
in the water-gas generator too far towards the upper part, and to 
prevent clinker formation, the mechanical coke extracting device F 
continuously extracts cooled coke, thus bringing down the fire ata 
tate corresponding to that at which the up-steaming tends to dis- 
place it upwardly. The coal for carbonization is supplied to the 
generator at the top by an automatic and mechanical coal feed 
G, while the gas passes through the outlet H to the gas cooling 
and cleaning plant. 

On leaving the generator the gas passes through a hydraulic 
seal and thence into the gas-collecting main leading direct to the 
Lymn type cooler and cleaner shown in fig. 3. This design of 
static gas-washer, though well-known in connection with the 
treatment of producer gas, has never previously been used in con- 
nection with town gas cooling and cleaning. It has been asserted 
that cooling the gas directly by water causes a decrease in 
calorific value, but tests made at Scunthorpe have proved beyond 
doubt that there is no difference in the gas composition before 
and after leaving this washer. In the Scunthorpe plant no 
ammonia is being recovered, but the plant is laid out so that, 
should this be found advisable later, ammonia can be absorbed 
by washing the gas directly with a dilute sulphuric acid solution, 
as is customary in Mond gas plants. On leaving the Lymn 
washer the gas enters a centrifugal gas-exhauster which runs at 
aspeed of about 4ooo r.p.m. In this the last traces of tar are 
removed from the gas by the addition of a small quantity of 
water, which is atomized by the exhauster impellors, thus causing 
& most intimate contact between the gas and the water, resulting 
‘0 a proper separation of the tar fog from the gas. The hot cool- 
rs water containing the tar removed in the Lymn washer and in 

€ centrifugal exhauster is passed into a concrete tank, in which 

€ tar separates from the water, and from which it is pumped 
Tom time to time to the storage tanks. The hot water is re- 
Cooled by passing it over a water-cooling tower, and thus used 





repeatedly for gas cooling and cleaning. When compared with 
the cumbersome methods and expensive plant usually employed 
in the standard indirect system of cooling town gas, the simplicity 
of operation and the very low first cost of this system will be 
realized. 

The gas pressure entering the exhausters at the Scunthorpe 
plant is maintained at a vacuum of about 2 in. to 3 in. W.G., it 
being essential for several reasons that a small vacuum of (say) 
4 in. to 1 in. be maintained at the top of the retort-gas generators. 
Furthermore, the rate of flow from each gas-making unit is essen- 
tially intermittent, due to the employment of the water-gas prin- 
ciple in the gas-making process. It would have been possible to 
obtain this vacuum control by a retort-house governor, but since 
(when only one or two gas-making units are in use) the intermit- 
tency of flow might interfere with the rate of purification, as well 
as with the accuracy of the gas metering, it was thought advisable 
to instal a relief gasholder so designed that, instead of throwing a 
pressure, as in ordinary water-gas practice, it would maintain the 
required vacuum of 2 in. to 3 in. at the exhausters. 

From the above description it should be clear that the Scun- 
thorpe gas making and cleaning plant differs in practically all re- 
spects from any existing gas-works plant, whether high or low tem- 
perature retorts or complete-gasification, blue water-gas, or carbur- 
etted water-gas plants. Though the new plant possesses most of 
the specific advantages of the various types of existing gas-making 
plant, it should be clearly borne in mind that it is limited in regard 
to the heating value of the gas it produces. Thus, it is not 
economical, if at all possible, to produce gas of a higher calorific 
value than 400 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. (at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. 
Hg.). Probably the fact that the gas is constant in heating value 
and composition will largely discount any disadvantages attached 
to the distribution of this comparatively low calorific value gas. 
Nevertheless, many gas engineers will maintain that, as the usual 
calorific value basis for distribution in_this ‘country is between 











Fig. 8.—as Coniznsing Piant. 


425 and 500 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft., the new type of plant will not 
be advisable except as an auxiliary plant to a retort gas plant. 

With the object of assisting any investigators in making a fair 
comparison between the production costs per therm of the various 
ordinary types of gas-making plants and this new plant, a series 
of estimates of gas-house production costs and other data are 
given in the following table. To avoid complications, no allow- 
ances have been made in the estimates for the costs of cooling, 
cleaning, purifying, metering, storing, or distributing the various 
gases ; and though average present-day industrial market and 
labour conditions have been assumed, it should be clearly stated 
that the estimates would have to be altered to suit the actual con- 
ditions ruling at various parts of the country. Allowing for the 
obvious approximation of the estimates, they will nevertheless 
show that the plant which Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and 
Co. are now prepared to place on the market is likely to be a 
cheaper gas-therm producer than many modern high-tempera- 
ture retorting plants. Theestimated gas-house costs in pence per 
therm are: 


Low-Temperature 
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Estimate of Costs of Production of Hot Crude Gas from Plants 
making 8000 Therms per 24 Hours, 
A—Gas-works retorts. 


B—Low-temp. bituminous water gas, incomplete gasification (A.B.P.) 
C—Low-temp. bituminous water gas, complete gasification. 

D—Blue water gas. 

E—Carburetted water gas. 


DATA AND QUANTITIES. 


Type of Plant . . A. B. Cc. 





Yields per ton of 
fuel— 
Gas quantity, c.fc. 
Gas quality, 
B.Th.U. per 
O08 to ESS 
Coke available 
for sale, lbs. . 
Coke quality, 
B.Th.U.per lb. 
Sulphate of am- 
monia, lbs. . 35 
Tar, gallons. . 15 











Thermal efficiency 


(excluding steam) 85'1 74°3 72°0 








Gas made, c.ft. per 


24 hours , 


1,778,000 | 2,081,000 | 2,388,000 | 2,667,000 1,788,000 


= ae a J | 


| | | | 
. | £32,000 | £18,000 | £12,coo | £10,000 | £9,000 








Capital cost 


hours— 
Coal, tons 98°8 
Coke,tons . . Nil 


Nil 
Oil, gallons . . Nil 


Nil 


Fuel used per 24 | | | 
| 


| 39°8 | 
| 





Bye-product yield | 

per 24 hours— | 

Coke, tons | Nil 
Sulphate of am- | 
monia, lbs. . | 


1592 
Tar, gallons. 





Power required, Kw.}| 15 


Labour— 
Men per 8-hour 
ee. 9. te “c 
(All valves hand 
operated.) 





NOTES ON BASIS OF WORKING COST ESTIMATES. 

Fuel.— Plants A, B, and C. 
Coal — Moisture = 
Cost = 
Calorific value = 
Plants D and E. 
Coke—Moisture = 
Cost = 
Calorific value = 
Process E. 
Oil —Cost 8d. per gallon. 

Calorific value 160,000 B.Th.U. (gross) per gallon. 
Steam.—All steam for process raised by waste heat. 
Power.—Power charged at 1d. per Kw.-hour. 

Labour.—8s. per 8-hour shift. 
Depreciation and Interest.—15 p.ct. per annum. 


5 p.ct. 
25S. per moist ton. 
14,000 B.Th.U. (gross) per Ib. of dried fuel. 


7 p.ct. 
30S. per moist ton. 
12,000 B.Th.U. (gross) per Ib. of dried fuel. 


NOTES RE PRODUCTS MADE BY PLANTS. 
Gas Quantity is measured saturated at 30 in. and 60° Fahr. 
Gas Quality.—Gross calorific value in B.Th.U. per c.ft. saturated at 30 in. 
and 60° Fahr.—i.e., the Gas Referees’ standard conditions 
Gas ANALYSIS. 
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Factors used for calculating calorific value of gas: 
co. 319°6 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. at 30 in. and 60° Fahr. 
eee 321°5 ” 
CH, 993°4 a 
C:Hy, 157! ” 
Coke.—30s. per ton. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—1d. per Ib. after allowing for cost of manufacture. 
Tar.—Moisture, 5 p.ct. 
Calorific value = 170,000 B.Th.U. per gallon. 
5d. per gallon after allowing for cost of handling. 





Working Cost Estimate per 24 Hours. 








Type ofPlant . . / | 
£6) QECEOS. 
Daily debit— 
Ria ei bs. +a. See o| 8 7 
Coke . ee | 
Oil “gad Sie 
Power. 6. ] ° | 
J aa oO | 
Repairs and main- 
tenance. . . ° 
Depreciation and | | | 
interest. . . | fe) ° | 








Total daily debit | 19 0 \t5: 16 





Daily credit— | 
CORB. as 7 
Sulphate of am- | 

moma. . | 10 8 
(2) ee ere ee 


} 
| 


Total daily credit |«14_ 7 “0 | 79 12 11 | 16 11 10 | Nil 





~~ nam 


Total daily cost .|33 4 0|3015 1 | 52 6 8 |85 19 0|145 19 © 





Cost pertherm .| rood. | o'g2d. | 1°57d. | 2°58d. | 4°38d. 





— 
—_— 


SULPHURIC ACID PLANTS. 





Before the Junior Institution of Engineers, on Friday, March 21, 
Mr. P. Parris, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, gave a 
lecturette on “Sulphuric Acid Plants, New and Old—Construc- 
tional Details and Working.” 


The lecturer said that a ton of coal would yield about 12 lbs, 
of sulphur ; and as 20 million tons of coal a year were carbonized 
in gas-works, some idea could be obtained of the amount of 
sulphur recovered. A method of extraction which had been 
used now for many years was that of purification of coal gas by 
iron oxide. The backward rotation process of purification was 
now adopted extensively, and gave a closed cycle of reactions. 
Fifteen cycles could occur before it was necessary to clean the 
purifying and oxidizing chambers. 

Mr. Parrish indicated the chemical actions which take place in 
the production of sulphuric acid, but remarked that practically all 
the theories advanced as to the true action of sulphuric plants were 
open to question. He showed a number of slides of acid plants 
in course of erection or repair, and described the method of lining 
the chambers with lead sheets. Sulphuric acid under 85 p.ct. 
concentration, he said, did not attack lead; and the life ofa plant 
was limited to thirteen or fourteen years, chiefly through mechanical 
strains causing the lead to leak. 

The lecturer emphasized the need for regularity in working, and 
mentioned some early types of plant which could not be used efii- 
ciently. He said that the tower system was introduced to this 
country in 1912, and was intended for a combustion space of 
4 ct. per lb. of sulphur. The Benner-Millberg plant had two 
chambers, and worked at a lower temperature than others; but 
the plant of the future, Mr. Parrish suggested, would be one in « 
which the burner gases reacted with nitrosyl acid in liquid form, 
in which case there would be only 1 c.ft. of space required per 
pound of sulphur burnt. 








The “Story of Coal.” 


Those who still cling to the belief that the profit of the colliery 
owners represents a vast fund from which increased wages cal 
always be drawn, would do well to study carefully the advertise- 
ment of the Mining Association—No. 6 in the “ Story of Coal” 
series—which appears on another page in this issue. An average 
profit of $d. per cwt. over a period of 2} years cannot be described 
as an exorbitant return on capitalinvested. Nor does it allow very 
much margin, either for maintenance or development, or for 10- 
creased wages unaccompanied by increased output. Two other 
points of importance are touched upon in the advertisement. 
Both are usually forgotten in considering the question of profits. 
One is the very greatly increased share of those profits which the 
State now takes; and, although it is not suggested for a moment 
that colliery owners should not bear their full share of national 
taxation, it is well to remember this point when comparisons are 
made with wages based on the cost of living, from which wages 
no deduction has been made for taxation. The other point is the 
even more important one that a coal mine is a wasting property. 
There are, in fact, three periods in the life of a coal mine—tbe 
first, during which there are great sums of money sunk and mady 
years elapse before any return is made on the capital invested, 
or, indeed, before wages can be paid to getters of coal; the second, 
the period of full productivity which must yield a return of capital 
sufficient to cover the other two periods as well; the third, the 
period of decline, when working costs rise and profits fall as the 
seams become more difficult to work and are gradually exhausted. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


Annual General Meeting. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Association was held last Wednesday, in the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, W.C., when Mr. LEonArD J. Lancrorp, of Tunbridge Wells, presided, and delivered 
his address, which was followed by a paper by Mr. S. E. WHITEHEAD, B.Sc., dealing very fully with ‘ Coke- 


Handling Plant at the Portsmouth Gas-Works.” 


LUNCHEON. 


A large party sat down to lunch, with Mr. Lancrorp in the 
chair. In addition to Mr. Harold A. Beeching (the Chairman), the 
President was supported by the following Directors of the 
Tunbridge Wells Gas Company: Mr. Arthur W. Brackett, J.P., 
Mr. Egbert Cronk, and Mr. Harold Therpe, J.P., together with the 
Secretary of the Company, Mr. C. F. Catt. Those also present 
included the Vice-President of the Association (Mr. P. G. G. 
Moon), the immediate Past-President (Mr. P. S. Hoyte), Mr. 
T. H. F. Lapthorn (the Chairman of the Portsea Island Gas Light 
Company), and Sir Arthur Duckham; while the Institution of 
Gis Engineers were represented by the Secretary (Mr. Walter T. 
Dunn), and the British Commercial Gas Association: by the 
Manager (Mr. W. M. Mason). Miss Rutter (the daughter of Mr. 
C. H. Rutter, of Brighton), whose services in connection with a 
presentation to the late President were subsequently handsomely 
acknowledged, was among the guests. After the honouring of 
the Loyal Toast, 


Mr. P. G. G. Moon proposed “ The Visitors,” coupled with the 
names of Mr. Harold A. Beeching (the Chairman) and the other Direc- 
tors of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company. This, he believed, was 
the only meeting at which, as an Association, they were able to enter- 
tain guests, and therefore it was appropriate that the toast of ‘“ The 
Visitors” should occupy the place of honour. They were glad to have 
the opportunity of heartily welcoming the Chairman and Directors of 
the Company which their President had the honour to serve. That 
they were gentlemen of considerable administrative ability was ap- 
parent from the position which the Company they directed occupied in 
the gasindustry. That they were also men of much discrimination was 
evidenced by the fact that, before the Association were able to honour 
Mr. Langford by choosing him as their President, the Directors at 
Tunbridge Wells had selected him as their Engineer. They were 
pleased at all times to welcome visitors when they had the opportunity, 
but they ought to be particularly glad to.be able on these occasions 
to welcome Directors. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”] There were two reasons for 
this. First of all, it was good to be able to return hospitality. It 
was very seldom they could entertain their Directors; usually the 
entertaining was the other way about. The other reason was that it 
was good for the Directors to be able to see and judge something of the 
spirit, the aspirations, and the hopes that animated the engineers who 
served under them. Gas engineers were mostly enthusiasts. In fact, 
any gas engineer who hoped to meet with any sort of success must be 
an enthusiast ; and they did not propose to offer any apologies for their 
enthusiasm. They served anindustry of which they were justly proud, 
and they wanted their Directors to share with them the enthusiasm 
that they felt for the future of this industry. He was sure they all 
of them looked forward to the time when no longer would solid fuel— 
even coke, if they !iked—be drawn through the streets of the town, and 
be served from door to door in their already over-crowded streets, but 
when the whole of the heating, lighting, and cooking of the country 
would be done by gas—with, perhaps, some little help from their elec- 
trical friends. And he did not think the development they looked for- 
ward to would be hindered substantially by the so-called super- power 
Stations, so long as the power was derived from coal. At any rate, 
they could look forward to a great increase in the prosperity of the in- 
dustry they served; and they wanted their Directors to realize all that 
they felt. Therefore it was a good thiog to have them present. 

Mr. Haroip A. BEECHING, responding, said he had been a Director 
of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company for just over a quarier-of-a- 
century, and Chairman for two years. The late Chairman, Alderman 
Delves, was a Director 63 years, which he thought must be nearly a 
record in the history of gas undertakings. He was one of the “ grand 
old men” of the country, and was a friend of the late Sir George 
Livesey. During his own 25 years on the Board, he (the speaker) had 
been greatly struck by the marvellous progress of the gas industry— 
aided, he had no doubt, in great measure by organizations such as 
this, for it was an immense advantage for gas engineers to meet at 
intervals for interchange of opinions and experiences, and to discuss 
problems as they arose. In the year 1892 their late Engineer, Mr. 
Andrew Dougall, was President of the Association; and he and his 
colleagues felt it shed considerable lustre on their Company that now 
their present Engineer should also be made President. From the 
day of his appointment, the Board had never had a single regret at 
having chosen Mr. Langford as their Engineer. His first few years 
at Tunbridge Wells were very difficult, but he had steered successfully 
through the troubled waters and brought them through to the haven 
of rest. He possessed keen business aptitude, and kept himself well 
abreast of the times in all matters appertaining to the gas industry. 

€ Congratulated the Association upon having elected Mr. Langford 
as their President, and wished him a most happy and successful year 
of office. Before sitting down, he would like to extend, on behalf of 
his colleagues and himself, a cordial invitation to the members of the 

Association to visit Tunbridge Wells for their May meeting. They 

hoped the visitors would not only see something of the delightful 

Country and of the gas-works and offices, but that they would inspect 

the showrooms. When going about he always made a point of looking 
at the gas showrooms, and he believed those at Tunbridge Wells were 
pam to none in the Southern Counties. At any rate, he had yet to 

ind any to touch them for up-to-dateness and general effect. 

The Presipent thanked his Chairman for his kind words, and 


Previous to the meeting, luncheon was served. 


declared that it had been a great pleasure to him to go to Tunbridge 
Wells. During the-seven years he had spent there, great difficulties 
had been encountered, but he had never hada happier time in his life. 
Mr. Catt, the Secretary, had served the Company forty years In fact, 
they were a very happy family in Tunbridge Wells. He felt deeply 
the honour his Chairman and Directors had done him in coming to the 
luncheon to support him ; and he also wanted to thank them heartily, 
on — of the members, for inviting the Association to Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Mr. T. H. F. Larruorn submitted “ The Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers,” coupled with the name of Mr. Langford. 
He remarked that he had the advantage, in proposing this toast, that 
he knew little at close quarters of the work of the Association, except 
through the imperfect medium of his friend Mr. Carmichael! He 


| was therefore able to give fall play to his imagination in what he was 


going to say. Dealing in humorous vein with the items in the annual 
report, he said he noticed that as many as 55 members attended a 
meeting of the Eastern District at Brighton ; and if it was intended to 
continue these meetings in important towns, he would say (as he under- 
stood there was no representative from Southampton present) that 
Portsmouth was the most important town ia Hampshire. [Laughter 
Why not visit Portsmouth? Why not bold at Southsea the meeting 
which they usually held in the autumn? If they would do this, he 
could assure them of the best welcome of which his Company were 
capable ; and if the attendance was in proportion to the merits of the 
place, the number 55 would not be init. But he would seriously, and 
in the most kindly way, advise Mr. Beeching not to come,.for he feared 
that, if he saw the Portsea Island Company's showrooms he would 
have all the conceit that was in him washed out. [Laughter.] And 
yet, in spite of this fact, the members would hear presently from the 
paper which their Assistant Engineer, Mr. Whitehead, was going to 
read that they still preserved their native modesty in Portsmouth, 
because Mr. Whitehead frankly admitted at the end of his paper that 
even they had not yet been able to attain perfection. 

The PrEsIpENT remarked, in returning thanks, that it was extremely 
gratifying to them all to note how completely the Portsmouth and 
Tunbridge Wells Boards realized the enormous advantages accruing 
to the industry from an organization such as theirs. They might well 
be proud of their Association, which was founded so long ago as 1875. 
Looking back, one was mindful of those who had, through their zeal 
and their persistent efforts, brought the Association to its present high 
position. They were pleased to see many of those present that day, 
and paid tr.bute to their excellent work. On behalf of the Association, 
he thanked Mr. Lapthorn for the kind invitation to visit his works, 
They knew that Portsmouth was a leading Company, controlled by 
enterprising men, and that such a visit would profit them much, He 
iknew that as many members as could possibly do so would accept the 
nvitation with avidity. He looked forward to a happy year of office ; 
and he hoped, witb the help of the members and of their Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Bennett, it would be a successful year for the Association. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


An adjournment was then made to another room, where the 
business meeting was held—Mr. Leonarp J. LANGrorp again 
presiding. 

CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 

On the proposition of the PresipENT, the minutes of the last 
meeting, composed of the report appearing in the “ JourNaL,” 
were taken as read, and confirmed. 


ANNUAL REpoRT. 


The annual report for 1923, as circulated among the members, 
was also taken as read, and adopted, on the motion of the Presi- 
DENT, seconded by Mr. S. Hay (Gas Light and Coke Company). 

The report included the following items— 


The General Committee, in presenting their report for 1923, can 
again call attention to a satisfactory year of uninterrupted progress. 

The meetings have been well attended in spite of—on one occasion 
at least—very adverse weather conditions; the high order of the papers 
submitted no doubt accounting for the excellent numbers present. 

Important information bearing upon the national requirement of 
exercising every possible economy was contained in both the Presi- 
dential Address and the paper upon “ Waste-Heat Boilers ;” while the © 
constantly extending uses of gas is reflected in the paper on “ Distribu- 
tion.” 

The Committee deeply regret having to record the death of the fol- 
lowing members: Mr. James W. Helps, M.Inst.C.E., Croydon; Mr. 
C. W. Offord, Enfield ; and Mr. Edward Jones, Lewes. 

Oae member resigned during the year; but, on the other hand, addi- 
tional members were elected, leaving a total of 291 members, as com- 
pared with 284 at the end of 1922. 

The audited accounts show that the receipts during the year were 
£301 9s. 9d., while the expenditure amounted to {271 17s. 6d —a 
credit balance of {29 12s. 3d. remaining. The total funds of the 
Association on Dac. 31 were £57 173. 11}d. 


FourtH ANNUAL REporRT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE EASTERN 
DistRIcT, 


During the year 1923, eleven monthly meetings were held, the 
average attendance being 34 members. The June meeting was held at 
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Plymouth in conjunction with the Western District, and just previously 
to the visit of the Association in the President's town. The members 
very much appreciated the hospitality extended to them by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoyte on that occasion. 

A new departure was initiated by holding two meetings outside 
London—namely, at Brighton in April and at Canterbury in Septem- 
ber. These meetings proved very popular, as many as 55 members 
attending that held at Brighton. It is proposed to continue these 
“ County ” meetings two or three times during the summer months at 
the more important towns in each county in the district. 

The usual discussions on commercial subjects comprising the cost of 
raw materials and the residuals markets have been continued with con- 
siderable interest and benefit to the members. In.this connection, it is 
the opinion of the Committee that many members do not support in a 
sufficiently generous manner the monthly returns of prices and stocks ; 
many Companies neglecting to give any information whatever on these 
matters. The “ Question Box” has been the means of giving valuable 
information to all who attended the meetings. 

The short papers on technical subjects have reached a very high level 
in excellence, and the ensuing discussions have afforded to the mem- 
bers details of construction and methods of management which could 
not otherwise have been made available. The subjects considered in- 
cluded gas-works plant generally, electrical equipment, works and 
district governors, and the question of calorific power; many of the 
leading men of the profession in the Eastern District giving the benefit 
of their experience to the members. The transcripts of the shorthand 
wae A the discussions circulated among the members proved very 
valuable. 


The following District Officers were elected to serve during the 
coming year: 
Chairman.—Mr. A. H. Andrews. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr, F. Smallbone, 
Committee.—Messrs. C. Valon Bennett, C. F. Botley, A. Caddick, 
Chas, Chambers, A. G. Cheal, J. Fisher, D. H. Helps, S. 
Lacey, W. E. Price, R. H. Ruthven, C. H. Rutter, H. C. 


Smith, J. Terrace, J. S. Thorman, J. F. Tyndall, and W. H. 
Warren. 


Two members to vepresent the Eastern District on the Geneval Committee, 
in place of those retiving by rotation.—Messrs. C. Valon Bennett 
and J.S. Thorman, 

Hon, Secretary.—Mr. L. Trewby. 


The total membership of the Section is 237, of which 115 are 
representative members and 122 ordinary members. 
C. H. Rotter. 
Chairman. 


Fourth ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WESTERN 
DistRIcT. 

During the year eight meetings have been held—six at Exeter, and 
one each at Piymouth and Weston-super-Mare. The attendance at 
the meetings has been satisfactory, an average of eighteen members 
per meeting being recorded. This is an improvement on the year 
1922. 

The usual matters of interest with regard to the commercial side of 
the industry have provided good discussions from which beneficial 
results have been obtained. The paucity of technical subjects is re- 
gretted, but it is hoped that members will endeavour in the coming 
year to introduce subjects for discussion on the technical side on 
similar lines to those adopted by the Eastern District ; and they are 
invited to give this matter their earnest attention. 

The following members were elected as District Officers to serve 
during the coming year : 

Chairman.—Mr. S. E. Halliwell. 

Vice-Chaiyman.—Mr, C. G. Dawson. 

Committee.—Messrs. J, Armstrong, J. H. Cornish, P. S: Hoyte, 

J. H. Pye, H. E. Riley, R. Robertson, J. Taylor, W. P. Tervet, 
E. P. Vince, and J. Wesley Whimster. 
Hon, Secretary.—Mr. W. E. Dean. 


Reviewing the year generally, good progress has been made; 
and it is hoped that all members will continue to give the affairs of 
the district their support, as it is only by this means that the success 
of the Association in the West is assured. 

S, E. HALiiwE-Lt, 
Chairman, 


Mr. A. F. BRowNE AN Honorary MEMBER. 


The PresipEnT said he now had the pleasure of proposing 
that Mr. A. F. Browne, late of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, be elected an honorary member of the Association. Mr. 
Browne had been an indefatigable worker for the Association 
through a long life. He had been President, a member of the 
Committee, for many years Hon. Secretary, and last, but not 
least, he was Auditor. They all knew him as a most worthy 
man, 

Mr. A. H. ANpREws (Vauxhall) seconded, and remarked that 
to many of them Mr. Browne was a very old friend. He himself 
had had the pleasure of working under him at Vauxhall, and he 
could say that there never was a more sympathetic master or a 
more loyal and true friend. They all wished him good health and 
many years of life. 

The resolution having been carried with applause, 

Mr. Browne said that when he heard from the Hon. Secretary 
that this resolution was to be moved, he was both very much 
surprised and very much pleased. He felt that a great honour 
had been done him. It was always a delight to meet old friends, 
and he was glad of the privilege of continuing to do so as an 
honorary member. He had been greatly struck by the extra- 
ordinary growth of the Association from the point of view of the 





work done. It seemed that each year brought something new in 
which the Association could take a part. 


New MEMBERS. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett, of Redhill) read the 
following list of names of proposed new members: Mr. Alfred 
Ernest Brooks, Gas-Works, Ascot; Mr. Edward Eric Calvert, 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Fulham Works; Mr. Frederick 
Arthur Frost, South Metropolitan Gas Company, Old Kent Road 
Works; Mr. John Ernest Hammond, Gas-Works, Lewes; Mr, 
William Arthur Howie, Gas-Works, Gravesend; and Mr. William 
Henry Swallow, Gas-Works, Uckfield. 

Their election was agreed to, on the proposition of the Presi. 
DENT. 

Mr. P. G. G. Moon, in seconding, pointed out that, with a great 
and growing industry like theirs, they needed as much new blood, 
fresh ideas, and help as they could possibly get, and therefore 
they welcomed with open arms these new recruits to the Asso- 
ciation. 

REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 


Mr. P. S. Hoyre (Plymouth) proposed that the President be 
elected the representative of the Association on the Council pf 
the Institution of Gas Engineers for the current year. They 
could, he said, sum-up the President in half-a-dozen words—he 
was one of the very best. [‘‘Hear, hear.”] He could assure 
him that, if this resolution was passed, he would receive a very 
hearty welcome on the Council, of which he would be a most 
valuable member. 

Mr. P. E. Browne (Brighton) seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to, and acknowledged by the PRESIDENT. 


PRESENTATION TO THE IMMEDIATE PAsT-PRESIDENT, 


The PresIpEnT said he now had the exceedingly pleasing, and 
most important, duty of thanking, on behalf of the Association, 
their friend and immediate Past-President, Mr. Hoyte, for the 
very able manner in which he conducted the business of the 
Association during his year of office. Mr. Hoyte had more than 
fulfilled the great expectations the members had of him. It 
was a great honour to be President of such an Association; but 
the honour must be accompanied by responsibilities, and some- 
times anxieties. Mr. Hoyte had accepted them cheerfully, and 
carried the Association through a successful and happy year. 
They remembered the excellent paper he secured for them from 
Mr. Thorman on “ Waste-Heat Boilers’—a paper which created 
universal interest throughout the industry. They remembered, 
too, with real pleasure, their visit to Plymouth—the delightful 
and instructive time spent at Mr. Hoyte’s works, together with 
the welcome and hospitality received from him and his Com- 
pany. Nowthat Mr. Hoyte had relinquished the Presidency and 
taken prominent place in the long line of illustrious Past-Presi- 
dents, they extended to him their hearty congratulations and 
thanks for his untiring efforts, the results of which must bring to 
him that satisfaction born of the knowledge of work well done. 

Continuing, the President said: In asking you to accept our 
sincere thanks, Mr. Hoyte, we also ask your acceptance of this 
salver as a small token of our appreciation and esteem. This is 
the first occasion in the history of the Association for a Past- 
President to receive something other than thanks, and I cannot 
refrain from expressing a feeling of sympathy with those who 
have nothing tangible to remind them of their Presidential year. 
Naturally, I like the innovation. [Laughter.] A point in con- 
nection with this which will appeal, not only to Mr. Hoyte, but to 
every member present, is that Miss Rutter, the talented daughter 
of our esteemed member from Brighton, is responsible for the 
design. [Applause.} We are extremely grateful and thankful 
to you, Miss Rutter, for the interest and care you have taken in 
producing this work of art, and, Mr. Hoyte, we trust that it will 
be to you a memento through a long and happy life of your 
Presidential Year, and of the many new friends made during 
that year. ; 

Mr. HoyTE said he felt rather overwhelmed by all the kind 
things Mr. Langford had said about him, for he was conscious of 
many defects in his year of office. But it was certainly the 
happiest year of his life. When the question of a memento for 
Presidents of the Association was first mooted, he had no thought 
of anything so handsome as the salver which had just been handed 
to him. It was especially gratifying to know that the daughter 
of one of their oldest members, and oldest friends, Mr. Rutter, 
had been associated with this lovely gift. The design was a most 
beautiful one; and he was more than proud to be the first re- 
cipient of such a memento of his year of office. 

Mr. Lancrorp then delivered the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—I trust you will grant me that gracious indulgence 
which is usually extended to one who solicits your attention for 
the first time. I do not affect to be insensible to the critical 
spirit that pervades this assembly, and I know and feel how much 
need there is for indulgence, of which, however, I will endeavour 
to prove myself not unworthy, by promising not to abuse it. I 
have to thank you again most heartily for the great honour you 
have conferred upon me and the Company I represent by elect: 
ing me your President for the year. Many of my predecessors !0 
this chair have expressed doubts as to their ability adequately t0 
fill so important a position; and I, too, suffer that apprebensio? 
in no less degree. With your assistance, which I earnestly seek, 
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it will be my endeavour to maintain the fine traditions of the 
Southern Association, which has done so much in the past 
towards the advancement of the gas industry. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. 


On this occasion I do not propose to occupy your time with an 
account of the history of the Tunbridge Wells Gas Company, or 
of the modernizing work that has been carried out in connection 
with the plant. There will, I hope ere long, be another oppor- 
tunity of presenting to you the particulars, and of making for 
yourselves an inspection of the plant. Nor doI intend to adopt 
the somewhat conventional course of referring in detail to the 
progress of the gas industry—wonderful as this has been—other 
than presently to quote figures to show that the progress which 
has been made demands of us very serious consideration of cer- 
tain phases in our existing position, and of (so far as itis humanly 
possible to forecast or imagine) those conditions likely to arise in 
the future. To my mind, our position is such that there is more 
profit to be gained by looking forward than by looking back. 
What has been, we know; whatis to be, we do not know with any 
certainty, but we are cognizant of the fact that our responsibilities 
lie in the future. 

The responsibilities of those who have guided the fortunes of 
the industry in the past have been immense; they have done good 
and, indeed, marvellous work. We honour their memories. But 
we of to-day stand upon the solid and noble foundations which 
they have constructed; and so standing, as we look around and 
see the courses of human invention and ambition, both helpful to 
us and otherwise, and of developments which were not of the days 
of our predecessors, but are now, and which will still increase 
with influences both for and against us, we cannot fail to realize 
that our responsibilities as gas engineers and managers will also 
be progressively heavier as time passes. As we have larger in- 
terests to-day to defend than our predecessors, so, before we have 
finished our active careers, we shall have larger interests still to 
protect; and just as our work in prosecuting our business is 
heavier than it was in the days of our predecessors, so with the 
developments about us (our vision gives us larger prospects to- 

day) will our responsibilities become intensified. It is in this vein 
of thought that I want to carry you with me to-day. 


INTRODUCTORY DATA AS TO PROGRESS. 


-There is no place for pessimism in our outlook, as a careful 
survey of the industry’s progress discloses. The following figures 
taken from the Board of Trade Returnsof Authorized Gas Under- 
takings show the increase during the past ten years; and they 
assert that the gas industry, far from being moribund, as some 
would have us believe, is very much alive. 











as Gas Sold. No. of Consumption 
Thousands, Consumers. | per Head, 
C.Ft. C.Ft. 
ee 232,602,789 7,672,146 30,318 
|. rar 198,922,469 6,876,149 28,929 
Increase. 33,680,320 795:997 1,389 
a eae | 16'9 11'6 | 4°8 


Now I would ask you to mark two or three things arising from 
these figures, The first is that the decade to which they refer has 
been one in which difficulties of an uuprecedented order have ob- 
tained. The second is that, despite this condition and the keener 
competition from electricity, there has been a large increase in 
consumption. The third is that this increase in business—I empha- 
size this—has been obtained though the prices for gas have been 
abnormally high. The fourth is that the average consumption per 
consumer has risen during this high-priced period. 

Now those among us who investigate these things, and try to 
interpret their meaning and ascertain their indications, will find 
in the data good reason to rejoice. In the first place, they inform 
us that our primary commodity has virtues, other than its price, 
which commend it to the community; they also show that those 
same virtues (aided by our educational work) draw into patronage 
an increasing number of consumers; they also indicate that those 
who are consumers are willing and ready to make still larger 
application of gas. Had the same increase of business been ob- 
tained at lower prices, the data would have been less effective in 
the message they bear for us; and a highly encouraging message 
itis. It assures us that, as we are able to reduce the charge per 
unit of thermal value, the same tendencies witnessed during the 
past decade will produce faster speed in effecting our trading ex- 
pansion, particularly when aided by the growth in economy and 
efficiency of the appliances we have to offer. 


A LARGE PROGRAMME OF WORK. 


But, gentlemen, this does not mean that, because of the merits 
of our product, we may sit with folded hands, and wait for the 
business to come in. We have to work to secure lower prices— 
work for those economies which do not come of their own accord. 
We have to work to resist and to overcome the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances and of competition, and we have to work to 
make ihe maximum use of those advantages which we know, and 
which ur competitors—coal, electricity, and oil—know, that we 
Possess in a remarkable degree. That work is our responsibility 
a our trust. Its area is large. It commences in the coalfields ; 

penetrates the works of those who design and construct our 
Plant; it is found in every part of the processes in our works; it 


in the houses of our consumers. It includes, too, our many and 
varied commercial transactions. Considering these things, and 
looking to the future, it shows that the programme before us js 
composed of many items. 

Let us consider this programme, though I am afraid that my 
ability to compass much in little will not enable me, in the time at 
disposal, nor in the ambit of my imagination, adequately to cover 
all that I should bring within the scope of the programme. I am 
not going to refer, other than in passing, to the work of our central 
organizations. They are here—established, settled, indispensable. 
Each has its definite work to perform—defensive and offensive, 
and steadily promoting the industry’s interests through co-opera- 
tive effort, through research, through conference, through watch- 
fulness ; ever ready to do that which is essential; all helping in 
the carrying-out of the programme before us. 


THE GAS REGULATION ACT. 


The programme for to-day and the future is largely concen- 
trated in the Gas Regulation Act, which has enlarged our liberties 
and our responsibilities. It has imposed upon us the obligation 
to sell heat, to charge for heat, and to supply the agent by the com- 
bustion of which that heat is provided on the most economical 
terms ; otherwise our financial interests will suffer. 

In passing, it is of interest to ascertain how far the industry 
has transferred its operations from cubic feet to heat value. The 
recent publication by the National Gas Council of the list of 
Orders issued by the Board of Trade up to Dec. 31 last gives us 
some indication, though we should have liked to know what per- 
centage of the total gas supply of the country is represented by 
the figures. No lessthan 507 Orders had at that date been issued 
under section 1, out of the 797 statutory undertakings included in 
the Board of Trade Returns. In other words, nearly two-thirds 
of the total undertakings have been dealt with. Considering the 
detail involved, and that each case has had to be considered upon 
its own conditions and merits, the vast work has been expedi- 
tiously performed; but it will be a good thing when all the statu- 
tory gas supply of the country has passed to the therm basis and 
status. Then, progressively, our statistical history and technical 
and commercial comparisons will become more informative and 
more exact. Another point of interest is given in the analysis 
made in one of our technical papers (see “Gas JouRNAL” for 
Feb. 27 last) of the declarations of calorific value by the under- 
takings which had received Orders up to Dec. 31, 1923. From 
that analysis it is seen that no fewer than 428 out of the 507 under- 
takings to which Orders have been issued have declared values 
between and including 450 and 500 B.Th.U.,58 below 450 B.Th.U., 
and about 20 above 500 B.Th.U. There have been 56 changes 
from the original declaration—four of them in a lower direction, 
while 52 have been to higher figures; but only five have passed 
above 500 B.Th.U. These figures are indicative of the value of 
the Act in permitting changes according to circumstances, with- 
out interfering with standard or basic prices. They also suggest 
that in some cases declarations were at first made which were 
not in the best economic interests of the undertaking, and that 
consumers, on the first declaration, were receiving much more 
than the value of a therm at the price of a therm. The price 
charged would, of course, include the higher value; but the fact 
that more B.Th.U. were being delivered as a therm than it should 
contain would be in a degree inimical to a lower price per therm. 
However, gas engineers are now able, with experience, to work to 
a lower margin of safety between the declared and the actual 
value supplied. 


THE DIVISIONS IN THE PROGRAMME, 


The Gas Regulation Act, in effect, partially supplies us with the 
headings to the divisions in our programme; and in each division 
several items could be placed : 


(1) The Act insists on economical and efficient working, where- 
by consumers shall get therms as cheaply as possible. If 
there is not economical working, in the case of standard 
and basic price companies, the penalty has to be paid in a 
lower dividend than would otherwise obtain. 

(2) The Act-insists on the consumer’s receiving what he pays 
for. 

(3) The Act insists on a higher standard of purity and a good 
standard of pressure. 

(4) It imposes the obligation upon us to cross the threshold 
of our consumers’ houses, and adjust their burners on any 
variation of declared calorific power. This is a broad hint 
to us. 


Now let us consider these divisions in a little more detail. In 
a Presidential Address, however, one cannot deal with all they 
involve, looking to the present and the future. 


COAL AND CARBONIZATION. 


First of all as to the price of gas. In order to supply the con- 
sumers at the lowest possible price, and pay the stockholders 
the best dividend allowable when operating under a fair standard 
price, we have to seek economies and efficiencies in all directions 
—in respect of coal; in the selection of durable and good heat- 
transmitting material for the construction of the settings, to render 
maximum service with low maintenance costs; and in the scien- 
tific working of our settings, so that we get the best results pos- 
sible from a ton of coal. The buying of material and vending of 
products also come into the scope of our responsibilities in this 





extends through our distribution system, and on to the burners 


connection, But we must leave them here, as to an extent they 
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are uncontrollable by us; the law of supply and demand, and 
combinations of producers, being our superiors in that regard. 

As to coal, so far as price is concerned there does not appear 
to be much prospect of any immediate substantial reduction. At 
the present time we are faced by grave uncertainty. A month or 
so may bring us face to face with a serious situation, owing to 
the three months’ notice which has been given by the miners to 
terminate the National Wages Agreement, and the obvious diffi- 
culties of composing a new one. The object of the miners is to 
gain more of the proceeds of the industry; and yet during the 
third quarter of last year the average net cost of production was 
18s. 1o‘ogd. per ton. It is the idea of the miners that they 
should have still more pay at the expense of the consumers of 
coal, and that provision should be made so that the least remu.- 
nerative and most difficultly worked mines should be placed in a 
position to pay the various grades of men’s wages equal to those 
obtaining in the better favoured districts. In the circumstatices, 
one cannot raise any great hope of pit-head prices descending at 
present, unless the men can be prevailed upon to return to the 
eight-hour system, and so reduce production costs by larger 
output per man. The waste through the reduction of hours 
and the avoidable loss of man-hours in the coal industry are 
appalling. I cannot, examining the matter with the best intelli- 
gence I can apply, encourage the hope (as I have said) of any 
appreciable reduction of pit-head prices, unless something almost 
revolutionary trom the present state of affairs takes place. 
Meanwhile, industrial disturbances urge the need of the tradi- 
tional standards for stocks being exceeded by the more expensive 
coal, which is an enforced uneconomy. The only satisfaction is 
that with prices of coal so much higher than pre-war, the market 
value of coke is enhanced, and the demand is good. Conveyance 
costs may give us some further relief ; and that is a matter which 
is an item of our programme for the future, but one which we 
can leave in the capable hands of the National Gas Council. 

But there are items in which we can indiyidually do our part. 
We have grumbled again and again as to the quality of the coal 
supplied to us. Some have more ground for this than others. 
It is generally conceded that there has been an improvement; 
but the improvement is not common to all coals, and in the case 
of others it is only partial. We have still to lament the presence 
of, and the inefficiency produced by, incombustibles in coal. Re- 
tort room is wasted by them ; heat is uselessly expended on them, 
rendering the fuel account higher than it should be per unit of 
effective work ; our coke is impaired in its physical and useful 
cbaracteristics by the large contentofash. It costs as much to 
convey this inert material as it does good coal. Is it not time 
that the great industries banded together, and brought their 
influence to bear in securing the reduction to a reasonable 
figure of incombustibles in coal? Itis a national burden and 
drawback, the aggregate cost of which cannot be estimated; but 
that it is great cannot be gainsaid. It is one of the directions 
in which we must seek to enhance our efficiencies, and so realize 
economy—an economy which would aggregate much for the gas 
industry, besides improving the value of its coke. 

Then comes forward for our consideration—incompletely it will 
have to be through the pressure of time, for the subject is large— 
the question of attaining higher economies in our manufacture 
of gas. Some of us believe we are doing the best possible in our 
circumstances. Are we? Are we certain of it? Do we do any- 
thing to assure ourselves that we are attaining the maximum ? 
These are questions into which penetrates that of chemical super- 
vision and control—tbe control which tests our raw material, the 
heats required for the best results according to the chemical and 
physical characteristics of the coal we use, the operations in all 
our processes, and the results from them. This is another item 
in our programme for the immediate future, if not already dev- 
eloped. It is imperative, if the best possible is to be made of the 
injunctions of, and obligations imposed by, the Gas Regulation 
Act, and of the interests of our undertakings and our consumers. 
I may be accused of talking of impossible ideals for the many. 
I am talking of those things which I believe from my own experi- 
ence to be practicable and paying, and which must not be neg- 
lected in the future. Where concerns cannot afford to have such 
control within their own staff (I believe many more could which 
do not, though it would be a financial advantage), then there is 
not the slightest reason why the simple process of a co-operative 
engagement of a suitable chemist should not be adopted by a 
group of small undertakings. The savings to be effected would 
pay, and that handsomely. 

Those who heard or have read the Cantor Lectures recently 
delivered by Mr. E. V. Evans, the Chief Chemist of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, will have been struck by the opening 
part of the first one, in which he dealt with the value of the 
therm in our decisions as to carbonizing processes, in comparing 
them and their results, and in ascertaining the distribution in our 
products of the therms contained in the original coal. We have 
seen the large amount of effort that has been expended in trying 
to raise through the Press the enthusiasm of the public in low- 
temperature carbonization; the gas industry has been urged by 
one or two famous, if not omniscient, chemists to renounce their 
old high-temperature ways, and to adopt the less drastic treat- 
ment of coal by applying to it much lower temperatures. They 
have apparently not studied the matter from the thermal point of 
view as advised by Mr. Evans, who shows that, so studied, the 
low-temperature process is thermally not so efficient as the high- 
temperature one, and that from the standpoint of the town-gas 
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maker, whose primary object is the production of gas, a large 
proportion of the therms of the coal under low-temperature 
operation take the wrong turning. Mr. Evans took coal having a 
value of 300 therms. Carbonizing that coal, without steam, 
72 therms of gas were yielded, 17 therms of tar, and 199 therms 
of coke—totalling 288 therms of the original 300, which shows a 
loss of 12 therms in the process, due to the fact that the whoie of 
the heat required for the work is not transmitted through the 
walls of the retort, but is partly supplied from the coal under- 
going carbonization. Carbonizing at a low temperature, 35 
therms of gas were obtained, 26 therms of tar, and 223 thernis of 
coke. These figures total to 284 therms, and show a loss in the 
process of 16 therms, or 4 more than in the high-temperature 
system. This disposes once and for all of the assertion that the 
low-temperature process is the more efficient. The figures as to 
the distribution of the therms in the products also disclose a loss 
of 37 therms of gas, 9 of which have gone to the tar, and 24 to 
the coke. The comment of Mr. Evans upon this is very much to 
the point: “ Unless the tar produced in the low-temperature pro- 
cess commands a higher value on the thermal basis than the high. 
temperature tar, the consumer of low-temperature fuel must be 
prepared to pay for the potential volatile therms in it at their 
true price before low temperature distillation can be expected to 
be as remunerative as that at high temperature.” This shows the 
value of the therm in our technical operations. Mr. Evans appeals 
for its general institution in our work—stating the original thermal 
value of the coal, and the distribution of the therms in the pro- 
ducts. This supplies another item in our programme—the estab. 
lishing of the thermal system as a standard of comparison for gas. 
making processes, although the thermal basis cannot be in all 
circumstances the determining one for plant or process, but must 
be supplemented by individual commercial considerations, 
Nevertheless, it is a good system, and I add my voice to that of 
Mr. Evans in suggesting its adoption in our technical work, in 
which we have always been at a disadvantage through possessing 
no definite and universally applied standard for expressing our 
working data. 

I cannot dwell at length on the carbonizing systems offered to 
us in these times; and one finds it difficult to keep pace with all 
that is claimed for them respectively. Hence the trite remark as 
to the trouble involved in making choice of the system to adopt. 
Though verticals, with steaming, are yielding excellent results, the 
advantages and economies derived from their installation have 
not been sufficiently attractive to justify general adoption; and 
local conditions in many instances may turn the balance in 
favour of horizontals, where reconstruction, not new plant, is de- 
manded. Maximum therm production at the lowest possible cost 
into the holder of gas consistent in quality and composition, and 
suitable for the manifold processes for which it is used, is our 
objective. Praiseworthy advances have been made in this direc- 
tion; but there is still great scope for the recovery of a larger 
percentage of heat units from the coal than has hitherto been 
accomplished. Complete gasification has not hitherto received 
the scientific investigation it merits; but I believe that experi- 
ments and research work are now being conducted which may 
result in the development of a plant effecting greater economies 
than the various carbonizing plants already established. In this 
connection you will have noticed a series of articles recently con- 
tributed to the Technical Press by Dr. M. W. Travers, F.R.S., and 
Mr. F. W. Clark, describing a new system whereby, for the first 
time upon a working scale, coal is carbonized for the production 
of town gas by the internal, or direct, application of heat; all 
retorts and external heating being entirely eliminated. The heat 
so applied is regeneratively recovered from the heat in the waste 
gases, hence the title—* Regenerative Coal Gasification System.” 
Lately I had the opportunity of inspecting a plant rated at 
300,000 c.ft. per diem, working near London, which has been daily 
supplying gas to the district for several months; and itis clear that 
what has been hitherto regarded as impracticable in the carboniza- 
tion of coal by the direct application of heat (except by the use of 
oxygen) is now being accomplished, without the production of a 
larger percentage of inerts than obtains in present general prac: 
tice. In our gas manufacturing processes, as well as in the super- 
vision of the quality of the bye-products, there is much to be done 
in seeking for that economy and efficiency which will contribute 
to lower charges for therms to our consumers and to higher divi- 
dends to our stockholders. 


CONSUMERS’ PROTECTION—PURITY AND PRESSURE. 


Need I dwell upon the divisions Nos. 2 and 3 in the programme 
of work before us, as produced by the Gas Regulation Act? The 
items that come under those heads are obvious. I have spoken 
of chemical control in our operations, The same chemical control 
will ensure that gas of the calorific value declared and the purity 
prescribed is delivered to the consumer ; and, in addition, there 
are the prescriptions of the Gas Referees and the tests by the Gas 
Examiner. When the continuously-recording calorimeter to be 
prescribed has been tested and not found wanting, it will give 
additional protection to all consumers of undertakings selling moré 
than roo million c.ft. of gas per annum. The consumers are we 
protected; and though all this may be more exacting for us as the 
responsible officers of gas undertakings, it is also, regarding it in 
the proper light, in the interests of the undertakings we serve. ° 
have to beget confidence and satisfaction among our consumers; 
and the ordinances I have referred to will contribute to those 
desirable conditions. Winning confidence and giving satisfaction 
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are the best possible assurances for gas undertakings. 
interests to give the best service; and there is no excuse for us in 
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It is to our 


these times not to comply with our obligations in respect of 
calorific power and purity, other than through accident or the 
interruption of the supplies required for our manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

There is pressure. Among the items of our programme for the 
future will be, in many cases, the revision of distributing systems, 
so as to ensure the pressure at which we are under an obligation 
tosupply gas. Some undertakings can do this now; in others, 
the small mains which have been laid on the outskirts of the 
district will need supplementing. Such work involves money; 
but it is money well spent, for good service means much to us. 
In the long run a bold policy in this regard, and the money ex- 
pended, will bring their good reward. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to bear in mind that the business of gas supply has 
largely increased ; and yet in many instances and many quarters 
the old mains are adequate—thanks not only to those who were 
responsible for their laying, but to the characteristics of the new 
business, which have distributed the load over a greater number 
of hours out of the twenty-four. 


ACROSS THE THRESHOLD. 


Our programme, as revised by the Gas Regulation Act, neces- 
sitates the crossing of the threshold of consumers’ houses, and 
adjusting their burners on a change of declared calorific value. 
This brings us to the question as to whether there will not be wis- 
dom on our part, throughout the industry, in going beyond that 
obligation, and extending our interest to the efficient working of 
consumers’ appliances. We have to remember that for our in- 
dustry these are not the days of the deep past, when there was no 
competition other than oil, and when gas was used for little else 
but one purpose. There is now keen competition; the uses of gas 
are varied ; and consumers do not exercise the most rigorous con- 
trol over their gas-consuming appliances. The conditions are 
such that we must, whereit is not already being done, forsake our 
traditional and antiquated ideas of not passing beyond the meter, 
and render service where that service is vitally necessary. 

We are all of one mind in these days of keen competition 
that efficiency in gas service is equally as important as efficiency 
in manufacture. During the last two years much valuable in- 
formation, together with statistics, has been placed before us in 
papers written by engineers who are alive to the fact that, speak- 
ing generally, much lighting and power business could be retained 
which passes to our competitors, and additional business secured, 
if more attention were paid to consumers individually. I would 
refer you to Mr. Bloor’s Paper, read at a District Conference in 
Bradford, and reported in the “ Gas JournaL” for April 5, 1922; 
also to the Paper by Mr. Edison Stones, of Glasgow, before the 
North British Gas Association, and reported on April 11 of last 
year. Their District research work proves conclusively that a 
maintenance scheme for the few is by no means sufficient, and 
that a house-to-house scheme is essential if efficient service 
isto be rendered. With such a scheme, engineers and officers 
tesponsible for this important part of the industry’s work would 
be relieved of a great deal of anxiety, and undoubtedly much of 

the suspicion now falling on our commodity would be allayed. 

Complaints of inefficient service received at the office, though 
promptly remedied and probably small in number, are no criterion 
that those who do not complain are satisfied. We cannot expect 
all consumers to take upon themselves the cleaning and adjusting 
of appliances; neither can we expect them to know if such appli- 
ances are extravagant in consumption, or obsolete. Surely such 
responsibility devolves upon gas undertakings; and, by accepting 
it, we shall go a long way towards winning the confidence of our 
consumers, which must inevitably prove mutually advantageous. 


THE RESULTS OF AN INSPECTION. 


_ For the purpose of ascertaining the actual conditions obtaining 
in our own area, two experienced men were deputed to inspect 
the appliances in a number of houses. A suitably-couched letter 
from the Secretary secured their entrance, and 105 houses were 
Visited. The results of the inspections were as follows: Defec- 
tive lighting burners, 5 p.ct.; defective fires, 13 p.ct.; defective 
water heaters, 10 p.ct.; and defective miscellaneous appliances, 
‘¢p.ct. In the case of gas-fires, the defects were due to broken 
fuel, incorrect adjustment, old-pattern fires, and inefficient venti- 
lation. Cookers required spare parts, adjusting, taps tightening, 
&e., and water heaters needed cleaning. No complaints had 
fen received ; and, though many of the defects were of a minor 
tature, it must be admitted that such conditions militate against 
the popularity of gas. My Company are fully alive to the 
Hpettance of this question; and I have no doubt that these pre- 
iminary investigations will ultimately result in specially-trained 
men being permanently engaged in house-to-house inspection and 
maintenance. These men must not only be skilled in maintenance 
work, but must combine a thorough knowledge of gas-appliances, 
~ the necessary qualities of good approach and tact. The 
st great essential is to establish confidence between consumer 
Company, by maintaining existing appliances in the highest 
se of efficiency. When this is accomplished, consumers will 
. willing to receive suggestions for new and improved apparatus. 
pe few consumers have any real conception of the service gas 
— We must set continually before them fine examples 
the ighting, and properly-adjusted appliances, and thereby raise 
. Standard of expectancy as regards the performance of 
SS-apparaius. The question of cost in providing free labour 


which I should like to draw particular attention. 
revision of standard prices under section 1 of the Act; and there 
is likely to be a considerable amount of revision as time passes. 





naturally comes to one’s mind, but I am firmly convinced that the 
advantages accruing will more than warrant the small amount 
entailed. Glasgow estimates this figure to be 14d. per 1ooo c.ft. 


We must also encourage consumers to visit the showrooms and 


select appliances that will give the maximum efficiency for mini- 
mum gas consumption. 
in some cases not without reason, that the gas undertaking’s chief 
concern is that as great a quantity of gas as possible should be 
used, apart altogether from the service it can give. 
can only be broken down by patiently proving that good all-round 
service at the lowest cost is the aim of the industry. 
most encouraging developments in this connection has been the 
inauguration (thanks to the “ B.C.G.A.”) of Salesmen’s Circles, 
marked features of which have been evidence of this new spirit 
of service, as well as. the seriois endeavour of salesmen generally 
to improve their own knowledge, and enthuse each other by 
mutual interchange of ideas and experiences. 
ments are all to the good, and in my opinion merit our fullest 
sympathy and support. 


Too many people still think, and I fear 


This attitude 
One of the 


Such develop- 


STANDARD PRICE REVISION. 


Before leaving the Gas Regulation Act, there is a matter to 
It refers tothe 


It will be remembered by those of you who have followed this 
question that, in the inquiry into the revision of the standard price 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company, a claim was preferred by 
them that some allowance should be made in their favour for 
those economies which have been effected in working ~ to skil- 
fal and intelligent management) apart from the reduction of costs 
brought about by the lowering of the market prices of coal and 


_labour, the reduction of rates and taxes, and so forth—thus dis- 


criminating between economies over which they have control and 
those over which they have no control. It is obvious that reduc- 
tions have been effected in the charges to consumers in excess of 
the reductions made in the uncontrollable items of expenditure ; 
and it is only reasonable that some acknowledgment should be 
made of that excess in the standard price revision, so that the 
proprietors of the concern should participate in the results of the 
good working. But, in the event, it seems to me that there was 
no recognition of the claim made by the Company, as their figures 
showed that they were entitled to a standard price of 11d. per 
therm (which is the revised figure) without taking into account 
the economies effected by good management. 

The question arises: Have the Board of Trade the power under 
the Act to make such recognition? It seems to me that certain 
of the terms of the Act give that power; but, being a layman in 
legal interpretations, I am opentocorrection. If the terms of the 
Act do not give the power, then there is another item for our pro- 
gramme—to see whether it would be possible to obtain a short 
Act to amend the 1920 Act in this respect. The matter is impor- 
tant, and therefore I would ask you to glance at the clause: 


The standard or maximum price per therm fixed by the Order 
shall be a price corresponding as nearly as may be to that 
fixed by those provisions for each 1000 c.ft., but with such 
addition as appears to the Board reasonably required in 
order to meet the increases (if any) due to circumstances 
beyond the control of, or which could not reasonably have 
been avoided by, the undertakers, which have occurred 
since June 30, 1914, in the costs and charges of and inci- 
dental to the production and supply of gas by the under- 
takers; and the Order may make such modifications of any 
provisions whereby the rate of dividend payable by the under- 
takers or any other payment 1s dependent on the price of gas 
supplied as appear to the Board to be necessary : 

Provided that, if at any time it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Trade that the costs and charges of and inci- 
dental to the production and supply of gas have substan- 
tially altered from circumstances beyond the control of, or 
which could not reasonably have been avoided by, the under- 
takers, the Board may, if they think fit, on the application 
of the undertakers or of the local authority, or, where the 
local authority are the undertakers, of twenty consumers, 
make an amending Order correspondingly revising the powers 
of charging authorized by the original Order. 


The words “ The Order may make such modifications of any pro- 
visions whereby the rate of dividend payable by the undertakers, 
or any other payment, is dependent on the price of gas supplied 
as appear to the Board to be necessary,” and the later ones, 
“beyond the control of, or which could not reasonably have been 
avoided by the undertakers,” appear to me to give wide discre- 
tionary power to the Board. I may be mistaken; and my confi- 
dence is shaken somewhat when I read: “ Make an amending 
Order correspondingly revising the powers of charging authorized 
by the original Order.” These words seem to indicate that only 
the considerations affecting the granting of an increase in the 
standard price are to be taken into account in making revision. 
The whole matter is confessedly open to doubt; but equity de- 
mands that in making revision circumstances within the con- 
trol of the management of a gas undertaking should be taken 
into account, and an allowance be made for them. Hence, if the 
Board have not the power to make the necessary recognition in 
an Amending Order, it should be conferred before injustice 
spreads itself. 
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EFFICIENT MEN FOR THE FUTURE. 


I am afraid my address has already exceeded the length which 
I have any right to impose on you and your good nature. But 
there is one other important item which should be at once in- 
cluded in our programme of essential work. I have spoken of the 
growth of our responsibilities. It is a duty to ourselves and our 
industry that we in office at the present time should see that right 
men are at hand to carry on our work when the time comes for 
us to relinquish it. With increased responsibilities and more 
onerous conditions, a high efficiency is required in the man. 
Late, but better late than never, the industry has taken in hand 
the work of applying a scheme for systematic training, education, 
examination, and certification of the men who are, in the time to 
come, to take up technical and commercial management in the 
industry. There is no one among us who, having any sense of 
responsibility and possessing a broad outlook, will not welcome 
this, and will not do all that lies within his power to produce effi- 
cient and competent men. These are equally as necessary as 
efficient plant; and efficient plant requires efficient men to get 
the maximum result out of it. Besides, a wise board of directors 
or corporation gas committee require an efficient man as their 
technical and commercial adviser. 


OUR OWN ASSOCIATION WORK. 


With regard to the Southern Association, I wish to emphasize 
the importance of every eligible engineer in our vast area be- 
coming a member. The monthly meetings of the Eastern and 
Western Sections provide opportunities for frank discussion of 
technical aud commercial matters; and an exceedingly pleasing 
feature of,them is the broad spirit evinced by members in their 
readiness freely to impart valuable information to those who have 
not the facilities for obtaining it otherwise. I have sympathy 
with engineers and managers who suffer from extreme modesty in 
the matter of public speaking; but, being myself a sufferer, let 
me assure any who have not attended these sectional gatherings 
that they will find in them an atmosphere which prompts the most 
hesitant to take part in the discussions. 

A further and distinctive feature of these monthly District meet- 
ings is the shorthand reporting of the technical portions of the 
proceedings. These reports are reproduced and posted to all 
members desirous of filing them for reference; most valuable 
information being thus accumulated. This practice, instituted in 
1921, and peculiar only to the Southern Association, is recognized 
and appreciated by members as one which has immeasurably 
increased the usefulness of their meetings; and I am sure I am 
voicing their feelings in expressing our great indebtedness and 
thanks to Mr. Trewby, the popular Honorary Secretary of the 
Eastern District, from whom the suggestion emanated. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


I cannot close this address without brief reference to the gas 
exhibit which is being organized in connection with the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley. The Executive have asked for 
a considerable sum of money to enable them to arrange an ex- 
hibit really worthy of our great industry, and—a most important 
item—to popularize not only the exhibit, but gas generally, by 
means of effective and adequate publicity. It is gratifying to 
learn that to the appeal for support generous response is being 
made, and that there is every indication that the work of the 
Executive will not be hampered by lack of funds. 

Our Prince has very happily named the Exhibition ‘‘ The Shop 
Window of the Empire,” and I can assure you on first-hand 
knowledge that our particular section will be well to the fore in 
effectiveness of display and appeal to the public, All roads 
during the coming summer will lead to Wembley, and the industry, 
I feel certain, will be. justly proud of its united and truly repre- 
sentative effort to show the millions something of the great ser- 
vice it is anxious to render. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


Gentlemen, I have endeavoured in this address to outline some 
of the items in our industrial programme which are essential to 
the well-being of the industry. I am conscious that this has been 
very inadequately done. But, however much this may be s0, it 
is due to no lack of enthusiasm on my part regarding the pro- 
spects of our industry. Gas and its other products are necessary 
to the advance of our civilization—to the advance of atmospheric 
purity, of labour-saving and higher efficiency in respect of house- 
hold needs and service, and of more health-promoting conditions. 
It is necessary to the higher efficiency of our industries. The 
more we can do individually in helping forward these things 
through the positions we occupy, the better we shall leave the 
world than we found it. I look forward with confidence to the 
industry passing in its service to the community from peak to 
peak, each succeeding peak being higher than its predecessor. 


VoTES OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT—THE WEMBLEY GAS 
EXHIBIT. 


Mr. F, W. GoopEnouGu said it was his privilege and pleasure 
to propose that the best thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. 
Langford for the address to which they had just listened. It 
was full of vision informed by experience ; optimism inspired by 
knowledge; and recognition of difficulties counterbalanced by 


courage. They would all agree that it had been of great interest’ 


and value; and they must feel that, so long as the gas industry 


past President and their forthcoming President, there was 
cause for anything but optimism as to the future. There wa 
always a temptation, in dealing with an address with which on 
was so completely in agreement as he found himself with }y;, 
Langford’s, to go over it and repeat in other words what ha 
already been said; but he was not going to detract from the valy 
of the address by saying anything that would take their attenti, 
from the important advice and information which it contained, 
He would only occupy their time, if he might, for a few minutesip 
endorsing-the President’s statement that, however well the jp. 
dustry was doing—and it never was doing better than to-day- 
however optimistic they might feel as to the future, however cop. 
fident they might be in the strength of their cause and of thei 
position, they must not sit still and wait for the business to com 
in. To-day more than ever he thought it was of importance that 
they should feel no sense of satisfaction with their present posi. 
tion which would lead them to sit down with folded hands, 
They must on the contrary, as Mr. Langford had said, work 
more vigorously than ever in the future to resist and over. 
come, as they must resist and could overcome, not only the 
pressure of circumstances but the pressure of competition. Now 
was the time for them to seize and hold the whole of the fielj 
which wasrightly theirs. It was so much easier to hold what on 
occupied than to win what some one else occupied ; and if they did 
not make the best use of their present opportunities, and capture 
all the business that was waiting to be captured, then they would 
find later on that someone else had stepped in, and it would k 
much more difficult to turn them out than to secure the busines 
now. The President had made reference to one of the efforts 
at present’ being made to win and hold their field—namely, 
the effort at Wembley. He hoped that when their work there 
came to be seen, it would be felt that good work had been done, 
The industry was certainly showing a magnificent confidence in 
the enterprise. The financial response was certainly most cheer- 
ing, although it had not yet reached the total which was desired, 
and which they believed they would get. They were, however, 
within thelast £10,000 of the £75,000 for which they had asked, 
and money was coming in every day; but it had got to come in 
still more rapidly than it was doing at the moment for the total 
to be reached by the time the Exhibition opened. He wouldlike 
to mention that the Southern District (excluding the Londo 
area)—although, next to the London area, it was nearest to 
Wembley—had been beaten so far by the Northern and by the 
South-Western Districts. He had with him the figures of the 
percentage of the subscriptions promised to date to the possible 
total. Thanks to the big view taken by a number of under- 
takings, the South-Western District was over 100 p.ct. The total 
subscriptions promised to date were £100 more than the 6s. per 
million c.ft. on the total make in the district. London was just 
£40 over 1oop.ct. The Northern District was 73 p.ct., and thea 
came the Southern District with 67 p.ct. He was quite sure the 
Association would not feel satisfied that the Southern District 
should be beaten by the South-Western and Northern Districts 
What the money was now wanted most of all for was to cal 
attention to the existence of the British Empire Gas Exhibit a 
Wembley. Wembley occupied 250 acres. The Palace of 
Industry covered 11 acres, and the Palace of Engineeriag 
15 acres. One could have a very considerable exhibit in the 
midst of these buildings, and it might, be overlooked if befor 
they visited the exhibition the attention of the public was nt 
called to the fact that there was such an exhibit to look for, 
Therefore a considerable co-operative publicity campaign (a 
which the members would receive full particulars) had bee 
planned, which counted upon local effort in addition to the grea! 
deal that would be done from headquarters. He asked evel) 
one of them, when these particulars came to hand, to give them 
careful attention, and to extend, by local co-operation, that 
further assistance which was needed to make this great oppor 
tunity of the fullest possible value to the gas industry. What! 
was desired to make sure of was that every person who went lt 
Wembley should see the gas exhibit, and that everyone in te 
country, whether they went to Wembley or not, should be mac! 
to realize that the gas industry was a live, progressive, growls, 
public service and not a moribund affair such as their compet 
tors would like the public to believe it was. The publicity inc 
nection with the exhibit would benefit the gas industry to a vey 
great degree. : 

Mr. Jon TERRACE (Lower Sydenham), in seconding the _ 
said the President deserved all the kind things that had been e 
of him that day. They all knew Mr. Langford very well, and ba 
the greatest respect for him. They had much looked forward ° 
the address, and he was sure they had not been disappointed. , 

The PresipEnT, in the course of his acknowledgment 0 i: 
vote, emphasized Mr. Goodenough’s point that they should al 
their utmost to make the Wembley Gas Exhibit a real ra 
Personally he would be very pleased to see the percentagr 
subscriptions of the Southern District very much higher thaa 
figure Mr. Goodenough had given. 

CokE-HANDLING AT PORTSMOUTH. ; 

Mr. S. E. WurTeHeEap, B.Sc., of Portsmouth, then read 4 ms 
on “ Coke- Handling Plant at the Portsmouth Gas- Works. *" 
and the subsequent discussion will be found on pp. 780-87: ut 

The PresipEenT said he could assure the members thi 
Whitehead’s acceptance of his invitation to read a paper ®' 








produced men of the calibre of their present President, their 


meeting gave him intense satisfaction, and dissipated on¢ ° 
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anxieties which attached to the position of President. The paper, | 
4s anticipated, had produced a discussion of a very high order. 
The figures and results given amply demonstrated that the Ports- 
mouth Company were working steadily and successfully towards 
the goal of perfection in the handling of coke; and they were to 
be congratulated on the fact that they were now producing coke 
with only a small breeze content at a cost of handling over 50 
ct. less than in the days of locomotives and skips. On behalf 
of the Association, he thanked Mr. Whitehead very heartily for 
giving this paper, which they would all keep filed for reference 
when the question of coke handling cropped up. He also thanked 
the Directors of the Company and Mr. Carmichael for allowing 
the figures to be placed before the members. It was nice to find 
the good work done by one undertaking broadcasted throughout 
the Association. 


<i 


THE PRODUCTION OF LIQUID FUELS FROM 
QIL-SHALE AND COAL IN AUSTRALIA." 


A Preliminary Examination of the Problem, by Mr. R. E. 
Thwaites, M.A. 


The probable failure of well oil to support for many years more 
the rapidly increasing demand for liquid fuels—especially of the 


volatile type required for motor transport—and a recognition of 
all that would be entailed by such a cessation of supply, render 
necessary a thorough investigation of alternative sources of 
supply. 















A PROBLEM OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE. 


For Australia in particular, and ultimately for the world, oil- 
shale and coal alone can be relied on to support the demand. 
This statement is made by Mr. R. E Thwaites, M.A., in Bulletin 
No, 24 of the Institute of Science and Industry of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, which publication embodies the results of an 
inquiry into the question of oil supplies. For some years past 
Mr, Thwaites has made a special study of fuel problems, and has 
also carried out experimental investigations on the distillation of 
coal and the production of liquid fuels therefrom, in both small 
and large scale plant. It is only within the past decade that the 
problem of liquid fuel supply has forced itself on public atten- 
tion. In 1913 the United States Geological Survey first under- 
took a survey of oil-shale deposits as a measure of preparedness, 
and it was not until the war quickened the general conscious- 
ness of the increasing extent to which civilization was relying on 
petroleum products, and the precarious nature of the resources, 
that efforts were made to supplant supplies from coal and shale. 
Liquid fuel resources are waning; needs are expanding. For 
motor spirit, alcohol is suitable; but it can only be economically 
produced at present from waste products of the sugar industry, 
and in totally inadequate amounts. The ultimate hope of the 
future is in alcohol produced from tropical wood; but the more 
immediate hope of relief lies in coal, lignite, and oil shale. Mr. 
Thwaites ventures the prophecy that during the present century 
4 coal-refining industry will grow ultimately to a scale beside 


which even the vast proportions of the oil industry to-day will be 
dwarfed. 





































THE LIMITED SUPPLIES OF PETROLEUM, 


The publication is divided into fourteen sections, each of which 
isa very condensed summary of some of the research work done 
on the particular subject under notice. In the section dealing 
with supplementary liquid fuels, the impossibility of the substitu- 
tion of coal by petroleum is emphasized. Apart from all ques- 
tions of cost, and allowing for the greater heating power of oil, it 
would require at least 800 million tons of oil to replace the coal 
consumed annually, or about eight times the present supply. 
Dr. Otis Smith, Director of the U.S. Geological Survey, has esti- 
mated that, if the burden of supplying the 50-million horse-power 
used in the United-States should fall on coal, on the basis of the 
best steam practice the requirements could be met for 57,000 
years ; if this burden were to fall on oil, however, the resources of 
the U nited States would be exhausted in nine-and-a-quarter years. 
Commenting on the carbonization industries, the author states that 
the modern gas industry depends chiefly on the suitability of gas 
or domestic and industrial heating, in which field electricity can- 
not compete. There is not much to choose, as a rule, between 
gas and electricity for lighting, he says; but with this statement 
We cannot agree, for, generally speaking, considerable economy is 
elected by the use of gas. 

THE EFFECT oF Fusion ON HEAT TRANSMISSION. 
int he section dealing with low-temperature carbonization is of 
trest. Asis well known, one of the chief difficulties in low- 

‘mperature carbonization is that of heat transmission through 
; €charge. According to observations made by the author during 

,periments on the carbonization of coking coals from New South 
b €s In stationary layers of 3-in. thickness, at a temperature of 
x = 600° C., the time of carbonization was five hours. This is 

: aaa with the results of experiments under the charge of 
coal corge Beilby, F.R.S., on the carbonization of a non-coking 
i at Mary Hill, Glasgow, before the war, in which small coal 

Moving iayers of 2-in. thickness was exposed to radiant heat at 
trl No, 24 of the Institute of Science and Industry of the Common- 
Coal in Pacer ing The Production of Liquid Fuels from Oil-Shale and 
plied post, ralia,’’ by R. E, Thwaites, M.A. [The Bulletin will be sup- 


dl — on application to the Secretary, No. 314, Albert Street, East 
J 







































500° to 550° C. In this case the time of carbonization was one- 
and-a-half hours, and a comparatively compact retort carbonized 
15 tons per day. 

Unpublished data in the author’s possession indicate that the 
rate of carbonization of coking coals in externally-heated retorts 
is proportional to the fourth power of the absolute temperature of 
the internal surface of the retort—in other words, to the amount 
of radiant heat leaving that surface in unit time. Since the heat 
conductivity of the coal or coke substance is known to be very 
small, and likewise that of the viscous liquid formed as a result 
of fusion, it is suggested that carbonization proceeds inwards 
almost entirely in consequence of radiant heat transmitted through 
the coke pores, and that the rate at which this-can happen is de- 
termined by the rate at which the gases and vapours are dis- 
engaged from the bubble sponge in which they are enclosed. It 
may well be that the less resistance to vaporization and removal 
from the coal of the volatile matter in non-coking coals and lig- 
nites is a main reason for their greater speed of carbonization as 
compared with coking coals. 

RESOURCES OF AUSTRALIA AVAILABLE FOR OIL PRODUCTION. 


Leaving on one side all economic considerations, the possibility 
of future discoveries, and the inadequate measurement of known 
deposits, the information available indicates that the oil obtainable 
from known deposits of oil shale might possibly supply Australian 
needs for thirty years, at the present rate of consumption. Apart 
from the future possibilities of developing the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol for motor fuel, the only resources in Australia 
from which all classes of mineral oil can be obtained, together 
with pitch for road-making, in quantities sufficient to meet all 
possible demands for many hundreds of years, are to be found in 
the coal deposits. New South Wales and Queensland possess the 
largest deposits of bituminous coal. It has been estimated that 
within a depth of 4000 ft. of the surface New South Wales pos- 
sesses Over 115,000 million tons of available fuel. Estimates of 
Queensland resources are: Actual reserves 412 million tons, pro- 
bable reserves 1685 millions, and possible reserves 13,122 million 
tons. Brown coal is found in North Queensland, New South 
Wales, and South Australia; but the largest deposits are in Vic- 
toria. The estimate of brown coal in Victoria, proved by boring, 
is about 11,000 million tons. Sub-bituminous coal resembling 
brown coal in many respects, but containing less water, and of 
superior heating power, exists chiefly in Western Australia. One 
field is estimated to contain 3500 million tons, available within 
2000 ft. of the surface. 

Mr. Thwaites concludes his summary by pointing to the urgent 
need which exists for the creation of a permanent institute where 
continuous research could be carried on into technological prob- 
lems relating to fuels. The personnel, equipment, and general 
resources of the institute should be adequate to ensure that in- 
vestigations undertaken may be worthy in conception and scienti- 
fic in method, and that its aims and results may command the 
interest and respect not only of scientists, but of industrial leaders 
and fuel technologists as well. The institute—in the research 
programme of which special attention should be given to the pro- 
duction of fuel from Australian materials—should form a com- 
mon meeting ground for producers and consumers of fuel. 
AS ATES EE EE ARS A RS 

A Treatise on Coal. 


We have received from the publishers, Theodor Steinkopft, 
12b Residenzstr., Dresden-Blasewitz, a copy of a short treatise 
on coal, entitled ‘‘ Die Verfeuerung der Mineralkohlen und die 
Aufbereitung der Verfeuerungs-riickstande,” by Dr. E. Donath, of 
the Technical University of Briinn. The author confines himself 
to the use of coal for combustion for various purposes in its raw 
state,and has set himself to place before his readers in handy 
form much that others have contributed to technical literature as 
a result of their researches, supplemented with observations of 
his own. The whole work rather has in view a subject which is 
receiving much attention in Germany to-day—the ultimate re- 
covery of fuel from clinker and other residues ; and a long and 
interesting chapter at the end is devoted to a review of the 
various known processes. The book of 108 pages, with no 
diagrams, is sold at gold Mk. 0°85, in paper cover. 





—- 


Oils from Carburetted Water Gas.—Mention is made by the 
“ American Gas Journal” of the fact that, in co-operation with 
the American Gas Association, the Department of the Interior 
(through the Bureau of Mines) are investigating the relation of 
the properties of gas oils to the gum-forming properties of car- 
buretted water gas. The Bureau of Mines have just issued a 
statement (Serial No. 2537) of the effects of operating practice 
on the composition of the light oils from carburetted water gas— 
i.¢.,a mixture by volume of roughly 80 p.ct. of water gas and 
20 p.ct. oil gas. In thecourse of the experiments, three gas oils in 
present-day use were cracked under specially regulated conditions 
resembling those of carburetted water-gas practice, and the light 
oil in the resultant gas was studied. Theconclusion arrived at was 
that gum troubles in distributing systems are fundamentally 
dependent upon the composition of the light oil of the gas, and 
are specially due to the heavier unsaturated hydrocarbons of the 
aromatic series. Gas oils of different properties cracked under 
identical conditions give rise to different amounts of gum-forming 
constituents in the gas. The temperature of the cracking has a 
marked influence on this amount of these gum-forming constitu- 








ents, which decrease sharply with increase of temperature. 
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COKE-HANDLING PLANT AT THE PORTSMOUTH 
GAS-WORKS. 





By S. E. WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. (Eng.), of Portsmouth. 


[A Paper read before the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers on March 19.) 


When the President invited me to read a paper at this meeting, 
I was naturally anxious to accept the honour, but at the same 
time found it very difficult to select a suitable subject. We have 


our problems at Portsmouth, but so far as I am aware they do 
not differ materially from those occurring in other undertakings 
of similar size. A distribution subject appeared at first sight 
the most attractive, but on second thoughts it was felt that 
our system of trunk mains, boosters, and district governors was 
not sufficiently unique to warrant a separate paper. The above 
title was finally decided upon in the twofold hope that a descrip- 
tion of our experiences in the handling of coke might be of in- 
terest to the members, while the paper itself might be regarded in 
some measure as a sequel to that read before the Association by 
the writer’s chief, Mr. T. Carmichael, M.I.Mech.E., in November, 
1922. [See “ JourRNAL,” Vol. 160, p. 551.] 

Coke is, from the commercial standpoint, the most important 
bye-product of coal-gas manufacture, forming with breeze ap- 
proximately 23 p.ct. of the revenue obtained from the coal, 
80 p.ct. of the value of the bye-products, and at the same time 
33 p.ct. by weight of the solid materials to be handled. The 
manner in which it is handled has a most important bearing on 
the financial returns, for not only is the actual handling of the 
coke and breeze a relatively expensive matter, but the formation 
of an additional proportion of the latter greatly reduces the 
total value of the whole. In Portsmouth, as in the case of the 
average large gas-works of to-day, a proportion of the coke made 
is returned to the setting as producer fuel, a further proportion is 
taken for the manufacture of blue or carburetted water gas, the 
remainder being sold, partly in bags for local trade and partly in 
railway trucks or barges. Steam is, of course, generated solely in 
breeze-fired and waste-heat boilers. 

Whatever the destination of the coke, it is essential that it 
should be of the best possible quality with regard to ash, water, 
and breeze contents, while the coke sold must be of as good a 
colour as possible. The percentage of breeze made between 
the retorts and the final wagons or bags must be the minimum 
for economical working. The ash content is, of course, practi- 
cally independent of any treatment the coke may receive, but the 
breeze and water contents are directly due to the methods of 
handling. The class of coal carbonized, in so far as it affects the 
size and hardness of the coke, has a vital bearing upon the de- 
sign and operation of the coke-handling and quenching arrange- 
ments. The system of carbonization seems to matter very little, 
for as long as the charge is fully burnt-off the cokes from the 
same coal carbonized in vertical and horizontal retorts appear to 
differ little except in moisture content, colour, and temperature 
of discharge. 

Coke handling is probably the gas engineer’s most difficult 
mechanical problem, owing chiefly to the abrasive nature of the 
material, to the fact that it must first be dealt with at a high tem- 
perature, and to the corrosive gases evolved during quenching. 
The operation of the coke plant may be divided into: 


(a) Discharging the coke from the retort. 

(b) Receiving and transporting hot coke. 

(c) Quenching. 

(d) Conveyance of cold coke to storage. 

(ec) Screening and shooting into wagons or bags. 


It is not proposed to deal with item (a) here. On all modern 
works coke is discharged through one of the well-known mechani- 
cal extractors fitted to vertical retorts, or in the case of horizon- 
tal retorts by means of a pusher or ram driven by one of several 
means, Items ()) and (c) do not occur in the case of continuous 
vertical retorts. 

Each of these operations requires separate treatment, and in 
the design of the Portsmouth plant the following points have been 
aimed at throughout, roughly in their order of importance: 


(a) Reduction of labour to a minimum. 

(b) Lowest first cost and maintenance charges consistent with 
efficiency. 

(c) Production of as little breeze as possible. 

(d) Prevention of this breeze from entering customers’ wagons 
or bags. 

(ec) Efficient but not excessive quenching. 

(f) Rapidity of operation. 

(g) Comfort and ease of the workmen. 


The manner in which we have tried to effect this result will 
now be described, together with some cost figures, which it should 
be noted have been adjusted throughout to present-day prices of 
both labour and plant. Published costs are too often based on 
the assumption that all the plant is in continuous operation. 
This is obviously misleading, and the results which follow have 
been worked out on a common basis, with due allowance for 
shutting down and scurfing—namely, 95 p.ct. of the retorts at 


FLaTHOUSE Works. 


The carbonizing plant at this station comprises ten beds of 
Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts and nine beds of 
nine horizontal retorts. Up to 1919, the coke from these retorts 
was discharged into skips running on narrow-gauge rails ang 
drawn by steam locomotives (later by ponies) to a point beneath 
a jib crane, by which the skips were hoisted over the cok» heap, 
and there tipped by hand. No other storage existed, but ferro-cop. 
crete bunkers and a telpher plant were later installed, to deal with 
coke from both retort-houses. This plant has been most sye. 
cessful and economical. The actual first cost in 1919 was £5700, 
and the saving effected in labour alone amounts to about od. per 
ton, or £1200 per annum, while maintenance and running cost po 
more, if anything less, than before. 
Col£ FROM VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The coke from continuous vertical retorts is less difficult to deal 
with than that from horizontals, as it is discharged cold and has 
only a comparatively short fall from the extractor chamber to the 
skip or other receptacle. At each of the Portsmouth works the 
coke is discharged into skips and dealt with by telphers. At the Flat. 
house station tipping skips are arranged to run.on roller-bearing 
bogies on narrow-gauge rails, the skip only being hoisted by bale. 
hooks and trunnions, and tipped in the desired position by the 
telpher driver. In the case of the Hilsea station, the skips are of 
the bottom-opening type, and run on inclined cast-iron skipways 
by means of rollers carried on the skips themselves. Each skip 
is designed to carry two hours’ make of coke from four retorts, 
and is discharged by the telpher driver, who operates a pull- 
cord attached to lever gear. The coke is thus carried to the 
hoppers, storage heap, or water-gas plant as desired. The 
telpher is so arranged that it may easily deal with ashes and 
clinker from the retort-houses, water-gas plant, and boilers, and 
also that the breeze from the screens beneath the concrete 
bunkers may be transported to hoppers over the boiler-house. 


LocoMoTIVE-DRAWN SKIPS. 


Prior to October, 1920, the coke discharged from twenty beds 
of horizontal retorts at Hilsea Works was dropped through the 
stage floor into side tipping bogies running on narrow-gauge rails 
at the clinkering floor level, quenched by water sprays, and thence 
drawn out by steam locomotives to the coke yard, where the coke 
was tipped, trimmed, forked, and loaded by hand. This system 
had certain advantages, particularly in first cost, but also pos- 
sessed a number of serious drawbacks, the chief of which were: 

(1) The skips had a very short life owing to the quenching 

taking place in them. 

(2) The speed of operation was slow, and the stoking machine 

was frequently delayed. 

(3) Labour costs were very high owing to the large amount of 

manual work entailed, particularly in the coke yard. 

(4) A large percentage of breeze was made owing to the fall of 


the coke. 
(5) The retort-house cellar was always littered with coke, and 
. all steam and gases from the quenching remained in the 
house. 


(6) A large coke yard and long lengths of rails were required, 
owing to storage at small depth. 

(7) Coke fires often occurred in the yard, because of insufficient 
quenching. 


The cost of such a plant, for twenty beds, adjusted to present- 
day levels, would be roughly as follows: 


{ 


Two locomotives . . goo 
Track and crossings, &c. 4 a he 600 
eS eae ey eae oe ee 360 
Z Total ee ae £1860 

The standing charges on this plant may be taken as: 
° P.Ct. 


ie abt SS rine bi ee ede ae eo 6G 
Maintenance on locomotives and skips . i « « 20 
Depreciation on locomotivesand track . . . . . 10 


Depreciation on skips and bogies. . . . . . + 20 
Running of locomotives, excluding labour, £266 per annum—4 
yearly total of £707. Ona basis of 37,000 tons of coke handled 
per annum, this gives a cost of 4'59d. per ton, excluding labour. 
The labour on coke handling for twenty beds, including com: 
plete handling of the coke from the retorts to the railway trucks, 
was as follows per 24 hours: 


Discharging side 15 stokers and patchers atg 6 per shilt 


Cellar 3 locomotive drivers ,, 8 114 
3 quenchers » 8 64 , 
Coke yard 8 trimmers » 8 63 ’ 


This amounts to £13 3s. 1d. per 24 hours, to which must be 
added 94. per ton for loading wagons at piece-work rates. Tai 
300 working days per annum and 37,000 tons of coke handled, 
ibis gives a labour cost of 2s. 10°6d. per ton, and a total cos 
from the retorts to the wagons of 3s. 3'2d. per ton. 

Direct TELPHER HANDLING. ; 

As an alternative to the above plant, the question of direct 
handling by telpher inside the retort-house was considered im: 
practicable, for the following among other reasons: 

(a) Owing to the length of the house such a plant would tend to 

delay the operations of the stoking machinery. 





work for 390 days per annum. 


(b) Extensive alterations would need to be made to the retort 
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bottom mouthpieces. 
:) Heavy wear and tear on skips was anticipated. 
(d) Quenching of the coke in the telpher skips is more or less 
unsatisfactory. 
() The capital cost would be high compared with the advantage 
to be gained. 
Dre BrouwER Conveyor. 










ferro-concrete bunkers carrying rotary screens were erected in 







in the stage floor, carried coke to the centre of the house, where 
itwas transferred by shoots to the bottom strand of an inclined 
De Brouwer chain passing through the retort-house wall at a 
slope of 1 in 2. The coke was thereby elevated to screens over 
the bunkers, which were constructed in ferro-concrete in five 
divisions and of a total capacity of 175 tons. Here the coke 
was graded into breeze by means of a fixed bar screen, and into 
two grades of coke by rotary screens having 1} in. diameter 
holes and revolving at 10 r.p.m. The quenching was done by 
hand on the horizontal conveyors and also at the bottom of the 
cross chain, but gave trouble at first, as the design of the stage 
foor would admit of only very shallow troughs (6 in. over-all) 















used, driven by sprockets having renewable manganese-steel 
teeth; and power was derived through belt and chain drive from 
one of two 30-34 B.H.P. “ National” gas-engines. 










striking gear was so arranged that it could be manipulated from 
the stage floor of the retort-house, thus rendering an engine at- 
tendant unnecessary. 

This installation was found to effect a substantial saving in 
labour, when compared with the former method, as indicated by 
the following figures : 


Employed per 24 hours for 20 beds— 










s. d. 
Stokers on discharging side . 6at 9 6 per shift. 
Conveyor attendants . zat 8 6} - 
i zat 9 6 oe 
Hopperman . . . tat rt o per hour. 







The expenditure on labour was thus £5 19s. 7 
or 11'64d. per ton of coke. 

The maintenance costs were found to be very high, particularly 
as regards renewals of chains. The life of these averaged only 
15 months, or between 12,000 and 13,000 tons of coke, and the 
cost of renewals to the chains alone worked out on the actual duty 


d. per 24 hours; 











and the saving in labour much more than counterbalanced the 
extra expenditure on maintenance. The figures, on the same 
basis as before, are as follows: 



























£ 

Cost of conveyors, chains, screens, and engines . 3530 
Cost of concrete hoppers, bottom shoots and 

screens, engine house, &c. . ... . . 1670 

Total £5200 

— a £ 
Standing charges, interest, and depreciation on 

CCS ie a. cy ee 780 

Maintenance, materials 925 

os labour 75 

Running cost—gas, oil, &c. 146 





















house, particularly toithe stage floor, owing to the very low | This gives a total of £1926 per annum, or 12'50d. per ton of 
| coke; and the total cost of handling by means of De Brouwer 


plant from retorts to wagons was therefore 2s. o'1d. per ton of 


| coke, 


| 


In order to eliminate as many as possible of the aforemen- | 
tioned faults of the old plant, De Brouwer chain conveyors and | 


1920. Two conveyors, running at 60 ft. per minute in troughs | 


being used. Chains of the well-known De Brouwer type at | 
2 ft, 1 in. centres, with drag bars spaced at 2 ft. 14 in., were | 


| greatest possible extent the breaking-up of the coke. 
The engine | 
house was situated beneath the inclined conveyor, and the belt- | 


The saving effected by the installation compared with the older 
plant was 15‘1d. per ton, a considerable item, but unfortunately 
one serious objection to the former type of plant remained. 
The De Brouwer plant was soon found to produce an excessive 
quantity of breeze, and this was traced to: 


(1) The long fall from the top tier of retorts to the conveyor. 

(2) The soft nature of the coke from Somerset coal, which 

economic conditions compelled us to use. 

(3) **Churning” of the coke at the centre of the house, owing 

to the drop and sudden change of direction. 

This churning proved a very serious matter, and while, as is 
well known, inclined De Brouwer conveyors running through 
the gable wall of a retort-house are working successfully at many 
gas-works, the production of breeze at Hilsea, together with the 
excessive cost of maintenance, was sufficient to condemn the 
plant after three years’ work. 


* G.N.” Coke TRANSPORTER. 


Accordingly, when it became necessary to reconstruct one 
half of the horizontal beds early in 1923, search was made for a 
coke-handling installation which would offer all the advantages 
of the De Brouwer plant, which could be run and maintained at 
a lower cost per ton, and in particular which would avoid to the 
Bearing in 
mind that Somerset coal was still to be carbonized, the above 
requirements clearly pointed to some type of hot-coke transporter 
which would substitute sliding for falling of the coke at ever 
possible point. Several types were considered, and finally the 
“G.N.” transporter was selected, and installed by Messrs. Aldridge 
and Ranken. An outside quenching bench, fitted with bottom 
gates, was erected, suitable openings and sliding doors were 
provided in the retort-house wall, and the existing telpher track 
was extended to serve this bench. The machine is shown in 
fig. 1, and the general arrangement of the quenchingbench in fig. 2. 

The machine consists essentially of a steel tube slightly larger 


| than the retort section, and either end of it can be elevated by 
| means of wire ropes, while the other end is at rest in a hinge 


| bracket or trunnion. 


The tube is lined with steel rails and inter- 


| mediate cast-iron wearing blocks, and is of Q section 25 in. by 


| tric motors, each of 8 B H.P. 


at 5$d. per ton. The running cost of the plant, however, was low, | 


17 in., while the retorts are 24 in. by 16 in. The hoisting of the 
tube and the travelling of the machine are effected by two elec- 
When the outer end of the tube 
is at its lowest position it communicates by means of a hinged 
tail-plate with the outside quenching bench, and the other end of 
the tube may then be hoisted (fig. 1) to any mouthpiece, whence it 
receives hot coke through suitable guide shoots or nosepieces. 
From the top and second tiers the charge slides directly on to 
the bench and to the bottom gates. From the lower retorts the 
coke remains in the tube until the latter is raised to a steeper 
incline at which it will slide freely. The coke from the bottom, 
retorts is usually fed into the producers by inclining the tube in, 
the opposite direction, after removing the charging door by; 
means of a special lever and traversing the machine to the 
proper position. Thus the coke is not subjected to any fall from, 


| the retort to the bottom gate of the quenching bench, but 


1.—"G.N.” HOT COKE TRANSPORTER, 


falls only the short distance from the bench to the telpher skip. 
A further advantage lies in the fact that freedom from breeze 
applies equally to the coke fed into the producers. It may at 
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once be said that, in constant work during the past five months, 
the machine has given excellent results. Its first cost is com- 
paratively low. Thetcansporter itself was delivered, erected, and 
put to work for £1622, and it appears quite capable of serving 
the full house of 200 retorts. 

There are few working parts, and though no maintenance figures 
can yet be given there is every indication that the cost under this 
head will be so small as to be of little importance. Wire ropes, 
spur gearing, and the rails and blocks lining the tube must, of 
course, be replaced from time to time, but it remains to be seen 
what life can be assigned to these parts; and in calculating the 
annual charges on the plant, maintenance has been taken at 
5 p.ct. per annum upon the machine, as well as upon telpher skips 
and doors, gates, and fittings at each end of the quenching bench. 
This, it is believed, is a fairly generous estimate. 


The current consumption of the transporter is low, averaging | 
| of breeze. 


only o'2 unit per ton handled. 
The first cost of the plant was: 





Hot-coke transporter. a tes £1622 
Quenching bench, fittings, doors, &c. £877 
Extension to telpher track, and skips £2952 
Concrete hoppers, shoots, and screens . £1479* 
Total £6930 


Annual charges, interest, and depre- 





ciation. £797 per annum 
jo Sa ee ee ee ee $202 A 
(Running costs of ‘‘G.N."’ and telpher £116 ne 
‘Total » £11I5 ” 


oe * ee : 
* This item represents original, not depreciated, value. 


This represents, on 37,000 tons of coke per annum, 7'23d. per 
ton. The labour required for operating the plant of 20 beds of 
tens is as follows, per 24 hours: 


Stokers 3 at gs. 6d. per shift. 
Machine men 3 at 10s. 1d. i 
Quenchers 3 at 8s. 64d. A 
Gate boys. 3 at 6s. od. si 
Telpher drivers , 2at gs. 73d. - 
Hopperman . tat rs. od. per hour. 


This gives a total of £6 tos. 1d. per diem, or £1951 per year 
of 300 working days, which represents 12°65d. per ton of coke. 
Thus the total cost of the ‘G.N.” transporter, from retorts to 
wagons, is 1s, 7'9d. per ton of coke and breeze handled. 

In rapidity of operation the machine is slightly faster than 
either of the stoking machines (Drakes and Fiddes-Aldridge) in 
the same house; and in practice the tube is invariably in position 
before the ram head of the pusher, except possibly when the 
producers are being charged up. Several minor difficulties were 


encountered, as might be expected with an entirely new type of 
transporter. One of these was the spilling of coke between the 
mouthpiece and the upper end of the tube, The addition of exten. 
sion plates to the fronts of the nosepieces has largely overcome 
this trouble—in any case it was not very serious, since a pro. 
perly burnt-off charge of coke will bridge over a considerable dis. 
tance (up to 12 in.) in some experiments which were carried out 
without breaking. Another trouble was in regard to filling the 
producers. The charge of coke was allowed to slide down, and 
remained in the centre of the producer in a solid mass, necesjj. 
tating considerable rodding to obtain an even fuel bed. This js 
largely overcome by holding-up the charge in the tube, by means 
of a rod poked through a hole near the lower end, until the tube 
is at its steepest incline, and then allowing the coke to slide sud. 
denly into the producers at the greatest possible speed. 

There remains one important point, however—the question 
The coke from this machine receives such gentle 


| treatment that not only is the proportion of breeze made practi- 


| easy and certain with our quenching arrangements. 


| cally nil,even from Somerset coal, but the machine appears to be 
| from this point of view too efficient. The size of the coke resting 


on the quenching bench is, in fact, too large to render quenching 
Somerset 


| coal gives very large, if soft, coke, and it is our common experi. 





ence for a charge of coke to emerge from the tube without any 
appreciable fracture, and to lie on the quenching bench practically 
unbroken. Such a mass of coke is obviously difficult to quench 
satisfactorily; and now, instead of bewailing our high breeze 
make, we are busily experimenting as to the best means of break- 
ing up the coke in order to obtain better quenching. One method 
is indicated in fig. 3. In this case a short plate was placed ina 
nearly horizontal position some 2 ft. from the top of the coke 
bench, in order that the coke might be thrown up by its momen. 
tum, afterwards falling on the bench and partially breaking up, 
Later, this plate was fitted with a V-shaped plough, with the idea 
of cutting the charge of coke longitudinally. The arrangement 
works very well on top retorts; and though it does not completely 
overcome the trouble, it appears that some attachment of this 
type is all that is needed. 


CoMPARISON OF THREE SYSTEMS. 


The three foregoing systems—namely, locomotives and skips, 
De Brouwer conveyors, and “G.N.” transporter—have therefore 
all been in use in the same retort-house on similar coal (Somerset 
and a little Durham). The comparative costs of the three may 
usefully be tabulated. 


Basis of Calculation— 


20 beds of tens at work (less 5 p.ct. off for scurfing) for 300 
working days per annum. 
Coke handled, 37,000 tons per annum. 
All prices and labour costs adjusted to present-day figures. 
Note.—These retorts are only 17 ft. 4 in. long. With 2o-ft. or 
22-ft. retorts the cost per ton would be slightly lower. 
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FIG, 2.—SECTION THROUGH QUENCHING BENCH, SHOWING GATES AND SKIP, 
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Cost of Coke Handling. 
HILSEA WORKS—HORIZONTAL HOUSE. 





























Locos and Skips. | “ D.B.’’ Conveyors. ‘‘ G.N.’' Transporter. 
Item. eo ee io 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Annum. Ton. Annum. Ton. Annum. Ton. 
£ d. £ d. £ d. 
Interest 93 0°60 260 1°69 347 2°25 
Depreciation . 222 1°44 520 3°37 450 2°92 
Maintenance . 126 o'82 1000 6°49 202 1°31 
Running . 266 1°73 146 0°95 116 0°75 
Labour 5334 34 60 1794 11°64 195! 12°65 
Total £6041 | 3s. 3'2d.| £3720 2s. ord. £3066 = Is. 79d. 
Approx. cost 
perton of coal _ Is. 10'2d. _ 1s. 1°6d. _ 11r'2d. 


years have been carefully taken out for the first two systems. 








plained, at what is thought to be a fairly high figure. 
costs for the three plants include fuel, gas, and electric current 
respectively, and oil, &c., in each case. It will be seen that the 









arrangement of locomotives and skips. In its turn the “G.N.” 
transporter shows a small saving (4'2d. per ton) over the “ De 
Brouwer” plant, which at first sight might appear insufficient to 
warrant such a drastic change. 
is taken into consideration, the new system is tully justified. In 
addition to the 42d. per ton of coke saved in total cost, the coke 
after transportation contains only 5 to 7 p.ct. of breeze, against 
the previous 12 to 15 p.ct. This is a difficult figure to assess with 
accuracy, but with coke at 34s. per ton and breeze at tos. (present 
prices) a reduction of 5 p.ct. in the breeze content means an 
added revenue of over ts. per ton of coke, or roughly 8d. per ton 
of coal carbonized. 

Finally, it may be asked: Was it economical to scrap the De 
Brouwer plant after only three years’ work? The actual coke 
and breeze handled by this plant:was 56,450 tons, at a saving of 
151d. per ton over the replaced system. Thus the total earnings 
of the conveyors were £3552. Maintenance and depreciation of 
the whole installation has been allowed for in the above table, 
and the gas-engines, house, concrete hoppers, &c., are therefore 





















plant and screens—1.c., the portion actually scrapped—was {£2200 
at the time of shutting down. Clearly,then, the plant more than 
paid for itself in only three years, and the change- 
over to a newer and more economical system was 
therefore fully justified. 












QUENCHING BENCH. 


A matter of vital importance is the design of 
the quenching bench as regards slope and capa- 
Its construction is then a fairly simple 
At Hilsea the bench is constructed in 
reinforced concrete, having short columns at the 
outer edge, the top end being supported from 
the retort-house stanchions, which were suitably 
stiffened to take the extra load. The ferro-con- 
crete floor of the bench is 5} in. thick, and is 
covered with a 3-in. course ot paving in Stafford- 
shire Brindle bricks set in cement, the general 
atrangement being shown in fig. 2. The bench 
slopes at 35 degrees to the horizontal, and though 
this is somewhat flatter than other benches 
which were inspected at various works, it is found 
lo be, if anything, a little too steep for the best 
working, In the extension now in course of design 
the slope will probably be nearer 30 degrees. Our 
omy for reducing the slope are, first, the know- 
‘edge that the coke will slide freely at a much 
mea angle, and, secondly, the necessity for 
stributing the coke in a fairly shallow layer 
over the whole bench, in order to obtain proper 
quenching, 
‘... design of the gates at the bottom of the 
th * depends-upon the relative capacities of 
© Dench and the skip, for the gates must 
































| faces. 





ent of sliding friction between coke, coal, &c., and various sur- 
Careful measurement of H, the least height at which the 
material would slide, was made in each case. 


The friction angle ¢ = sin . (A being the bypotenuse of 


the triangle formed], and the coefficient of friction » = tan ¢. 


In calculating the above table, actual costs over a number of | 
In 

the case of the  G.N.” plant, the costs are actual, with the excep- | 
tion of maintenance, which has been estimated, as already ex- | 


Ruoning | 


“De Brouwer” plant effected a very great saving over the old | 


But when the question of breeze | 


of full value to-day. The depreciated value of the conveyor | 


periommate 














Coke. Coal, 

——— Friction | Coefficient Friction | Coefficient 

Angle. of Friction Angle. ot Friction 

od. aw = tan >. >. Mm tan ¢. 

Sliding upon — 

Rusty mild-steel plate 28 0'53 24 0°44 
Clean cast-iron plate. 26 0°48 233 O'44 
Black sheet iron . . + 20° 0°36 233 0°44 
Firebrick . . . « *. 2 0°55 26 0°49 
Concrete se a7" o’S5I 26° o'48 
Staffs. blue brick . 264 0°50 a7 O'51 
Staffs. brindled brick 27 o'5t 27 o'51 
ee ee 28 0°54 27 0*50 


The angle at which the coke commences to slide in the tube of 
the “G.N.” machine varies from 18° to 22°. It is usually about 
19°, corresponding to a coefficient of friction of 0°34; but in this 
case, of course, the inner surface of the tube is highly polished. 


STORAGE OF COKE. 


For the storage of coke and breeze, some three years ago ferro- 
concrete: hoppers and bunkers were unquestionably cheaper 
than hoppers of similar capacity in steel, particularly when the low 
maintenance cost of the former was taken into account. At the 
present time there appears to be on the whole very little to choose 
between the two methods of construction. Concrete hoppers for 
storage of coke must be adequately protected on the inside, in 
order that the coke may not wear away the concrete and expose 
the steel reinforcement. The method which we have adopted 
for this, and which has proved very satisfactory, is shown in fig. 4. 
The interiors of the hoppers are lined with g-in. Staffordshire 
blue tiles set in cement, and such lining is found to withstand 
wear very well, provided there are no coke fires in contact with it. 
In the case of steel bunkers for both coke and breeze, we have 
found that the ordinary steel-plate hopper, fitted with renewable 
lining plates (preferably of cast iron) also gives a very economical 
plant, provided that painting is not neglected. 

A form of shoot which has proved very satisfactory and very 
cheap to maintain is also shown in fig. 4. The shoot itself is 
constructed in reinforced concrete, and is really a portion of the 

















aaanly be practically continuous in order to 
the — In the case of the Hilsea plant 
we - €s are securely ciosed until a catch is 
* ~. when they swing open under their own 
seem re the capacity of one skip is slightly 
sean e an one bay of the bench, it was unneces- 
* - ‘closing gear to the gates. No doubt if 
mate bench could have been arranged it 
rng ave been advantageous; but as the tel- 
ime zonal on was taken by a semi-circular 
hae Tom the existing track, we could not 
~s length of the bench beyond the 
terioual gure (11 ft. 6 in. on the slope) without 
Rese y crippling the telpher curves. 

carried. Ing to the question of slope, the writer has 

out some experiments upon ‘the coeffici- 





































FIG, 3.—PLATE FOR BREAKING COKE ON BENCH, 
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FIG. 4.—LINING OF HOPPERS, 


hopper structure. It is provided with a lever-operated steel 
sliding-door, cast-iron screen, and }-in. cast-iron lining plates, 
fitted with countersunk bolts. The arrangement of the hopper 
admits of wagons or carts being filled with screened coke from 
this shoot, or alternatively with unscreened coke from the bottom 
discharge door; and it is found that these screens provide all 
the grading necessary in our particular case. It is obviously the 
better practice to screen at the bottom of the storage bunker, 
rather than at the top; and if there had been more clearance 
between the coke bunkers and wagons, other forms of bottom 
screen would have been tried. 


TELPHER HANDLING. 


The advantages of the electric telpher are too well known to | 
need mention on this occasion, but the limitations of the system | 


must also be kept in mind. It is obvious that the scope of such 
a machine is limited to an area having the track as a centre line 
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CONCRETE SHOOT, AND C.I. SCREEN, 


and width depending upon the tipping height of the plant. More- 
over, the fact that only one machine can usefully operate on any 
one section of the track renders the telpher too slow for some 
purposes, particularly the removal and quenching of hot coke 
direct from a large house of horizontal retorts, discharged by 
up-to-date machinery. But in the cases of vertical retorts and oi 
a quenching bench, such as that now under consideration, a cer- 
tain amount of storage is provided, either in the extractor cham- 
ber or on the bench itself, and the discharge of the coke is thea 
rendered independent of the speed of the telpher transporter. [1 
such cases the telpher is the nearest approach to the ideal that 
we have at present. In both cases the usefulness of the plants 
| greatly increased by the provision of a large number of skips, 
| such an arrangement obviously tending to speed in working. 
It is well known that one of the chief advantages of the telpher 
plant is the very low maintenance cost, owing to the high ratio of 
structure to machinery; and though the first cost of the installa 


















































FIG. 5.—LAY-OUT{ OF “COLUMBUS” PAN-ASH ‘SEPARATOR. 
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tion is comparatively high, the standing charges and running 
costs are exceedingly low. A 3-ton telpher machine, erected com- 
plete with motors, trolleys, and wiring, but excluding skips, costs 
to-day about £1100. The following table gives the actual quota- 
tions for telpher track, including trestles, lattice girders, track 
joists and rails, erected complete with trolley wiring, insulators, 
ke., but exclusive of foundations. 


Cost of Telpher Track, Evected Complete. 


FLATHOUSE—38 ft. above datum. 











| 
| | Current 
Date. Length. Cost. Per Ft. Prices of Steel 
| Sections, 
Ft. £ £s d. oer i 
Feb., 1919. + + + | 280 2455 815 4 i 3: 
Oct.,1923 - + + «+ | 227 1050 4 6 9 Ilo oO 
= HILSEA—4g ft. 9 in. above datum. “an 
= | 
Ft. £ | «oe @ £s. d 
Oct., 1919. 630 7200 2. 8-9 17 15 0 
Nov., 1920. . . . | 470 7795 16 11 8 | 24 0 0 
Get, 1982. . « » | 400 2677 6 13 10 815 0 
| 





The table not only gives the cost of the structure, but also an 
interesting indication of the enormous fluctuations in prices which 
have made estimates so difficult during the past few years. 

It may be of interest to note the actual upkeep and running 
costs of the 3-ton telpher plant, with 1500 ft. track, at 49 ft. 9 in. 
above datum, over the past 2} years, during which 96,250 tons 
were hoisted and carried, on the average, 300 ft. 

, 


& 


Hoisting ropes (life 20 months) er aa ae 10 
Spares (trolley wheels, brake linings, insulators, &c. 18 
Labour in fitting above, and adjustments . ; 7 
HepemetOSNINS... © 2. s+ 2 @ @ - 
Repairs to rails and track insulators . jee ee Se 
Painting track, girders, and trestles (once in 3 years) 175 

265 

= £106 per annum, or o'66d. per ton carried. 


The upkeep per annum, expressed as a percentage on the capital 
cost, is : 


Pt. 
So en a a ae ee 
OG GMEE . 4 6 ww pte. Te el! @ Sh Oe ae 
Es te! Ee Se eS ee me a Oe, 
On whole plant . ae © go 


The hoisting and travelling motors on the standard 3-ton telpher 
are of 20 and 6 u.P. respectively, and the current consumption is 
very low, but depends, of course, upon the distance travelled with 
each load. At Hilsea the average travel is about 300 ft., and the 
total current taken by the machine is slightly over 04 unit per 
toncarried. As regards labour, one telpher driver was always on 
duty, at gs. 7}d. per shift—a total of £602 per annum, or 3°75d. 
perton. Interest at 5 p.ct., depreciation on machine and skips 
at 10 p.ct., and on track at 5 p.ct., together amount to 7°88d. per 
ton actually carried ; but it should be noted, first, that the driver 
was not fully employed, and, secondly, that the plant was laid 
down to deal eventually with the whole 20 beds of horizontals, 
and also with a further 7 beds of vertical retorts. For this work two 
machines and two drivers per shift will be necessary. Below are 
given both the actual cost of telpher transport during the past 
et and the estimated cost when the plant is performing its 

ull duty. 

Cost of Telpher Handling in Pence per Ton. 


Conditions, Past 24 Years. | Plant at Full Work. 
No, of Machines. One | Two 
Tons carried Per Annum. Actual, 38,500. Estimated, 101,000, 
I se Pence per Ton. | Pence per Ton. 
nterest and depreciation . . 7°88 3° 
Maintenance. . . . . , o 66 0°40 
Running be ni gc aac yd 0°50 0°50 
Lo a a 3°75 | 2 86 
ee 12'79 7°36 


— 





Some anxiety was at first felt as to the safety of a long range 
of telpher track at such a high level and containing a number of 
track switches. It was felt that if a switch were left open in error, 
particularly when two machines were contemplated, one of them 
ae run out over the open end. To avoid any possibility of 

is, the electrical connections are so arranged that, when a switch 
— 1s open, the bay of the track immediately before it is elec- 
rm dead. Thus the driver has a run of 40 to 60 ft. of dead 
md wire before reaching an open switch; and to make the 
— ‘Still safer, a no-volt solenoid brake (which is tested 
> ekly) has been fitted. The machine now automatically pulls 

= the first 6 or 8 ft. of the dead length. 

Fe vertical house at Hilsea the original skips have been in 
no Uri: 8 the whole period of 24 years, and show few signs of 
ne Pe he only repairs carried out to them in that period have 
seca - Straightening of the outside levers and occasional re- 
he hte ‘e wrought-iron tubes covering the interior hinge rods. 
san “ips have been used constantly for cold coke, breeze, and 

8; and the average tonnage carried during the above period 


has been over gooo tons per skip. As far as can be estimated 
the useful life should be between 30,000 and 40,000 tons each. 
When hot coke is quenched in the skip, however, it is a different 
matter. In the case of the Flathouse Works tipping skips are 
used to receive hot coke, and after quenching, are run out under 
the telpher track on roller-bearing bogies. Here the average life 
of a skip body, costing to-day about £50, was only about 6000 
tons of coke. In spite of this, however, a cheaper system cannot 
be devised for this particular house, as, owing to the congested 
condition of the works, neither transporter nor conveyor is prac- 
ticable. A great improvement has lately been effected by the use 
of fresh water for quenching, in place of the sea-water which was 
formerly in use for the sake of economy. The life of the skips 
has been practically doubled by the elimination of salt water, 
which, in contact with the high-temperature coke, caused serious 
corrosion of the steel. The change-over has not seriously in- 
creased the working costs, since the fresh water is drained away 
to an existing tank and re-used; but, as might be expected, we 
still experience considerable twisting and warping of the skip 
bodies. In any case it is essential to keep the skip as cool as 
possible, and to turn on the water before the coke commences to 
fall. Whenever possible, railway sidings are laid beneath the 
telpher tracks. This greatly facilitates the loading of wagons, 
and provides for the unloading of stores and other goods from 
railway trucks by the telpher machine. . 


Pan-AsH SEPARATOR. 


I may add that my Company have recently installed a‘ Colum- 
bus” pan-ash washer. This has been at work only a few weeks; 
and though the results so far are satisfactory, it is too early to 
give figures. Fig. 5, however, showing the lay-out of the plant 
and the means of utilizing the existing telpher track and sidings 
in this connection, may prove of interest. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, it will be seen that, after five years’ work, we 
have not been able to arrive at perfection in the matter of the 
handling of coke from horizontal retorts,.though the latest in- 
stallation is a big improvement upon those previously in use. So 
uncertain is the position, that the type of plant to be used in con- 
nection with the second reconstructed bench is not yet definitely 
decided upon. 

The writer wishes to thank the Directors of the Portsea Island 
Gas Light Company for permission to publish the foregoing 
figures, and his Chief, Mr. T. Carmichael, M.I.Mech.E., for much 
help and advice throughout the preparation of the paper. He also 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance given by his colleagues 
on the Engineer’s staff of the Company. 


Discussion. 

The PrEsIDENT (Mr. L. J. Langford, of Tunbridge Wells) remarked 
that once more the Association were indebted to Portsmouth for an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to their proceedings. The subject was 
raised most opportunely, and the paper might certainly be considered 
a@ fitting sequel to the memorable one contributed by the author's 
Chief, Mr. Carmichael, some eighteen months ago, on carbonizing 
methods and costs, It had been prepared with the same characteris- 
tic thoroughness. Probably there never was a time when it was more 
important than now that the question of coke handling should be 
considered. Mr. Whitehead had dealt with the matter very ably, and 
the discussion which he now invited would doubtless prove most useful 
to them all, 

Mr. C. F. Botrey (Hastings) agreed cordially with what the Presi- 
dent had said regarding the value of this contribution. He did not 
see any reference in the paper to the price charged for gas or for 
electricity. This would naturally affect the running costs. He took 
it that the use of sea water for quenching purposes had been the 
practice at Portsmouth until comparatively recently. The works he 
controlled and those at Portsmouth were not comparable in size, and 
this had a very great bearing on the particular kind of plant one used. 
He had never yet been able to substitute any form of conveyor at the 
same all-round cost as was involved in using the tram system, though 
he admitted that the disadvantages of the latter method, in many 
respects,.were correctly given in the paper. Some were great disad- 
vantages; but among the things which he did not find was the 
excessive production of breeze. Had the author gone into the 
question of moisture? They all knew of the difficulty that was apt to 
arise, in dealing with coke by machinery, in the matter of quenching. 
In his own case, quenching with a bucket, they were able to sell dry 
coke—the people bought coke, and not water. With regard to the 
form of coke-handling plant, he thought that the system which the 
author had now in use, with perhaps slight modifications so far as 
structure was concerned, would be found after long experience to be 
the most effective one, though he noticed that Mr. Whitehead did not 
commit himself to a definite statement as to this, The paper would 
enable him (the speaker) to check his costs, and once more see how he 
was comparing with those who had an opportunity of doing things on 
a larger scale. 

The PrEsIDENT said they were all glad to see Mr. Thorman among 
them once again. 

Mr. J. S. THorMAN (Gas Light and Coke Company) replied that he 
was very glad to be present, and to have had tbe opportunity of 
listening to a paper which contained a great deal of data that would 
be most useful in checking and comparing their coke-handling results. 
He could only emphasize, as the author did, the tremendous value of 
coke on the market to-day. The whole cost of gas manufacture was 
dependent on it. An additional + cwt. per ton of coal, or even less 
than this, had an appreciable effect on the cost of working a station. 
The author stated that the life of his chains, measured in tons of coke 
handled, or coke and breeze, was 12,000 to 13,000 tons. This struck 








him (the speaker) as being a very low figure. He had the same type 
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of coke-conveying plant—De Brouwer chain—and he must say he got 
a very much higher figure than that named in the paper. In his ex- 
perience, the life of hot-coke conveyor chains was somewhere about 
40,000 tons, and during the war period it was no exception for them 
to run a chain up to 70,000 tons. He was not claiming that this latter 
figure was an economical life, but it was one they managed to get 
when things were hard to replace. Taking the more moderate figure 
of 40,000 tons, the cost of chain renewals worked out, in his experi- 
ence, to about 1°2d., or 13d., per ton of coke handled, as against the 
figure of 5'3d. per ton given in the paper. This, of course, made a 
considerable difference in comparing one method of handling with 
another. The next point was with regard to the reduction of breeze 
on adopting a telpher system. One should measure this‘reduction by 
volume rather than by weight, because in the De Brouwer handling 
plant the breeze was at the bottom, and became very saturated, 
whereas with the transporter and telpher it would not have an oppor- 
tunity of getting so. wet. If, therefore, the reduction was calculated 
by weight, one might get a very exaggerated figure, due to the fact of 
thé breeze in the one case being up to (say) 20 p.ct. water, and in the 
other instance down to perhaps 5 or 6 p.ct. 

Mr. J. WesLEY WHIMsTER (Bath) said not many of them had the 
opportunity of trying three systems of coke-handling plant under the 
same conditions. With regard to the first method of locomotives and 
skips, the labour charges on such a system obviously made it too 
costly altogether. As to the “G.N.” transporter, he had not had 
any experience. of this machine, so could not say anything on the 
matter of the working costs. He had, however, had considerable 
experience with the De Brouwer conveyor; and judging from the 
working costs given by the author, he could only say he felt, with Mr. 
Thorman, that Portsmouth must have been singularly unfortunate, so 
far as life was concerned, with this particular plant. Mr. Whitehead 
stated that the life of the chains was only fifteen months; the amount 
of coke carried being 12,000 to 13,000 tons. He also said that the re- 
newal of the chains alone cost 5°3d. per ton of coke handled; the 
average distance the coke was conveyed in his case being 150 ft. 
Mr. Thorman had mentioned 70,000 tons life. At Bath they had De 
Brouwer conveyors in their two retort-houses ; the average distance 
the coke was carried being in one case 210 ft., and in the other 190 ft. 
The cost for chain renewals averaged 1'1d. per ton of coke carried ; and 
they very often did 60,000 to 70,000 tons. Mr. Thorman gave his 
figure as 1'2d. per ton, which was pretty close. He would point out, 
however, they had a smaller chain than usual, which was less costly. 
In any case, the figure of 5'3d. quoted in the paper seemed to him to he 
very high. As regarded labour costs on this type of plant, Mr. White- 
head included payment for six stokers, whereas he only reckoned for 
three when working with the “G.N.” machine. Personally, he (Mr. 
Whimster) did not see why stokers should be brought in at all; but at 
any rate, there should be the same number in each case. He also in- 
cluded three patchers under the De Brouwer costs. What did these 
men do? If they patched the retorts, they had nothing to do with 
coke handling, and surely it could not be that they were for patcbing 
the conveyors. The hopper man was common to both systems, and 
could therefore be ignored. So it really boiled down to this: For the 
De Brouwer conveyor, three attendants at 8s. 6d., equal to £1 5s. 6d., 
bringing the labour charge to 2°5d. per ton of coke. The “ G.N.” 
machine and telpher, three machine men, three quenchers, three gate 
boys, and two telpher men, total £4 12s. 11d., equal to 9'o6d. per ton 
of coke. The author said the standing charges, renewals, and repairs 
in the case of De Brouwer conveyors came to 12'5d.; and altering 
this to suit the longer life of the chain—that was, deducting 4°23d.— 
brought the figure to 8:27d., and adding labour 2°5d. made a total of 
10'77d, With the “G.N.” machine and telpher the standing charges, 
including repairs, came to 7'23d., and labour to 9o6d., totalling 
16 29d. Thus he (Mr. Whimster) made out a saving of 5°52d. in favour 
of the De Brouwer machinery. Again, the author had apparently 
taken 10 p.ct. depreciation on the De Brouwer and 6} p.ct. on the 
transporter system. He did not quite follow the author’s argument as 
regarded the De Brouwer machinery that, having been paid for by the 
saving effected over the old system, it was justifiable to scrap it. 

Mr, W. H. Warren (Gas Light and Coke Company) said the 
handling of coke was recognized to be a very difficult matter. Whereas 
in the first place mechanical handling was introduced to avoid paying 
labour charges, it was very soon found that there was not so much 
saving as at first appeared, because of the depreciation of the coke, 
owing to difficulties in maintaining size, and also in quenching it. 
Anybody who had worked with conveyors of any type, and more par- 
ticularly the De Brouwer, had realized what a barbarous method of 
handling coke this was. He could not help thinking that the author 
had been much too kind to the De Brouwer. In the comparison with 
the older system of locomotives and skips, one could not fail to notice 
how extraordinarily well the locomotives and skips came out under 
every heading with the exception of labour, These labour charges 
were not due to handling, but to storage; and if the locomotive and 
skip method had been combined with gravity. storage hoppers, the 
major portion of these charges would not have been there. Adding it 
all up, he thought in these circumstances locomotives and skips would 
come out cheaper than the De Brouwersystem. With reference to the 
“G.N.” transporter, he had had some slight experience of a similar 
method—not the same machine, but another type of transporter, with an 
inclined coke bench, and he hoped the author would not be disappointed 
with the maintenance charges. The bluebrick lining to the bench was 
a very vulnerable point, and was rather costly to repair. Also, it 
made the working of the house very awkward when it was being 
repaired. The author referred to the colour of coke. It had been 
noticed that this system of quenching on the bench—for some reason 
which was not very apparent—produced a very black coke. Had Mr. 
Whitehead experienced this? The difficulties of the bench system, he 
(the speaker) thought, were chiefly mixed up with the quenching. 
With the method of which he had had experience, there had been 
great difficulty with quenching. Prodigious quantities of water had 
to be poured on the coke—something like 10,000 gallons an hour—and 
even then it was practically impossible to secure proper quenching. 
This was, he agreed, possibly owing to the excessive angle of the 
bench, but it did give rise to great trouble. How did the author 





arrange for the purification of the water? He re-pumped it, and, of 
course, if the water coming back into the sump was mixed with breeze, 
the inside of the pumps would not last very long. 

Mr. H. C. Smitu (Tottenham) considered that they were Very 
much indebted, not only to the author for the trouble he had takep 
in preparing the paper, but also to the Portsea Island Company for 
allowing him to give all these valuable figures as to costs. With some 
of them the members no doubt did not agree; but the ascertaining 
of the cost of any system was a most difficult thing, and unless they 
knew every factor involved they were hardly in a position to say 
whether the figures were right or wrong. Mr. Whitehead said that 
coke handling was probably the gas engineer’s most difficult mecha. 
nical problem, Probably it would remain so until the time arrived 
when all light, heat, and power would be supplied by gas, with a little 
assistance from their electrical friends. This, of course, meant com. 
plete gasification, and there would be no coke to handle. The author 
said: “ The class of coal carbonized, in so far as it affects the size and 
hardness of the coke, has a vital bearing upon the design and operation 
of the coke handling and quenching arrangements. The system of 
carbonization seems to matter very little; for as long as the charge is 
fully burnt off, the cokes from the same coal carbonized in vertical and 
horizontal retorts appear to differ very little, except in moisture content, 
colour, and, of course, temperature of discharge.” In the case of hori- 
zontal retorts, at any rate, the method of carbonizing itself had a lot 
to do with the final character of the coke, and certainly a great deal 
depended upon the size of the charge. They had heard much about 
the life of the De Brouwer chain. His personal experience had been 
that some of the chains could do 30,000 or 40,000 tons, and others 
only approximately the amount mentioned by the author. Undoubt. 
edly it depended to a very large extent on the design of the conveyor, 
in conjunction with the circumstances in which it was used. In his 
own case, except for hot coke, they installed rubber-belt conveyors 
wherever possible. They found this the cheapest form of coke-hand- 
ling plant they could adopt. He was very glad that Portsmouth had 
the courage to throw out a plant which they thought could be replaced 
with a better one, even if it had worked only three years. Most of 
them, if they looked round their own works, could find plant which 
had given them good service, but which it would very quickly repay 
them to replace with something better. 

Mr. GEorGE HE ps (Nuneaton) said he had no direct criticisms to 
offer on this paper regarding the transporting of coke. The remarks 
he had to make might not even be considered relevant. He looked 
forward to the time when no coke would be handled, for there would 
be no coke to handle. But a matter which he thought was of the 
greatest possible importance to the gas industry at the moment was 
the introduction of pulverized coal. He did not know how many men 
there were present who had interested themselves in this direction. 
Within the last few days he had been spending a good many hours in 
watching the working of an installation. This pulverized coal was as 
near akin to gas as he could imagine any solid fuel to be. The pul- 
verizing could, of course, be done in various ways; and in the plant 
he saw the fuel was used in an exactly similar manner to gas. The 
cost of the pulverizing and the application of the fuel to power pur- 
poses came to 3s. per ton. The system had been taken up by several 
electricity companies; and from what he had been able to gather—he 
had not spent any considerable time over it—it looked to him at the 
moment to be one of the greatest competitors they were likely to have 
in connection with coke. Of course, all the cheap fuels could be pul- 
verized. 

Mr. P. S. Hoyte (Plymouth) remarked that he had listened to the 
paper with an exceptional amount of interest, because the De Brouwer 
plant installed at Portsmouth was almost identical to the one they 
had in their horizontal house at Plymouth. Really the only difference, 
he thought, was that they at Plymouth were putting theirs on the scrap 
heap in the very year that the plant at Portsmouth was being installed. 
With regard to the amount of coke carried by each chain, it was quite 
possible that all the figures which had been given were correct. He 
found that up to 1920, throughout the period of the war, and for the 
two years after, there was a progressive deterioration in the quality of 
the chain. Each year the life of the chain seemed to grow less and 
less ; and it was largely this, coupled with the ever-increasing cost of 
a continuously poorer article, that induced them to abandon the 
system. There was no doubt that the De Brouwer plant was a breez¢ 
manufacturing machine. Year after year the percentage of the breeze 
taken out of the retort-house averaged between 22 and 23. This was 
a colossal amount to handle. In their case it was nearly gooo tons of 
breeze per annum—far more than they required for their boiler plaat 
of all descriptions. Now that he had installed a complete telpher 
system, he had not a ton of breeze for sale over the whole twelve 
months, and was having to supplement the supplies for the boilers 
with a certain amount of coke. Were it not for the provision of 
waste-heat boilers, he should be considering the question of raising 
power by means of producers. ' 

Mr. T, CarmicHaz (Portsmouth) said Mr. Whitehead and himself 
had gone through all the figures very carefully. As there seemed to 
be some difference of opinion regarding the several systems they had 
had in operation at Portsmouth, he would like to state that his ow2 
view of the figures given in the paper was that they were moderate and 
could very well be substantiated. He himself felt much indebted to 
Mr. Whitehead for bringing forward this useful contribution. 
knew the amount of work that had been put into it, and was sure 
every member felt grateful to the author. : 

Mr. WHITEHEAD expressed his gratification at the excellent discus: 
sion to which the paper had given rise. Much of this had naturally 
been directed to the question of costs. There were, as Mr. Smith “or 
pointed out, great difficulties in arriving at costs. As Mr. Carmichae' 
had done in his previous paper, he had shown the methods of calcu: 
lating the costs set forth in the paper, so that comparisons could ; 
worked out on a hike basis. Mr. Botley had asked the price charge 
for gas and current. The gas for the engines was taken at the — 
cost price in the holders for the last half-year during which the = 
was in operation. This was 4°9d. per therm. For electrical curte? 

the figure he had used was 1°3d. per unit. Sea water had deed — 
at the Flathouse Works only. The total water bill was rather high ! 
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water did not crop up ia the table of comparative costs, because none 
of it was used there. He was glad to know Mr. Botley bad very little 
trouble from breeze with the tram system, but did not know what coal 

e used. 

’ Mr. BotLtey: Durham, 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (continuing) said this bad a great deal to do with 
ihe matter. At Flathouse, where they carbonized a considerable 
quantity of Durham coal, trouble did not arise; it.was at the Hilsea 
Works, where they used North Somerset coal, that the breeze question 
cropped up so acutely. It was gratifying to know that the Gas Light 
and Coke Company got such long life out of the chains; but he 
could assure Mr. Thorman that the figures in the paper were actual. 
He himself had thought that the cost of renewal of chains was very 
high ; but he went into the figure carefully, and could not get it any 
lower. A great deal depended on the design of the chain and on the 
coal, Withmore breeze, there was greater abrasion on the conveyor. 
In any case, if they brought the renewal of chains down to 1°2d., and 
made the cost of handling by the De Brouwer plant just about the same 
asthe “G.N.” transporter, even then the change-over would be justi- 
fied, because they would be getting the advantage of the formation of 
less breeze, which amounted to something like 84. per ton of coal. 
His figures for breeze were taken out by weight, and it had not 
occurred to him that the extra water was making a difference. With 
regard to the six stokers, these were all employed entirely on the dis- 
charging side for the transfer of the coke from the retorts to the chain 
conveyor. In the case of the “G.N.” machine Mr. Whimster had 
overlooked the fact that there were three stokers and three machine 
men, who should be classed the same as stokers, in the previous plant, 
so that they had the same number of men. The patchers in the case 
of the De Brouwer installation patched the retorts and filled in their 
time by doing a considerable amount of work in quenching the coke 
on the conveyor. In fact, more than half their time was so spent. 
The depreciation in the case of the transporter was difficult to esti- 
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former days, and so this substitute was tried. The question of sea 


mate; but the maintenance he had taken for the De Brouwer plant 
Had he kept the De Brouwer plant up to its 
original pitch of perfection, it would have been necessary to spend a 
His argument was that it was justifiable to 
scrap a £2200 plant which had earned £3552, and put in a better sys- 
tem. Mr. Whimster evidently did not agree with this. 
with Mr. Warren that the high labour cost of the locomotive and skip 
system was probably a question of storage and handling in storage. 
These figures related to the Hilsea Works, 
where it was impossible to instal cheaply any system of storage in 
conjunction with the coke-handling. This arose principally from the 


included actual repairs. 


lot more on maintenance. 


This was very expensive. 


fact that the clinkering floor was on ground level. 


on the bricks. 


had since been any deterioration. 


did not cause much trouble. 


in this connection. 


gave a high proportion of breeze. 


difference. 


He was surprised 
to hear what had been said about repairs to the quenching bench. 
their case, after some months’ use, there was as yet no sign of wear 
They found they had a fairly black coke with the De 
Brouwer plant, and, principally because of this, he did not think there 
He was not prepared to say the 
colour now was any better, but it was not any worse. A great deal of 
the difficulty of quenching had to do with the slope of the bench. 
Theirs was at an angle of 35°, and if a flatter bench could be ar- 
ranged one would get better quenching. The purification of the water 
The water from the bench ran down 
through concrete gutters, which could be easily cleaned out, and 
passed eventually into a reservoir. So far breeze had given no trouble 
He hoped he had given all the details which were 
necessary to enable them to work out costs on a similar basis, 
emphasized this, because the coal used did make a difference—the 
old question of Darham v. Somerset coal cropped up. A lot of the 
trouble from the old plant was due to the soft coal carbonized, which 
His remarks as to the system of 
carbonizing mattering little had been referred to by Mr. Smith. He 
was thinking of a modern horizontal retort with a heavy charge; and 
then he did not think, with the exceptions named, there was much 
The life of chains depended a great deal on the design. 
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THE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF SMOKELESS FUEL 
PROCESS. 


For nearly fifty years Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has made a special 
study of low-temperature carbonization, and in 1922"he patented 


ahew type of retort for the production of smokeless fuel. In the 
same year an experimental installation was erected in the retort- 
house at the Newhaven Gas-Works, where the working of the 
plant was investigated. Tests were carried out by the staff of 
the Brighton and Hove Gas Company, so that information of an 
independent nature might be available. The results of this work 
have been submitted to us, and are as follows: 

























RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE CARBONIZATION OF DURHAM 
(Easincton) CoA. 


Amount carbonized 33 cwt. 
Duration of carbonization ie 4 hours 
Average temperature of carbonization 


600° C. 





Per Ton of Coal 





































































































poate Per 33 Cwt. Carbonized. 
Patent fuel produced 233 cwt. 15y') cwt. (76 p.ct.) 
GOnIMS . os 2.0 876 c.ft. 4672 c. ft. 
Tar from hydraulic main 2 gallons 10% gallons 
Tarfromtartank . . . . 2 * 10% ” 
Liquor from scrubber . . . ss fy 16 " 
Therms 6°3 :. SOS: ws 
Carbonization Temperatures.—° C. 
+ No.1 No. 2 No. 3 Average ot 
_ Fire. Fire. Fire. Fires. 
At charging. 649 643 643 643 
After ist hour . 560 571 549 560 
» 2nd ,, 588 615 588 577 
a oe 627 632 604 593 
w @h . 600 611 599 601 
Average . . . 605 614 597 600 
Make of Gas, and Temperatures. 
Time. Make. ‘Temperatures. Make at N.T.P. 
- C.Ft. © Fahr. C.Ft. 
After ist hour, 103 at 103 
» 2nd 215 ma 60 216 
» 3rd ,, 457-0 60 239 
» 4th 317 os 60 318 
Total make . 872 1» 60 876 
a 
Average per hour . 218 4, 60 219 
Actual Tar per Ton of Coal Carbonized. 
Tar {rom hydraulic main . 2% gallons 
CORMAN tee tes gs eS 
Tar from scrubber. . . . . 6 ” 






Total tar 19 








Summary of Tar Analysis. 














Benzole andtoluole. . . ‘~ 46°8 
Light and heavy naphthas . ‘2 12°9 
Middle oils. maw * ‘9 26°6 
Anthracene oil and pitch. 6 13°7 
Water (liquor) . . Buca 59°0 _ 
100°0 100°0 
Specific gravity of tar a °025 
Motor spirit, per ton of coal carbonized . *69 gallons 
Summary of Liquor Analysis. 

Gallons. | P.Ct. Or. Str. = 

54 o*rI9 0°550 4 

28 0°085 0° 393 + 

84 1°396 6° 440 58 

163 0° 766 3°530 6% 








Time in Hours 











Carbon dioxide 
Oxygen 

Olefines ‘ 
Carbon monoxide 
Marsh gas . 
Hydrogen . 
Nitrogen 


Total inerts 


Calorific value (B.Th.U.) . 


Analysis of Gas. 


6% gallons of 10-oz. liquor will produce 5} lbs. of ammonium sulphate. 




















Volatile matter . 


Carbon 
Ash 


Ash 
Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur . 
Nitrogen . 
Oxygen 


I. 2. 3. 4: Average. 
3°0 3°0 3°0 3°0 3°0 
o'2 o'2 o'2 o'2 o*2 
4°8 6°8 7°0 8'o 6°6 
3°4 3°4 3°8 3°6 3°5 
48°6 49°°0 50°0 52°4 50°0 
18'9 19°2 21°4 22'9 20°6 
) ie | 18°4 14°6 10°O I5‘I 
100'O 100°O 100°0 | 100°0 100'0 
24°3 21'6 397°3 13°2 18°3 
683 3 | 705°2 | 716°4  769'9 7184 
Analysis of Patent Fuel. 
PROXIMATE ANALYSIS. 
11‘80 
85°40 
3°80 
100 ‘00 
ULTIMATE ANALYSIS. 
5°00 
85°85 
3°25 
’ 1°86 
1°57 
2°47 
100°CO 


Calorific value, B.Th.U. per lb. . 
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REsuLTs OBTAINED BY THE CARBONIZATION OF YORKSHIRE LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 


Coat (50 P.ct. NEWTON CHAMBER’s GAs BEANS, 50 P.CT. 


DaLton Main Coat). GAS ASSOCIATION. 








AmORDE CATOORIEES 0 comes eis «-t » Bh Cw. a 
Duration of carbonization . . . . . . . 4 hours. 
Average temperature of carbonization . . . 538°C. Short Paper Evening. : 
pig’ ESS Were oy Members of the Association spent a profitable evening lay 
| i Bhi |: die ionickiiea. Friday, at the Westminster Technical Institute, S.W.—under the 
- = | er 37 Cwt. | rs ; 
| 2 | Carbonized. presidency of Mr. Walter Grogono—when three short papers were 
Taglar isl puabaend a 212 cet. | 35 ewt., or 75 p.ct. submitted: All the contributions were much appreciated, but they 
aa. ST 735 c.{t. | 3920 c.ft. did not lend themselves much to discussion, apart from questions 
Tar from hydraulic main . . | 13 gallons | 94 gallons and answers. The papers, which pressure makes it necessary 
Tar fromtartank . . . . | —_— oS should be divided over this and next weeks’ issues of the 
Liquor from scrubber . . . | 2 | 14 ” “ JouRNAL,” and their ‘authors were— 
ee AAS St he 4°6 | aa"9 


Mr. W. Newton Bootu (Woolwich Arsenal), on ‘“‘ The Trans. 
mission of Heat in Boilers.” 
Mr. D.:CLEAvVE Cross (Lea Bridge), on an “Automatic Coke 








Carbonization Temperatures.—° C. 























SS a ee ae ae Hoist.” 

Time No. 1 No.2 | No.3 | Average of Mr. T. H. Prater (Tottenham), on “ The Centrifugal Separa. 
oe |__ Fire. Fire. Fire. | Fires. tion of Gas- Works Emulsions.” 

Atcharging. - . . . 566 sas | 577. |. seo Mr. W. T. Kensuove (Lea Bridge), proposing a hearty vote of 
Aftertsthour. . . .| 504 a ti| S|... 4983 thanks to the authors, remarked that the Association had been 
aR eee ar ae 499 547 | 527 extremely lucky in having three such fine papers submitted to 
” ard rat Socatiens IS oa 555 ng = pad them. Mr. Booth had brought home to them the question of 
Bi ereseets & shes 577 EO. L steam raising, and in a much more scientific manner than it had 
Average . . . 547 gio: | g55' | 538 been treatedin the past. Mr. Prater had given them a great deal 


to think about, and Mr. Cross also had fully “ lived up to his 
J reputation.” 


Make of Gas, and Temperatures. Mr. H.L. AnDERSon (Gas Light and Coke Company) seconded 


























the vote, which was acknowledged by Mr. Cross. : 
Time. Make. Temperatures.} Make at N.T.P. sae 
} | — 0) et 

C.Ft, °Fahr. | C.Ft. i 
Aiter-anthour: 2.6 ves > | 100 at 66. | 100 AUTOMATIC COKE HOIST. ein 

ck bk sw ee we Pe! an 66 | 2 

te ws Pe se OS ok I 66 | om telpher 
eee 3S Se 66 281 By D. C. Cross, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. _ about ot 
a 740 4, 66 | 735 [A Paper read before the London and Southern District Junior Gas ona 
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ae I propose to describe to you in a short paper a somewhat novel ose atl 

Actual Tar per Ton of Coal Carbonized. coke hoist which we have erected at the Lea Bridge Gas-Works being a 
Tar from hydraulic main. . . . . . . § gallons. for use with our water-gas plant. The coke bunkers of this plant to offer i 
TORTOISE oak ee ee Rs are situated too high for direct discharge from the telpher. The while it 
Tet WOMAGINbber.. 2 6 4. tt ys GR tg old method of working was to bring the coke by telpher from reversec 
- the retort-house, and discharge into a large storage hopper, from speed o 


which it was dropped into bogies, and lifted to the carburetted paddles, 



































Summary of Tar Analysis. water-gas bunkers by means of a hydraulic lift. This necessitated The : 
a a VE ee a ye the employment of three shifts of two men almost continuously & serves a 
a Wet. Dry. elevating coke, with intervals during which they were employed t In 
Memsiiteehideeie.. =. «co cs. 15°9 24°8 on clinkering. This system has been at work for some yeats § commer 
Light and heavy naphthas . 8:0 12°5 past; but, a new hopper being required, consideration was given the moi 
MUN Sk en as se ge 24°7 | 37°6 to some more efficient mechanical method. trip ope 
Anthracene oiland pitth . . . . . . . 15°5 25°1 Messrs. Strachan and Henshaw, Ltd., of Bristol, brought to our a shoe 
Water (liquor) . . 35°9 al notice an automatic mechanical hoist, of which they had erected B shaft ar 
alias ps a few for various purposes ; all of them, however, working on the it may | 
inclined principle. They specially designed for us an apparatus to relea 
Specific gravity of tar on to work in a vertical position; and as this is now giving complete above ( 

Motor spirit, per ton of coal carbonized . 3°02 gallons. satisfaction, it is thought that a short description might interest J speed. 
as : you. The apparatus consists of a vertical four-sided steel frame 2. Th 

4% Summary of Liquor Analysis. about 56 ft. high, standing alongside the telpher track, witha JF to stop 
es ae an a Ries | = double steel chute on the top overlapping the coke bunkers, with bottom 
Gallons. P.Ct. Oz. Str. Gallons of a gate fixed in the chute to divert the coke into either compart: done by 
| to Ozs. | ment. The coke is brought by telpher, dropped into the small & brake, y 
18 0° 341 1'570 i receiving hopper, and passes over a step gravity screen to elimi- the mot 
44 0° 392 1°706 3 nate the breeze, which falls into the breeze-collecting hopper by a ser 
73 1° 362 6 280 5 below, while the coke passes into the hoisting bucket within the the mot 
138 0° 867 Se prea 6 steel frame. Directly the telpher moves backwards on its return The | 


journey to the retort-house it trips a self-restoring limit switch motor ; 
fixed on the side of the telpher track, with a striker plate attached shoe-br. 


6 gallons of 10-oz. liquor will produce 5 lbs. of ammonium sulphate. to the telpher driving carriage. This communicates current to shaft, a 














Analysis of Patent Fuel. the driving motor situated at the bottom of the steel frame under & current 
PROXIMATE ANALYSIS. the receiving hopper. By meansof two }-in. diameter wire ropes trip cat 
Volatile matter . . . . . . . . 18°90 winding on side drums, the hoisting bucket commences to travel I feel 
Geen ee Ue ie” ay ES up the frame between suitable guide rails; and on reaching the type of 
ee A oes os top, the front of the bucket is carried over towards the chute, by J tage in 
i reason of the a shape of the guides, while the lower portion Coal, 
a a mein is lifted vertically until it reaches stops at the top of the frame. 

Ash ; ie Just before reaching the top, the bucket operates a limit switch The P 
NN os Bx 9) key Aptian, ©, 85°38 attached to the top of the frame, and at the end of its travel stops and Co} 
ee a the motor. At this moment the coke is discharged down the chute Mr, Cr¢ 
PIS ens aS elts cek AGk aol. a ris into the bunkers. device, 
BUMORER 1°23 The return of the hoisting bucket is done by gravity, and the safety b 
te ee 8 ke. top-limit switch resets itself for the next lift. The descent of the . C 
‘nema bucket is controlled by an air or fan brake fixed on the motor mJ 

Calorific value, B.Th.U Ib shaft. On arriving at the bottom, the bucket lands on two hor!- scteen 
ee ee ee ts 8 Se zontal bars with strong springs, and at the mioment of landing & 4. hii 
brings into operation an automatic brake to stop the motor a0 he give t 


; prevent the unwinding of the wire ropes loosely from the drums generate 
The Illuminating Engineering Soclety.—At a meeting of the | The apparatus is then ready to receive its next load. From the 


Society held at the Royal Society of Arts last Friday—Mr. Justis | moment the telpher in its backward movement trips the limit iC 
Eck presiding—Miss M. Partridge, B.Sc., read a paper on the use | switch, the whole operation is perfectly automatic, and has brought With the 
of light in show-windows and for display purposes. This was | a considerable saving of labour. , Month a 
followed by a paper on “ The Use of Light for Outdoor Adver- I will endeavour to describe in more detail a few of the distio these me 
tisements”” by Mr. G. P.Garbett. Both lecturers illustrated their | guishing features of this apparatus. The framework of the hoist tha 





remarks by an interesting series of lantern slides. consists of four 6-in. by 3-in. channels braced together with 3-1: 
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of the totally-enclosed type. The current is taken from the tel- 
pher line, which is a single-wire system with earth return. The 
hoisting bucket has a capacity of 11 to 12 cwt. of coke, but the 
telpher skips can only carry ro cwt. It has been found to take 
about one minute to raise in the bucket and tipa full skip of coke, 
and about 14 minutes in the descent. The power used for hoist- 
ing is about 5 H.P. We find that the total time of 2} minutes 
taken by the bucket to complete its cycle is about the same as 
that taken by the telpher to bring a fresh charge. The air brake 
controlling the descent of the hoisting bucket is very ingenious, 
being a simple feathering paddle which automatically sets itself 
to offer its maximum resistance to rotation as the bucket descends, 
while it offers practically no resistance as soon as the motion is 
reversed and current is again put into the motor for lifting. The 
= of descent may be varied by altering the area of the air 
paddles. 

The automatic brake which brings the hoisting bucket to rest 
serves a double purpose, as follows : 

1, Inthe event of the failure of the air brake, the bucket would 
commence to descend at an excessive speed, which might damage 
the motor. Therefore, by means of an automatic 
trip operating by centrifugal force, a spring releases 
a shoe brake which immediately grips the driving 
shaft and holds the bucket in any position at which 
it may happen to be at the time. This spring is set 
to release the brake when the descending speed rises 
= 600 r.p.m., which is the maximum hoisting 
speed. 

2. The second purpose of the automatic brake is 
to stop the gearing as soon as the bucket reaches the 
bottom position ready for the next load. This is 
done by the bucket operating the trip on the shoe 
brake, which throws the brake into action, gripping 
the motor shaft. This shoe brake is released again 
by a series solenoid the instant the current is put into 
the motor for hoisting. 

The lead to the solenoid is taken off the lead to the 
motor; the magnetic action of the solenoid lifts the 
shoe-brake lever, releasing the grip on the motor 
shaft, and resets the trip catch, so that, when the 
current is again cut-off, the brake is held up by the 
trip catch. 

I feel sure there are many purposes to which this 
type of automatic hoist could be adapted with advan- 


= in the handling not only of coke, but also of 









































Discussion. 


: be: PRresIDENT (Mr, Walter Grogono, of the Gas Light 
" Coke Vompany) remarked that they had fo thank 
4 CTOs for bringing to their notice a most ingenious 
cic. Had the air brake ever failed to act, and the 
salety brake come into operation ? 
tr. Cross: No, 
ant PresibENT asked whether any trouble had been caused in con- 
ae with the earth return. As to the action of the step gravity 
Pm ed the author state the percentage of breeze taken out of 
he ni € ‘s ‘Aat point on its passage to the water-gas plant, and could 
na x em the percentage of breeze found in the coke going to the 
fe tators ? ; Was there any breeze made going down the chutes to the 
pets, an: irom the hoppers to the generators ? 
witis Ross replied that they had not as yet had much experience 
ménth “ spparatts, for the whole plant was completed only about a 
these mecha i 


‘cal hoists to be put in a vertical position—it seemed to 
that sor: 





















AUTOMATIC COKE-HOIST ADJOINING THE C.W.G. PLANT AND TELPHER. 
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stituted this paper for one on 
another subject. So far they 
had not experienced any troubles. 
With regard to the earth return, 
this was a very dangerous thing 
to have done, and they were 
warned of the risk. They had 
worked a breaker off the telpher 
plant for over twelve months, and 
with careful watching there had 
been no trouble. He did not 
anticipate any trouble in this case 
either. As to breeze, at the pre- 
sent moment the plant was just 
a little more efficient than they 
would have desired, They got 
hardly enough breeze for their 
boilers. They took out 11 p.ct., 
which included pieces up to 1} in. 
If they screened for what was 
usually called breeze, the per- 
centage would be very much 
lower. The coke was again 
screened before it reached the 
generator, and the breeze taken 
out there was somewhere about 
} p.ct. It was a very small 
amount—at the most, not 1 p.ct. 
He could quite understand that 
the members found little to dis- 
cuss at the moment in the paper, 
but the installation he had de- 
scribed opened-up a big field of 
thought. Instead of the coke 





by 3-in. angle iron. The motor used for hoisting is 6 u.P., andis ; being taken up as they often saw it, here was something which did it 


quite automatically. 

Mr. W. Newton Booty (Woolwich Arsenal) asked whether the 
author could give them any figures showing comparatively the capital 
cost of an installation of this kind and an elevator such as would be 
used for elevating coal, and how its mechanical efficiency compared 
with that of an elevator. One could realize that a plant of this sort 
would entail remarkably low maintenance costs ; but maintenance costs 
were not the only thing that had to be considered when recommending 
the spending of money on new plant. Personally, he would be very 
unhappy at having the electrical conditions with which Mr. Cross ap- 
peared to be so pleased. He could see Mr. Cross being called up out 
of bed one night, when they had not been watching the electrical 
installation. 

Mr. Cross remarked that they were relying upon efficient mainten- 
ance. Although it was mechanical, it was inspected each shift. As 
far as the relative capital cost of the hoist and an elevator was con- 
cerned, he could not give them any figures at all. This question -had 
never been gone into. In their case, however, the hoist would come 
out the cheaper. The space available being so limited, an elevator 
would have to be vertical, and he supposed the best form would bea 
geavity bucket. With any sort of bucket elevator working on coke, 
the maintenance was heavy. This plant was like a telpher, and the 











BOTTOM OF HOIST, SHOWING LIFTING MOTOR AND AIR BRAKE. 


maintenance of a telpher was very low compared with an elevator. Of 


| course, in a question like this, one had to take into consideratian 


is, however, it was such a novelty—in fact, the first of | 


details would be very useful to others, and so he sub- | 


the size of the works. For a works like his, dealing with only about 
50 tons of coke a day, the installation was ideal; but coming to 
hundreds of tons a day, one would perhaps have to have something 
different. . 

Mr. Boortu said he was not thinking so much about the actual plant 
at Lea Bridge as of an installation for handling coal, which the author 
suggested at the end of his paper. 


The papers by Mr. W. Newton Booth and Mr. T. H. Prater 
are held over. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions express:d by Correspondents. ] 


Therm Charges in Terms of Currency. 


Sir,—I have been interested to notice from the reports in the 
“ JouRNAL ” of the speeches delivered by Chairmen at recent meetings 
of gas companies that satisfaction with the therm system now appears 
to be general, by their inclusion among its supporters. I also observe 
that in not a few cases credit is taken by them for not paying the full 
dividend earned under the particular sliding-scale applicable for the 
time being. This view is a welcome one in that it indicates an outlook 
more in accord with the business spirit of the times, while at the same 
time it constitutes a departure, slight though it may in some cases be, 
from a rigid adherence to the letter in applying the scale. 

The administrators of gas undertakings having travelled so far, I 
suggest for their consideration that they go the other inch of the ell and 
strengthen the belief of the public in the fairness of the therm system 
by charging in terms of everyday currency, instead of fixing prices in 
pence and fifths. What should we think of our milkman if his price 
for milk was six and three-fifths pence per quart, or of our baker if his 
charge per loaf were eight and one-fifth pence, or of our grocer if he 
asked seven and two-fifths pence per pound for sugar? But who can 
imagine the milkman, the baker, or the grocer being so stupid? Even 
the draper, probably the most astute salesman of all, limits himself to 
farthings. Cannot the gas undertakings, who have learned so much 
from shopkeepers and spend so much to-day in applying the lessons 
they have learned, take yet another leaf out of the same book, remem- 
bering that in plainly stating the prices of commodities lies one of the 
most effective means of enhancing their popularity ? From the point 
of view of gas finance it surely would be immaterial, in the circum- 
stances to which I have drawn attention, whether charges in the 
price of gas were made in fourths of a penny or in fifths. But while 
one factor is represented by acoin of the realm, the other is a mere 
vulgar or decimal fraction, which has no such separate existence. 

Finally, it need not be pointed out that the present custom could 
be reverted to at any time in the most unlikely event of the neces- 
sity arising. 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, 

709, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15, March 22, 1924. 


CHARLES CARPENTER. 


The Mixing of Coke with Coal Charges. 


Sir,—I am aware of the etiquette of acknowledging the work of 
prior investigators when the results of investigation are being presented 
as a purely scientific contribution. It would have been quite impos- 
sible, however, for me to have enumerated the names of all others 
whose ideas have consciously or unconsciously been incorporated 
into the recent Cantor Lectures. 

It may be of interest to add, however, that, at the Vauxhall Works 
of this Company, coal mixed with coke dust was carbonized on a large 
scale some thirty years ago, with the object of improving the yield 
of gas. E. V, Evans, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, 

709, Old Kent Road, S.E.15, March 24, 1924. 








S1r,—In your editorial notes in your issue for March 12, in which 
you comment on Mr. E. V, Evans’ very instructive Cantor Lectures, 
you make the statement that the admixture of coke or breeze should 
preferably be done by briquetting without a binder, as is being done at 
the Fuel Research Station. This statement might lead to a misunder- 
standing ; and I am sure that the Fuel Research Station would not 
desire to take from me the credit of inaugurating this process of bri- 
quetting. I have been working on this problem for many years, and 
my patent controlling this process (now held by Messrs. Sutcliffe, 
Speakman & Co., Ltd.) dates back to 1915. 

Primarily my object was so to regulate a coking coal that briquettes 
on carbonization would neither swell nor disintegrate—this being a 
necessary requisite for carbonization in large internally-heated retorts 
—and at the same time to give the coke that fine pore structure that 
gives free-burning properties even on carbonization at high tempera- 
ture, 

Sir George Beilby, in speaking of our process, stated: '‘ My own 
interest was stimulated by the remarkable work of Messrs. Sutcliffe 
and E, C. Evans on the briquetting of pulverized coal as a preliminary 
to carbonization.” 

It is admitted that the cost of grinding and briquetting is an in- 
creased charge; and, while the Fuel Research Board, I believe, re- 
cognize the advantage obtained with our process, their work, we 
understatid, has been with the view of reducing the cost by dispensing 
with the fine grinding (which is absolutely necessary with our pro- 
cess), and they effect the binding by preheating the fuel prior to 
briquetting in a comparatively coarser condition than we operate. 

The results Mr. E. V. Evans has been able to secure are on briquettes 
made with our machinery, and in accordance with our process of bri- 
quetting without a binder. Our process of grinding and briquetting 
offers such distinct advantages that I believe the increased cost of the 
operation is covered many times over by increased yields, reduction 
in expenses in other directions, and the improved character of the 
resultant fuel. 

With our process, when the time arrives for large outputs of smoke- 
less fuel and home-produced oils and motor spirit, we shall be able 
to carbonize in single retorts with a throughput of 500 tons of coal 
per diem. No doubt, in justice to us, you will make this clear to 
your readers, 


r E, R, Surcrirre, 
Leigh, Lancs,, March 24, 1924. 






S1r,—The Cantor Lectures delivered by Mr. E. V. Evans, aad re. 
cently reported in your paper, call to mind the papers published by 
Mr. John Roberts and Dr. Weyman in 1921 and 1922, in which the 
advantages of blending coke breeze-with coal were given prominence, 
and which foreshadowed the line of research now being followed by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 

It is true that the ideais not new, for so far back as 1889 Diss ang 
another, in their patent specification, describe the process, anc men. 
tion it as ther being employed on a large manufacturing scalc ; and 
more recently the process was used in the Paris Gas-Works during 
the war. 

But if other gas-works follow the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
the industry will have much to thank Mr. Roberts and Dr. Weyman 
for, in that they undoubtedly revived the economic advantzges of 
utilizing what otherwise would bs waste breeze. 


25, Whitworth Road, S.E. 25, J. T. Gorpon, A.R.S.M, 
March 18, 1924. 


<i 
—— 


The Cantor Lectures. 


S1r,—We must all recognize in Mr. E, V, Evans's lectures much con- 
firmatory matter, which is by no means new (in idea, in method, and 
result), upon the subject of carbonization. The whole treatment was 
admirable, and clever in many respects; but, thermal methods and 
cinematograph apart, it consisted in the corroboration and detailing o 
others’ work. 

Mr. Evans has, by reason of the facilities at his disposal, been 
enabled academically and on a small practical scale to elaborate 
what other pioneers less favourably circumstanced either have less 
fully or thoroughly been able to accomplish, or have not as yet been 
fully enabled or permitted to reveal information which really carries 
the practical problems enunciated much further than Mr. Evans 
does. 

Mr. Evans, as a chemist, has further restricted himself to the con. 
sideration of the underlying principles of carbonization alone, whereas 
the pioneers have in many, if not in all, cases struggled with processes, 
methods, and plant—a much harder task, and one less readily capable 
of being appreciated, but one far more productive, and therefore 
more deserving of assistance and acknowledgment. 

These investigators have taken these additional risks, dangers, and 
troubles; and we should not therefore begrudge them their due rewards, 
I do not suppose any of them are out for the benefit of their health alone. 
If this were done, it would certainly help matters forward; and | 
assure Mr. Evans that his much-to-be-deplored pessimistic conclusions, 
after such good work, would bring forth the good fruit, and the blight 
would be cured. 

March 24, 1924. 





Wo. Everarp Davies, 


—— 
Sea adie 


Coke Handling and Quality. 


S1r,—The last meeting of the Southern Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers was of extraordinary interest. The Presidential 
Address was one of the most inspiring I have read or listened to, and 
the Association can congratulate itself on the high standard of its con- 
tributions. 

The paper on ‘‘ Coke Handling ’’ must be of very special interest to 
all gas.engineers at the present time. It needs a great deal of courage 
to submit a contribution with such full details of cost, because the 
very submission of such details opens the way to strong criticism. It 
was these figures that were the cause of a fine discussion, and I am 
sure many of us who were present felt that we envied the Portsmouth 
undertaking their excellent administrative methods, which enabled 
such detailed costs to be presented. 

One would have wished the paper to have gone further, and dealt 
with the special treatment of coke in order to increase its popularity 
with the consumer. Undoubtedly the gas undertaking should be the 
source of solid, as well as gaseous, fuel supply, and it would be inter- 
esting to have figures showing what benefits accrue by selling a dry 
coke, a clean coke, and coke sized to various grades. Does it pay 4 
gas undertaking to carry out this extra work? In some towns—such 
as Sheffield and Birmingham, for instance—the closest attention 1s 
paid to these points, presumably with financial benefit. 

There is one lesson that we appear to have learned from American 
practice—that is, the use of the rubber band conveyor for handling of 
coke, From personal experience over several visits, I have been im- 
pressed with the long life of such conveyors when handling coke at 
considerable temperature, the absence of breakage of the coke, and the 
low maintenance charges resulting from the practice. 

I would like once again to congratulate the Portsea Island Gas 
Company and their staff upon the presentation of such a public spirited 
paper. 

52, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 

March 24, 1924. 





ArtHUR DvuckKHAM. 


tiie 
—_—- 


Gas Exhibits at Wembley. 


S1r,—The whole country is looking forward with great expectations 
to a wonderful impetus being given to trade generally through the 
“ Empire's shop-window.” I should like to be allowed to call attention 
to one or two points that may yet be of service in. making tle gas !0- 
dustry’s section of still greater value and interest, mainly to the whole 
gas-using public of this country and abroad, but also to the thousands 
who serve this public. ; 

Very properly, a wonderful programme has been arranged to advet- 
tise the gas exhibit; and it is to be hoped that the exhibit itself bas 
been prepared with like skill and is worthy of the advertisement. 
would submit that, while advertising is an excellent means to a0 end, 
some not unsubstantial proportion of the money subscribed by gas 0" 
dertakings might well be used as an incentive to the production ° 
the best possible exhibits, which alone should be shown. It woul 
be a good thing for opportunities to be given to the rank and file of the 











industry to show their achievements ; otherwise some democrats May 
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say that the exhibition is being run by the gas industry for manufac- 
sonly. ‘ 

~~ the cai of sport, especially when the event is international, 
considerable trouble is taken to prove and choose who are the best 
players of a particular game. Is not this a good principle to apply to 
an industry which ostensibly is out to exhibit the best it can produce ? 
Something in the nature of competition of this sort may have taken 
place, but I have not heard of it. Certainly the obsolete should be 
excluded, otherwise resurrected goods from the continents of Europe 
and America may be put on view as not only British, but the most 
modern British. 

Manor Court, Nuneaton, 

March 24, 1924. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Giving Warning of Gas Escapes.—No, 210,977. 
BERRY, J., of Preston. 
No. 2863; Jan. 31, 1923. 





——$_—_——— 














No. 26,387 ; Oct. 23, 1923. 


This invention relates to means for giving audible warning of a gas 
escape in a consumer’s house. 

The invention comprises an electrical arrangement in connection 
with the registering mechanism of the gas-meter, operating in con- 
junction with an electric bell, in such a manner that even a small 
quantity of gas passing through the meter will cause the warning bell 
toring. A cup with contact pieces and connections is attached to, and 
revolves with, the indicator, and causes intermittent ringing. It may 
of course, be switched-off during the day. 

Possibility of explosion from sparks is obviated by enclosing the 
contact points. 

















Dry Meter Stuffing Boxes.—No. 211,061. 
Woop, H., of Nottingham. 
No. 16,400; June 25, 1923. 


This invention seeks to prevent gas leaking from the stuffing box of a 
dry meter, and comprises a spring which acts directly, within a casing 
orcap, upon a pad which is thereby pressed upon the gland. The 
casing may be a sheet-metal stamping. 




















Prepayment Meters.—No. 211,078. 


SmitH, E, W., and Smirn Meters, Ltp., both of Kennington Park 
Road, S.E. 11. 


No. 21,548; Aug. 25, 1923. 


This invention relates to devices for quickly closing the valves of gas 
meters after the amount prepaid has been exhausted, for the purpose 
of preventing back-firing which is liable to occur when the valve is 
closed slowly. The invention relates more particularly to prepayment 
meters of the type wherein there is a small amount of play between 
the valve-closing mechanism and the valve. 

According to the present invention the valve lever is provided with 
a flange against which normally bears a spring-controlled pawl so 
atranged that, when the valve is about to be closed by its closing 
mechanism, the pawl slips over the end of the flange and imparts a 
slight but quick movement to the valve lever, thus shutting-off the 
supply quickly. 






















Dry Gas-Meters.—No. 211,242, 
Simpson, S., of Newton Abbot. 
No. 31,959; Nov. 22, 1922. 


This invention relates to dry gas-meters in which the gas passages 
are provided as far as possible above the valve plate, in order to facili- 
tate inspection and repair ; and according to the invention, the valve 
gratings upon which the valves operate are provided with ports which 
open laterally at different levels into corresponding gas passages. By 
such a construction it is possible for the gas passages above the valve 
plate to be superimposed where desirable, thus permitting a simple 
and compact arrangement. 

Further, the upper part of the flag wires, together with the levers 
and connecting links actuating the valve crank spindle, are arranged 
at the same side of the meter as the valves, and enclosed in a sepa- 
tate valve chamber made within the upper compartment of the meter. 
A spindle is carried from this chamber through a stuffing box to actu- 
ate the index and prepayment mechanism of the meter. 




















Volumetric Determination of Furnace Gases, &c. 
No. 211,246. 
Woovrorre, F. K., of Lissenden Gardens, London, and 
Scott, J., Ltp., of Bootle, 
No. 32,136; Nov. 24, 1922. 


‘ion has reference to apparatus for determining the volu- 
ced atity of percentage of carbon dioxide or other gases in 
orimaril’' 7 5, producer gases, and other gaseous mixtures ; and it has 
is si md ‘or its object to provide apparatus for this purpose which 

mple anJ reliable, and can be used by attendants in charge of the 
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nih case and certainty of results. It relates to the type of such 
ps io din ty Aerein the gas is introduced into a measuring vessel, and 
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bell or equivalent device for operating a device for ascertaining 
results. 
The apparatus’ is operated mechanically, through any suitable 
source of power, and the mechanical device or mechanism, which is 
power driven, operates a valvular device—such as a rotary distributing 
valve or cock—which enables the various parts of the apparatus to be 
put in communication with the source of gases to be tested, with the 
atmosphere, and with each other. 


A Sugg Geyser Valve.—No. 211,252. 


Succ, W., anv Co., Ltp., and Suae, P. H., both of Ranelagh 
Works, S.W.1. 
No. 32,292; Nov. 25, 1922. 


This specification describes a valve adapted automatically to control 
the supply of gas to a geyser in case of any failure of the water supply 
such as may occur by frost or when the water is temporarily shut oft 
in the street. 

Referring to the inset drawing, one sees on the left of the valve 
casing a gas inlet and a gas outlet to the 
geyser burners, and a valve adapted to cut 
off the supply of gas. This is actuated by a 
rod with an enlarged head, which bears 
against one side of a diaphragm of flexible 
material such as rubber, the other side of 
the diapbragm being-open at all times to the 
pressure of the water, whether the geyser is 
in use or not. The diaphragm may con- 
veniently be secured in position on the end 
of the valve casing by a cap having a con- 
nection to the water supply, and the travel 
of the diaphragm is limited by a disc of 
spun metal. 

The valve is spring loaded, one end of the 
spring butting against a threaded disc which 
screws inside the valve casing, thus enabling 
the tension on the spring to be regulated to 
suit the pressure of the water. In operation 
the diaphragm presses the enlarged head 
on to the disc, and the valve is raised from 
its seating so long as there is the normal pressure of water in the 
supply pipe, whether the geyser is in use or not, but the valve is 
automatically closed by the spring, should the water supply fail. 

Means are provided for allowing a sufficient quantity of gas to pass 
to the burners to keep them alight should the water supply temporarily 
fail while the geyser is in use. 











A Sugg Geyser Valve. 


Valves for Purifiers, &c.—No. 211,269. 


DeEmpsTER, R., AND Sons, Ltp., HorsFAtt, J. E., and Lumps, H., 
all of Elland. 


No. 32,999; Dec. 4, 1922. 


This invention relates to valves for purifiers, condensers, and the like. 
Patent No. 115,936 [see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. 142, p. 594] described and 
claimed means, supplementary to a central or general valve box, for 
controlling, reversing, and by-passing individual purifiers without 
interfering with their order of working ; and the object of the present 
invention is to provide a construction which will dispense with the 
central or general valve box and consequently with the connections 
therefrom to the set of purifiers. 

For this purpose the valve casing employed in connection with each 
individual purifier is provided with two valves situated on opposite 
sides of the casing, one such valve being in connection with the main 
inlet pipe and the other with the main outlet pipe. These valves may 
be so arranged as to engage, when screwed home, one side or the other 
of a double valve seat, and can be so manipulated as to serve the same 
purpose as the central valve box hitherto employed. The valve casing 
may be divided into two compartments by a vertical partition ; the 
inlet valves being arranged on one side thereof and the outlet valves 
on the other. The two compartments may be separated any distance, 
and a pipe connection made between them opposite to the two top 
inner valve seats. 


Purifier Valves.—No. 211,385. 
SaDLErR, H, S., and Cocxey & Sons, Ltp., both of Frome. 
No. 13,008; May 15, 1923. 


This invention relates to distributing valves comprising three super- 
imposed main elements (each divided by radial walls into a plurality 
of compartments) arranged coaxially and capable of relative rotation 
about their common axis to bring the several compartments in each of 
the elements into register with similar compartments in the other ele- 
ments in various combinations to secure the passage of the gas through 
one or more of a plurality of purifiers or other devices from which the 
gas returns to the valve and finally passes away. 

Such a valve was described in the complete specification of patent 
No. 8898 of mp14 [see “ JouRNAL,’’ Vol. 130, p. 338] ; and the present 
invention provides a modification thereof, so that it '‘ shall be more 
conveniently applied to practical requirements.’ 

The invention consists broadly in the lowermost of the three main 
elements being provided with means whereby connection may be made 
directly to both the main inlet and outlet conduits for the gas. 


Rotary Scrubbers.—No. 211,409. 


Gas Licut anD CoKE Company, of Horseferry Road, S.W. 1, and 
NopeEN, T. J., of Kennington Park Road, S.E. 11. 


No. 18,343; July 16, 1923. 
With regard to rotary scrubbers, the patentees remark that hereto- 





‘ged from this to an absorption vessel; and there is a gas 





fore it has been the common practice to work with the liquid level 
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almost up to the central line or bearing shaft of the machine, or at any 
rate sufficiently high to ensure the complete immersion of the lower 
sections or bundles ; and it has also been proposed in such an arrange- 
ment to provide buckets on the periphery of the bundles for the pur- 
pose of raising the water or liquid and causing it to percolate through 
the upper bundles, 

The object of the present invention is to provide an improved rotary 
scrubber and washer having increased efficiency and capacity for a given 
size, and which can be used with a less quantity of solvent than here- 
tofore. The elements are arranged to revolve entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, above the level of the liquid, so as to be more fully exposed to 
the flow of the gas; and buckets associated therewith are so con- 
structed and arranged as to dip into the liquid and pick up the solvent 
and to retain same during the lower portion of their upward travel, 
discharging it over the bundles when at or near the top of their travel. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “Official Journal” for March 19.] 
Nos. 6036 to 6738. 
ANDERSON, J.— Prepayment mechanism.” No. 6099. 
Cavavigr, H. M.—“ Gas-radiator and night light.” No, 6088. 
Dunstan, A. E.—* Utilization of gas.” 0. 6371. 
Epwarps, F. W.—‘“‘Gas-joint.” No. 6192. 
Epwarps, K. B.—* Production of phenolic compounds from coal 


tar, &c.” No, 6352. 
Grascow, A. G.—“ Manufacture of water gas.” No, 6521. 
Gotpspink, G, E.— Gas-meters.” No. 6689. 
Hott, J.—“ Regulators for gas plug cocks.” No, 6164. 


Kau, L.— Manufacture of solid hydrocarbons from tars.” No. 
6268. 

KIRKEWHITE ENGINEERING Company, Ltp.—See Goldspink, G. E. 
No. 6680. 

PitKeTHLy, R.—See Dunstan, A. E. No. 6371. 

RUTGERSWERKE AktT.-GEs.—See Kahl, L. No. 6268. 

RUTGERSWERKE Akt,-GEs,—* Decreosoting tar and tar oils.” 
6608. 

Sitica Get CorPoraATION.—“ Separating a gas from a mixture of 
gases.” No. 6296. 

Stoman, J. & V. A.—“ Gas-stoves.” No. 6435. 

Situ, T. A.—See Dunstan, A. E. No. 6371. 

Tittey, F. C.—* Vapour burner.” No. 6380. 

Wanz, H.—Sse Silica Gel Corporation. No. 6296. 


No. 








Gas Profits at Darlington.—Last Friday it was reported to the 
Darlington Gas Committee that a profit of £3900 had been made on 
the year, and it was decided to apply £3500 of this sum to the relief 
of the rates. 


Suggested Gas-Works Purchase at Torpoint.—The Lighting Com- 
mittee have been directed by the Torpoint (Cornwall) Urban District 
Council to take into consideration the question of approaching the 
Gas ampaty with a view to the purchase of the undertaking by the 
Council. 


Auckland Gas Company, Ltd.—At the recent general meeting of 
the Company, the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Upton) said that the amount 
at credit of profit and loss was £106,020; and after payment of divi- 
dends there remained a sum of £34,468 to be carried forward. A 
dividend for the past half-year at the rate of 8 p.ct. per annum on 
the {1 fully-paid shares was declared. 


Price of Gas at Poulton-le-Fylde.—Mr. Poole referred in the 
Poulton-le-Fylde Council to a recommendation to reduce the price of 
gas to 4s. per 1000 c.ft. from April 1 next, This reduction will bring 
the price within 3d. of pre-war. Considering they were paying almost 
double pre-war rate for materials, he thought they ought to con- 
gratulate the Gas Manager (Mr. J. H. Booth) upon his achievement, 
He ventured to predict a further reduction in a few months’ time. 

Cromer Gas Company.—At the general meeting of the Company 
to be held on March 31, the Directors will recommend the declaration 
of a dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax. After 
the payment of this, there will remain a balance of {92 to be carried 
forward to the credit of profit and loss account for the current year. It 
is the intention of the Directors to increase the declared calorific value 
of the gas from 475 to 500 B.Th.U. per c.ft. as from June 30, and from 
the same date to reduce the charge by 4d.—from ts. 5d, to 1s. 44d. per 
therm. The sale of gas for the year was 147,190 therms—7? p.ct. more 
than that for the preceding year. 

Ulverston Gas-Works,—At a recent meeting of the Ulverston Ur- 
ban District Council, Mr. S. Warhurst, Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, stated that the profit on the gas undertaking for the year 
was £1800, It was proposed to transfer £1000.to the general district 
rate, and £568 to the gas-works reserve fund, and to leave a balance 
of £232. During the year the price of gas had been twice reduced. 
The present charge was 3s. 11d. per tooo c.ft. The Committee had 
carried-out arrears of work which had been left over from the near 
period, and they would continue this policy in the ensuing year. In 
1919, when Mr. Hague took over the management of the undertaking, 
the. gas sold was 574 million c.ft., while last year the amount was 
644 millions, 

Lewes Gas Company.—Dividends for the past half-year have been 
declared at the rates per annum of 5 p.ct. upon the original capital 
and 3} p.ct. upon the additional capital. The Directors, in their 
report, expressed regret at the loss the Company had sustained by the 
death in December last, after a long illness, of the Manager, Mr. 
Edward Jones. The Directors intimated their appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered by the Chairman (Mr. Edward Monk) 
during the illness of the late Manager and since that time. Mr. J. E. 

Hammond has been appointed ‘Works Manager and Resident Engi- 
neer, and Mr. E, G. Peckham Works Secretary. Both have been in 
the employ of the Company for many years. For the special services 
referred to, the shareholders voted the Chairman an honorarium of 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL POWERS) BILL. 





The question of the allocation of the surplus profits of the london 
municipally-owned electricity undertakings, and the position of the 
London Gas Companies, both as competitors of the electricity under. 
takings and as ratepayers, was discussed before a House of Commons 
Committee on Friday, March 21. The Committee consisted of Sir 
Arthur Shirley Benn (Chairman), Mr. Wragg, Mr. Evan Davies, and 
Mr. G. Ward; and the discussion arose as a result of a clause ip 
the London County Council (General Powers) Bill, which proposed to 
give Borough Councils carrying-on electricity undertakings power to 
apply their net surplus profits, if they thought fit, to the purchase of 
mains, machinery, apparatus, fittings, &c., and to defraying the cost of 
laying and fitting them, instead of carrying those surplus profits to the 
credit of the local rates. There was opposition to the granting of this 
clause from the Gas Light and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, and the Commercial Gas Company. 

The Hon. Evan Cuarteris, K.C, (for the London County Council), 
said that the electricity undertakings in London were carried out under 
separate Orders, which were obtained by the several authorities, but 
they were governed by section 7 of the Schedule of the Electric 
Lighting Clauses Act, 1899, or by similar provisions. This section laid 
down the manner in which profits were to be applied, and provided 
that the undertakers should carry the net surplus remaining in any 
year, and the annual proceeds of the reserve fund when it exceeded the 
prescribed limit, to the credit of the local rates, or, at their option, 
should apply it to the improvement of the district for which they were 
the local authorities, or in reduction of the capital moneys borrowed 
for electricity purposes. It was also provided that if the surplus in any 
year exceeded 5 p.ct. per annum on the aggregate capital expenditure 
on the undertaking, the undertakers should make such a reduction in 
the charge for electricity as would reduce the surplus to that maximum 
rate of profit. Any deficiency of income in any year, when not met 
out of reserve. fund, should be payable out of the local rate. The 
clause in the present Bill, therefore, would give the undertakers the 
further alternative of applying any surplus to new capital expenditure, 
Whereas at present an electricity undertaking could devote the whole 
of its surplus to the repayment of old loans, and, if it wanted new plant, 
would have to raise new loans, probably at a higher rate of interest, the 
proposed clause would enable it to spend the surplus on new plant if 
that course were the more economical. Similar provisions had already 
been granted to Leeds, St. Marylebone, West Bromwich, Tunbridge 
Wells, and other municipalities. The clause in the Bill was supporied 
by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, and the 
Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee were in favour of it, 
It was at their instance that the London County Conuncil had included 
it in the present Bill. Counsel pointed out that the purpose for which 
the surplus profit would be expended would have to be agreed to by the 
Electricity Commissioners, 

Continuing, Counsel argued thai, if it were to be said that this 
clause would add another alternative to which money might be 
devoted, which money might be used under the existing law for the 
benefit of the rates, so that the chances of the surplus being devoted 
to the benefit of the rates would be diminished, his answer would be 
that the purpose for which the surplus was to be used must be a matter 
of the policy of the particular borough council. If it were the policy 
to devote surplus money to rates, they would continue to do so, Par- 
liament had said that local authorities might carry on undertakings of 
this character, and this meant that the undertakings should be carried- 
on on business lines. Whena business had money available, it would 
consider whether it was more economical to devote it to new capital 
expenditure or to pay-off old loans and borrow new money for ful- 
filling capital purposes. The petition of the Gas Companoies enu- 
merated sixteen metropolitan borough councils authorized to supply 
electricity. It pointed out that many borough councils bad incurred 
losses in carrying on their electricity undertakings, which had had to 
be made good out of rates; and the Gas Companies, as large rate- 
payers, were in effect compelled to contribute to the maintenance of 
such electricity undertakings, which were competitive with their ows. 
The real effect of the proposed new clause was to penalize ratepayers 
to the advantage of consumers of electricity, since money which would 
otherwise be paid in relief of the local rates might be expended on 
machinery and apparatus of any kind, in their own generating stations, 
on mains in the streets, or on wiring and fittings in consumers’ pre 

mises. Under the clause it might well be, and in some instances ob- 
viously would be, the case—where ratepayers such as the petitioners 
had in past years contributed large sums to make up losses incurred 
by an electricity undertaking which was now making a profit—that 
such profit, instead of going to the relief of rates (as under the law 
of to-day it would have to go) and thus to some extent making up 1 
the ratepayers the contributions they had made in the past, woul 
become applicable to a totally different purpose, to the benefit of the 
consumers of electricity only. It was submitted by the Gas Com: 
panies that no justification could be shown for such an alteration to the 
law which would work such injustice to the ratepayers, particularly 
when it was borne in mind that in cases where the losses of the under- 
taking in past years had been made up out of rates it meant that the 
consumers of electricity in those years must have been receiving elec: 
tricity at a price below cost. The petitioners submitted that there 
was no case, particularly at a time when rates had so !argely = 
creased, for altering the law relating to electricity undertakings i 
such a manner as to deprive ratepayers of any relief which they be 
obtain from the conduct of those undertakings, and to put them att rf 
risk of having to pay still more in rates owiug to losses incurre 
The clause, it was said, if it became law, would operate with er 
severity on ratepayers such as the petitioners, who had had ia the pas 
to pay so much in support of competitive undertakings. Commentlf 
on the petition, Counsel said that the principle of municipal compe 
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state of things. Was it not reasonable, when a power which would 
jead to more economical management of a municipal undertaking, and 
a power which would be possessed by any commercial undertaking, 
was asked for, that this power should be given? The Electricity 
Commissioners, said Counsel, had made no comment with regard to 
this clause. 

Mr. Edwin Austin (Town Clerk, Battersea) then gave evidence, and 
said that Battersea had a municipal electricity undertaking. Under 
existing powers the Borough Council could devote the net surplus to 
the repayment of outstanding electricity loans, in which case the ordi- 
naty ratepayers would not benefit by the surplus. Therefore, so far as 
the ratepayers were concerned, the position under the new clause 
would be the same. The Battersea undertaking had paid off all the 
money formerly taken from the general rate. They were faced with 
new capital expenditure, but could not apply any surplus to that pur- 

se. They were forced at present to pay off £10,000 of old loan, and 
immediately to raise £10,000 of new loan. That seemed to be an im- 

ssible situation. Figures produced by witness, dealing with the net 
contribution to or from local rates outstanding in respect of the several 
Metropolitan municipal electricity undertakings, showed that in six 
boroughs there were deficits on March 31, 1920, amounting to £273,830. 
Other boroughs had not only paid off the deficits incurred in previous 
years, but had, in addition, handed-over £228,664 to the local rates. 
The Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee,on whose behalf 
witness also gave evidence, were unanimously in favour of the clause 
proposed. The Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
were also in favour of it. 

Cross-examining, Mr. W. E. TyLpEsLEy Jones, K.C. (who, with 
Mr. F. J. Wrottesley, represented the Gas Companies), said that the 
present powers of electricity undertakings with regard to applying 
surplus profits to relief of rates only worked year by year, and that, if 
money were borrowed from the rates in previous years, the electricity 
undertakings were under no obligation to repay it. The undertakings 
had the option of applying the balance in any year to paying back to 
the rates what had been borrowed previously, or to the repayment of 
loans; and the present clause would give them another option. Wit- 
ness had said that, in his opinion, it was the right thing to repay to 
the general rate the amounts borrowed in previous years, which he 
regarded as moral debts. Counsel said there were other boroughs in 
London which had taken very large sums from the general rate. For 
instance, the amount taken by the Woolwich undertaking up to 
March 31, 1920, was £191,179; and since then further sums had been 
taken, the figure having risen to £212,000. To that sum the Gas 
Companies in Woolwich had had to contribute. There was no obliga- 
tion to restore a penny to the ratepayers; and yet, if in the future they 
had a surplus on any year’s working, under the clause now proposed 
they could use for it capital purposes, 

Mr, Leslie Gordon (Town Clerk of Hammersmith, and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Conference of Local Authorities Owning Electricity Under- 
takings in Greater London) said that Hammersmith supported the 
application by the London County Council for the granting of this 
clause, and the borough councils in London were generally in favour 
of the proposal. The undertaking at Hammersmith had made con- 
siderable contributions to rates. Witness confirmed Mr. Austin’s 
evidence as to the common-sense expediency of using surplus funds in 
the way suggested by the new clause, instead of paying off old loans 
and raising new ones. The power of dealing with surplus profits in 
this way would make the undertaking more profitable, so that it would 
be an advantage to the general body of the people. It wasa practical 
business poposition. 

Asked by Mr. TyLpEsLey JonEs how there would be an increased 
surplus for relief of rates if the surplus were applied to capital pur- 
poses, witness said a great factor was the price at which money could 
be raised. His undertaking had had to go on the market and raise 
capital at 7 p.ct., instead of using old surpluses. If the surplus 
could be used, the net profit would be greater. Mr. Jones’s point, 
however, was that if the surplus were used for capital purposes, the 
same money could not be used in relief of rates. 

In re-examination it was put to witness that a gas company ought to 
Welcome the spending of the surplus profits of an electricity under- 
pre plant, as otherwise it might be used for reducing the price of 

y. 
an TYLDESLEY Jones then addressed the Committee on behalf of 
~ Gas Companies. A code had been drawn up, he said, which ap- 
= to all municipal electricity undertakings, except where some of 
a had managed, by means of unopposed Bills, to get some amend- 
aa made. That code prohibited the application of revenue to 
i purposes. Money could only be borrowed with the sanction of 
a rag Commissioners, after they had heatd any objection 
tad b by the ratepayers. The Gas Companies were large ratepayers, 
b ad a right to be heard in connection with money proposed to be 
“ae on the credit of the rates, and therefore they were protected. 
pr © proposed clause would enable the electricity undertakers to 
md Tevenue to capital a soe without any sanction at all, and 
be ghee tatepayers being heard if they objected. That meant an 

‘ie alteration to the code laid down—a code drawn up for the pro- 
psc Meee: nh Though an electricity undertaking had bor- 
tion t argc sums from rates in past years, there was no legal obliga- 
prong mr the money before any surplus was applied to other pur- 
iaking a the proposed clause were passed, it would give the under- 
‘6 - “pane incentive not to pay off its moral debt to the rates, but 
wie ~ capital debt. It had been asked why municipal electrical 
takin ane should not be able to do what other commercial under- 
capitel ma td but the gas companies could not apply their revenue to 
Sidlerieea ses, Ifthe revenue were more than sufficient to pay the 
7 ection ‘eturn on the capital, the surplus had to be applied in the 
cupenditn of the price of gas. The law laid it down that the capital 
timers me of Statutory undertakings had to be paid out of capital 
wees Soe h had to be raised in a certain way, and revenue moneys 
this, it e applied to revenue purposes. If Parliament departed from 
toe the Siemens bes the consumers or ratepayers of to-day pay sums 

WS itecedent, atepayers or consumers of the future. Referring to 
know wheth. 8 put forward by Mr. Charteris, Mr. Jones said he did not 

vs there was any opposition to the insertion of the clause in 



































































































those cases or whether there were the big moral debts which existed 
in some of the Metropolitan Boroughs. One of the objects for which 
the electricity undertakings wished to use the surplus, said Counsel, 
was for the purpose of the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act of 1906, which conferred upon the Municipal Boroughs the power 
to put up showrooms, and fit-up houses for the use of electricity, and 
soon, When the Act was passed, there was keen controversy; and 
the powers were only given on condition that their charges were ad- 
justed to meet any expenditure by them under the powers of the Act, 
including interest on borrowed moneys. But if they were able to 
carry out the terms of that Act without borrowing, they would have 
less interest and sinking-fund charges to meet. Thus, they could 
charge the consumers less. The competition between gas and elecricity 
undertakings was so keen that the ability to supply fittings more 
cheaply might just turn the scale in favour of one or the other; and 
he contended that an unfair advantage would be given to electricity 
undertakings by this clause. 

The Cuairman said he gathered that the Committee would be pre- 
pared to pass the clause, provided there was some undertaking that 
the moral debts owing to the rates would be repaid. 

Mr. TyLpESLEY JONES Suggested that the clause might be made to 
read that no money should be applied otherwise than to relief of rates 
until any sums taken from the rates had been repaid. 

Mr. CuHarrTeERis intimated that the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
would be willing to accept a provision that any expenditure made 
under the clause should be subject to the sanction of the Electricity 
Commissioners. 

Mr. TytpEs.zy Jones said that this did not meet the opposition. 
The Commissioners were anxious to do everything for electricity, and 
were not concerned with gas. 

The CuarrMan said the Committee were fully alive to the fact that 
as municipalities were allowed to operate electricity undertakings, they 
ought to be put into the best position possible to make their under- 
takings pay. If it would benefit them to use the money in this way, 
they ought to be allowed to do so. 

After consideration in private, the Committee passed the clause, 
subject to the addition of words providing for the consent of the Elec- 
tricity Commissioner’, as suggested by Mr. Charteris. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A petition has béén deposited on behalf of the Dundee Gas Com- 
missioners against the Grampian Electricity Supply (Substituted) Bill. 








National Trades Exhibition at Birmingham. 


The Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman T. O. Williams) form- 
ally opened the twenty-second annual Trade Exhibition at Bingley Hall 
on March 17. There are over 200 trade exhibits which in the main deal 
with the requirements of the home. As in previous years, 5 p.ct. of 
the gross admission money is given | the promoters to the Queen’s 
Hospital, Birmingham. Over £4000 has already been added to the 
funds of that institution through this channel. The Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Department are responsible for a large and comprehen- 
sive stand set out as asmall showroom, and surmounted by a miniature 
gasholder. Modern labour-saving devices in which gas is used are 
featured, and gas-fires of artistic design, in copper, bronze, armour- 
bright, and art-silver finishes, are shown, together with pendants, 
brackets, and table and floor lamps, with decorative silkshades. Gas- 
cookers, too, make a strong appeal. In these the oven is on the same 
level as the hotplate. A bathroom fitted with a geyser forms part of 
the exhibit ; and hot water for the lavatory basin is provided from a 
gas-heated circulator. There is evidence that the gas-boiler is rapidly 
replacing the old coal-fired copper. In a cabinet are shown various 
types of burners, together with cards indicating the consumption, 
candle-power, and cost. On another stand Messrs. Wimbush make 
large quantities of bread and confectionery in a gas-heated bakery, 
which has noteworthy mechanical features. There is a wide range of 
products of the Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., of Stechford. These 
comprise a number of gas-cookers, and a variety of gas-heated labour- 
saving devices for the home, including grillers, wash boilers, gas-fires, 
radiators, circulators, &c. 


— 


Solihull Gas Company .—At the annual meeting held on March 10 
dividends were declared at the rate of 10 p.ct. on the original shares, 
and 5 p.ct. on the preference shares. The Chairman (Mr. J. Burbidge) 
stated that, as from the commencement of the year, the price had been 
reduced by 1d. per therm (equal to 5d. per 1000 c.ft.) and now stood 
at 4s. 44d. per 1000 c ft., or 43 p.ct., above pre-war cost. 

Belfast Gas Workers’ Wages.—Mr. M‘Laurin, for the Gas Com- 
mittee, drew the attention of the Belfast Corporation to a new wages 
agreement entered into with the gas workers, which involved, he said, 
1d, per hour increase, or a total expenditure of about £8000 per annum. 
During the past year, the workers had been paid a lower rate than 
those in any other city or town. Mr. Bradley said they were only 
giving the men back the money they had taken from them. 


Cheaper Gas for Middlesbrough.—A reduction of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
will take place after the March meter readings. The prices will then 
be as follows: To ordinary meter consumers within the borough 3s. 
per 1000C.ft., less a discount if account is paid within a month ; to pre- 
payment consumers 1d. per 28 c.ft. (equal to 2s. 11'7d. per 1000 c.ft.) 
without cooker, and 1d, per 27 c.ft. with free cooker. Consumers out- 
side the borough will be charged an additional 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Dartmouth Gas, Coke, and Coal Company, Ltd.—The general meet- 
ing of the Company was held on March 17—Mr. Harold Adams (Chair- 
man) presiding. The Directors’ report showed that the profit for the 
year amounted to £2286. A dividend of 5 p.ct. was declared on the 
second preference shares, less income-tax, and on the ordinary shares 
a dividend of 10 p.ct. After payment of these, and carrying a sum of 
£600 to the general reserve fund account, there remained a balance of 
£1186 to be cafried to the next account. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Executive Report to the General Committee, presented at the Meeting 
on Wednesday, March 12. 


NEw AND INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


During the past twelve months a considerable number of undertak- 
ings have become subscribers, and substantially increased subscriptions 
from partial subscribers have been received. Altogether an increase in 
income of just over {1000 has been received. In addition to steady 
personal efforts on the part of the members of Committees and of the 
officers, the joint basis of subscription to the bodies engaged in national 
work for the industry has undoubtedly proved helpful in achieving 
this satisfactory result, particularly where the smaller undertakings 
are concerned. 

NEw SHOWROOMS. AND MEMBERS’ Room. 


The Executive, realizing the desirability of keeping members of the 
Association in close touch with the services organized for their assist- 
ance, particularly in connection with local publicity and propaganda, 
recently arranged for aroom on the second floor to be set aside as a 
showroom and members’ room. This it is intended shall serve the 
dual purpose of a display of the Association’s advertisement material, 
and a room available for use by members, when in London, as a place 
of meeting and for business appointments. The room is now available 
and fulfilling its purpose. 


District CONFERENCES. 


In view of the many meetings that will undoubtedly be held in con- 
nection with the British Empire Exhibition, the Executive propose this 
year only to organize district conferences when expressly desired to do 
so by any particular district. In fulfilment of arrangements previously 
made, the following meetings have been fixed : 

Lancashire and Yorkshire district meeting in conjunction with 
the centenary celebrations of the York Gas Company, at York, on 
March 26 and 27. 

South Western district conference at Exmouth, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Western Section of the Southern 
Association of Gas Managers, on May 1 and 2. 

Meetings in the autumn in Newcastle and Perth are under considera- 
tion. 

Farry Gas Competition, 


Particulars of the Children’s Competition, as*organized by the 
Special Committee appointed to co-operate with the Editor (of which 
Mr. J. W. M'‘Lusky was appointed Chairman) have now been circu- 
lated, and the entries promise to exceed all previous records. To date 
approximately 105,000 competition forms have been sent to undertak- 
ings for distribution locally ; and a large number of competitors’ efforts, 
as a result of the advertisements published in the ‘‘ Daily Mirror’’ and 
the Glasgow ‘‘ Bulletin,’’ have already been received. These latter 
reveal a lack of elementary knowledge on the part of children on the 
correct application and uses of gas, and the competition will undoubt- 
edly serve a useful purpose in providing material for practical educa- 
tive work. 

It is proposed that, at the close of the competition, the correct 
answers to the errors in the pictures shall be circulated to school 
teachers, with the suggestion that these might form the subject of 
lessons. 

Byr-Propucts EXxHIBITs. 


The interest aroused by the Association’s bye-products and smoke 
abatement exhibit in different parts of the country is reflected in appli- 
cations received from several members to be supplied with replicas of 
the exhibit for permanent display in local showrooms, &c., and for pre- 
sentation to schools. Some difficulty, with regard both to the supply 
of suitable bottles and to obtaining the necessary variety of bye-products 
to fill them, has been experienced, but has now been overcome, and 
the Association are now in a position to supply exhibits varying in size 
and type. Specimens of the bottles are displayed in the Association’s 
showroom for the inspection of members, and it is anticipated that the 
scheme will appeal to a considerable number. Several orders are 
already in hand. 

SALES OF LITERATURE. 


The Association's literature continues to be in good demand by 
members. In addition to a regular and increasing sale of stock and 
new literature, it is satisfactory to notice that the periodical “A 
Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ” finds increasing favour with mem- 
bers for general circulation. The increased demand has necessitated 
second editions of the recent issues dealing with ‘“Gas-Fires and 
Pianofortes,” and “ Up-to-Date Labour-Saving Kitchens.” 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS. 

The assistance of the Association for individual service in connection 
with local publicity and selling effort continues to be in increasing 
demand. During the past few months special service has been given 
in connection with showroom planning and equipment, exhibition 
stands, showroom window displays, cookery lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and in several other important directions. In addition to this, 
the Association’s service is in daily request for assistance in the solution 
of local problems too numerous to mention in detail. 

, SALESMANSHIP COMPETITION. 

The amount of interest taken by gas employees in the Salesmen’s 
Competition which has been running in the “ Bulletin” for some time 
past is disappointing, and the Executive, after consideration and dis- 
cussion at their last meeting, decided to suspend the competition until 
after the annual conference and the salesmen’s annuai meeting, at 
both of which the future of the competition will be discussed. 


SALESMEN’S ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Executive recommend that the second annual meeting of sales- 


| 





——s 


men be held at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, on « day tp 
be fixed during the second week in October. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN’S CIRCLE, 


To provide an opportunity whereby salesmen specialists cngageg 
upon the industrial side of the business might meet for the interchange 
of opinions and experience, the Executive circulated to me:nbers , 
proposal to form an Industrial Salesmen’s Circle, to,hold quarterly 
meetings in convenient industrial centres. While the response to the 
suggestion has not been unanimous, a number of undertakings have 
signified their desire to take part in such a Circle, and the Executiye 
are arranging for its formation. It is intended for the special Study of 
industrial fuel and power problems requiring specialists’ knowledge, 
and not for dealing with general questions of salesmanship and con. 
mercial policy. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING CONVENTION, 1924. 


The International Advertising Convention, 1924, which is to be 
held at the British Empire Exhibition in July next, is ,be.ag arranged 
by the leading advertising organizations in this country, and will be 
entertaining delegates from all parts of the world—particularly from 
America. The Executive has voted a subscription of 100 guineas 
towards the expenses of the convention, and the Chairman has accepted 
an invitation to act as Chairman of the Public Utility Services Sec. 
tion, on which gas will be further represented by Messrs. J. W, 
M'‘Lusky, W. J. Sandeman, A. W. Smith, S. Tagg, and C. Wood, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The date of the next annual meeting has been fixed, in consultation 
with the President, for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Sept. 2) 
and 30, and Oct. 1. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT FOR 1924-1925. 


The Executive recommend that Mr. J. H. Ellis, the Chairman of 
the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company, be 
nominated for the Presidency of the Association for 1924-1925. 


F,. W. GoopENOoUGH, 
Executive Chairman, 


—<—r~ 


BURNLEY GAS ESTIMATES. 





The budget was presented at a Special Meeting of the Burnley Town 
Council last Wednesday ; and in the course of his remarks, Alderman 


Grey said that the Gas Committee’s estimates were not nearly s 
cheerful and encouraging as they had been during the present and 
preceding years. The estimated surplus this year was £9008, and the 
estimated deficiency in the coming year £8025. This was a very wide 
difference. He believed from the statement presented by the Engineer 
a large proportion of the increased expenditure was due to a probable 
rise in the price of coal. The Engineer estimated in his statement 
for an average increase of 2s. 64. per ton. They found, on going 
more closely into the figures, that during the past year they had paid 
a higher price for coal than was estimated for twelve months ago of 
approximately 2s. 6d. a ton; and with the increase which the Engineer 
now allowed for, it would make the extra not far from 5s. a ton. This 
would mean an increased cost to the department of over £9000 a year, 

The estimates for the current year were based on the assumption 
that the price of gas would remain at its present figure. During the 
present year the full effect of the reduction in the price had not been 
felt or shown in the estimates; but in the coming year, if the price of 
gas remained at its present level, then they would see a reduction in 
the receipts which had not reflected itself during the current year 
because the reduction had not operated throughout the whole period. 
He could see nothing for it, if the Gas Committee were to present at 
the end of next year a sound financial balance sheet, but that the price 
of gas would have to be very materially and speedily increased. (s 
the whole, he believed that the estimates were fairly presented, though 
he did not kaow whether the Engineer had been unduly pessimistic 0 
his outlook for the future. 

The reserve fund standing to the credit of the gas department at the 
end of the current year would be £28,860. 


— 


Sligo Gas Price.—The Sligo Gas Company have reduced the prict 
of gas by 1s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. The Mayor (Mr. M. Nevin), referring 
to the matter, said he had discovered that the Company “ had for4 
number of years been charging for gas and paying dividends in excess 
of what was legal under the Sligo Gas Order, 1893,’’ and were now 
seeking to put their house in order by reducing the price and pay!lé 
no dividend this year to their shareholders. In view of this, the 
Mayor thought it would be ‘‘ not in the public interest to grant the 
Company the powers which they were asking in the Free State Pat: 
liament for the generation and distribution of electricity in the nen 
He also suggested that consumers were entitled to a refund of over 
charges in past years, amounting to many thousands of pounds. 

A Farther Loan for Gas at Cheadle.—The Gas Committee of - 
Cheadle Rural District Council have reported that they had - 
sidered statements prepared by the Clerk showing the revenue recelp® 
and expenditure and also the capital account up to the end of per 
ber last, from which it appeared that there was a profit balance ont 
revenue account of £38 and a debit balance on capital account of 4 
The Clerk reported that he had interviewed the officials of the _ 
try of Health with regard to the proposal to apply for a further ’ y 
when they promised favourably to consider an application, but rf 
expressed the opinion that the loan should be sufficient for a agen? 
three years ; also before considering such an application they bn 
like the matter to be considered by the Cheadle Parish Council. “ 
a statement prepared by the Manager it appeared that a further 
of approximately £2106 was required to provide for extensions 
the Council resolved to make application for such aloan as the 
Committee might think desirable. 
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The second case in which the London County Council have 
applied to the Board of Trade under the Gas Regulation Act fora 
reduction in the standard price of a London Gas Company was the 
subject of an inquiry at the County Hall, Westminster, on Monday, 
March 17, when Mr, H. C. Honey (Director of Gas Administration) 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY’S STANDARD PRICE. 





London County Council Apply for Reduction, 


dealt with the Council’s application in regard to the Commercial Gas °| 


Company. The same expeditious procedure was adopted as in the 
case of the Gas Light and Coke Company. The evidence was reduced 
to the minimum, as were speeches of Counsel ; and again the inquiry 
was completed in one day. 

The London County Council were represented by Mr. Rowanp 
Harker, and the Commercial Gas Company by Mr. Jacgues ABADY. 

Mr. RowanD Harker, opening his case, said the application was 
made on the ground that the prices of materials and the costs of 
manufacture of gas had fallen very considerably since the Company’s 
present standard price was fixed in 1920. The first application by the 
Council for a reduction of a standard price was made in November, 
1923, and concerned the Gas Light and Coke Company. The result of 
the inquiry into that application showed that the Council’s action 
was amply justified. He then gave a brief account of the position of 
the Commercial Gas Company, which was incorporated in 1847; the 
limits of supply comprising Bethnal Green, Poplar, Stepney, and a 
part of West Ham. It is a sliding-scale Company, though originally 
it was a maximum-dividend one. By the Company’s Act of 1902, the 
standard price was fixed at 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and the slide was 
2s, 8d. on every £100 of 4 p.ct. stock, and 3s. 4d. on every £100 of 
3} p.ct. stock. At the end of 1920, an application was made to the 
Board of Trade under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, as the re- 
sult of which an Order was obtained in 1921 altering the standard price 
to 15'4d. per therm, with a sliding-scale of o-2d. per therm. The appli- 
cations by the Commercial Gas Company and the Gas Light and Coke 
Company for Orders under section 1 of the Act were made at approxi- 
mately the same time, and the amount of increase in charging powers 
obtained was precisely the same in each case. This indicated that, in 
the opinion of the Board of Trade, each of these Companies had been 
similarly affected by war conditions. It was the contention of the 
London County Council, said Mr. Harker, that the standard price of 


154d. was far too high to-day, and would enable the Company to pay | 


much higher dividends than they had ever paid before. He did not 
expect the Company would dispute that there ought to be a reduction ; 
the point was how much the reduction should be. The Council pro- 
posed the substitution of 10°78d. per therm for the present standard of 
154d. per therm. The figure which had been suggested in the case of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company was 10°76d. In 1923, after paying a 
6 p.ct. dividend, the Directors of the Commercial Gas Company were 
faced with the question of whether they ought to, and could, reduce 
the price of gas. After paying dividends, and meeting various other 
charges, they had had a surplus representing 024d. pertherm. The 
most important thing to be taken into consideration when making up 
their minds as to whether or not they could reduce the price, was what 
would be the cost of manufacturing gas during the ensuing year. In 
January of this year they had actually reduced the price by o'8d. per 
therm. If they had reduced the price by only o:24d., it would have 
shown that they had taken the view that costs in 1924 were going to 
be the same as in 1923, and they would have been able to pay, in 1924, 
the same dividend as in 1923. But they had gone farther, and had 
apparently takén the view that costs of production in 1924 were going 
to be even less, because they had reduced the price by o'8d.; and one 
could hardly conceive that this was done without due consideration of 
the consumers, and certainly of the shareholders. 

Mr, Arthur Valon (of Messrs. W. A. Valon & Sons, Consulting Engi- 
neers, Westminster), who has been advising the London County 
Council, then gave evidence, and, in the first place, emphasized his 
appreciation of the manner in which the Commercial Gas Company 
had met him and had given him information in connection with the 
investigations he had made on behalf of the Council. They had been 
very open, he said, in regard to all the matters he had raised. He had 
set out to endeavour to estimate the cost of supply of gas for the en- 
suing year, and as a basis for that estimate had taken the actual re- 
sults of the working of the Company during 1923, and had made cer- 
tain adjustments. 

‘ Mr. Valon’s evidence was contained in the following tables; his 
— being calculated on the basis that the quantity of gas made, 
the quantity and price of coal used, and the quantity of residuals pro- 
duced, would be the same as in 1923. 

Inconnection with Table 1 


- a9 to-day was 29s. 4d. per ton, against his figure of 28s. 7d.; but, 
ae other hand, the present price of coal was 31s. 8d., against his 
i of 31s. 3d. Asked why he had taken the 1923 prices instead of 
= ruling to-day, he said he could not see that conditions had 
P ered sufficiently to make the 1923 figures inapplicable. In one case 
@ fluctuation was in favour of the Company, and in the other it was 
Pca them. With tar, he had taken the average price received for 
ne three years—i.c., 5°24d. per gallon—because the Company’s 
3 figures were higher than he would care to budget for. At the 
Present time the price of tar (43d. per gallon) was lower than even 


the average f ; : : 
tines m4 — the three years. The price of tar was higher in the 


the autuma, 
Principle b 
78. 11° 


and little business was done in the spring. The same 


, witness said that the price being received | 


in the spring, because most users bought their tar in | 


had been adopted in regard to liquor; the 1923 figure was | 


ie; per butt, but the average for three years was 7s. 6d. He | 


tood the 

€ did no: 

admitted ti: 
In regard 


Company were getting about 6s. per gallon at present. 


feel so sure about the liquor as the tar, however, and | 
at the sulphate market was not so satisfactory as that of tar. 


Der gallon Pe carburetted water-gas manufacture, the price of 54d. | 


oil was the price which he believed the Company were 
aying, and he should say it was a proper price to take, 
as difficult to tell far ahead. The price paid by the Com- 
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Ough it w 
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pany in 1923 was about 33d. per gallon, but it was unlikely that they 
would be able to purchase oil for water-gas manufacture during the 
present year at that figure. Therefore this was another adjustment 
in favour of the Company. , 

Dealing with repairs of works, Mr. Valon said that the rate per 
1000 c.ft. for the year ended June, 1914, which was 3 66d., was low 


TasLeE I,—EstiMATED Cost OF SUPPLY. 





















































Pence per 
£ £ 1000°C. Ft. 
Coal, 245,589 tons at 31s. 3d. 383,733 24°77 
Residuals— 
Coke, 140,949 tons at 28s. 7d. 201,504 
Breeze, 17,931 toms . .. +. + 4,051 
Tar, 2,620,891 gallons at average of past 
three years—viz.,5°24d. . «© «© + 57,223 
Liquor, 89,937 butts at average of past 
three years—viz.. 7s. 6d. (1923— 
7s. 11°86d.) t's 5 s Se 296,504 19°14 
Net coal 87,229 5°63 
C.W.G. manufacture— 
Oil, 593,642 gallons at 54d. . . 13,605 
Coke, 17,865 tons at 25s... . 22,359 
Breeze, 4477 tons at 11s. 4d. . 2,532 
Water and sundries (as 1923) 625 
i 39,121 2°53 
Salaries and wages (as 1923) 56,362 3°64 
Purification (as1923). . + + «© «+ « 6,482 0°42 
Repairs of works. Average pre-war 428d. 

x 1°8 (year to June, 1914—3'66d.) 119,273 7°70 

Salaries and wages as 1923) ‘ 29,202 1°88 
IgI4. 
Repairs, &c., of mains and services 

(plus mantles, less rents) . 1'37 
Repairs, Xc., of ordinary meters . 0°45 
Repairs, &c., ofstoves . . . . 21 
Repairs, &c., of prepayment 

meters, &c. . -. « «> oe 

3°87 
Allow 1°8 times 1914 expenditure, 
g°87d.x 3°B. . 6 + 8 + «(207,965 6°97 
Adjustment for stoves and prepayment 
installations ea eae ee . 4,957 0°32 
Add depreciation as in 1923— 
Meters co « + w of8 am 
Stoves - 6,492 
14,596 0°94 
127,518 8°23 
Less rentals as in 1923— 
Ordinary meters - £9,182 0'59 
Seowes « 2 ts te + 6 (f 9B, 88 2°33 
Prepayment meters, &c.. . 48,377 3°12 
93,665 6°04 
33,853 2°19 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
1923 (less rents) £38,263— 

Estimate (Jess rents). . . . 42,149 2°72 
Office salaries and collectors (1923) 29,619 I'g! 
Directors’ allowance (1923). . . . - 4,750 0°31 
Other charges— 

£13,235, less transfer fees £66 . . . 13,169 0°85 
Superannuation, sick, and accident funds 
ee ee ee 21,747 1°40 
Co-partnership— 
1923— £20,284— 
Amount estimated under new arrange- 
ment. . . ° : 9,600 0°62 
Other charges. 6,086 0* 40 
498,642 32°20 
Interest on temporary loans, &c. . 5,616 0°36 
Interest on debentures or mortgages . 14,250 0'g2 
£518,508 33°48 
TaBLe II,.—EstTIMATE OF STANDARD PRICE. 
d Pence per Pence per Therm. 
1000 C. Ft, ———*——_ 
Estimate of present cost of supply— 
33°48d. per 1000 c.ft. at 483 B.Th.U.. 6°93 
Pre-war cost of supply— 
YeartojJunme, 1914. ... . 20°15 
Adjust for repairs, &c., of works— 
Allow average ; ° 4°28 
Year to June, 1914. . 3°66 
—_— 0°62 
At 526 B.Th.U. . . 20°77 3°95 
Increase in cost over pre-war 2°98 
Standard price— 
Fixed by Board of Trade in 1921 8 « &: See 
Pre-war standard price . gts bese ar shee % 7°80 
Increase in cost of supply under Gas Regulation Act, as 
found by Board of Trade 2. Mie 2 sant 7'60 
Fall in cost of supply since 1920 4°62 
Existing standard price... . . 2 15°40 





10°78 
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TasBLe III.—EstimaTE oF STANDARD PRICE IN 1923 ACCOUNTS. 
Pence per Therm, 
a 


——, 


Cost of supply, as in 1923 published accounts— 


$6°700: BEE De eS in he 8 OS SO 
Less drop in cost as shown by fallin price . . 0°56 
_- 6°64 
Pre-war cost of supply, as in preceding Table II. . . 3°95 
Increase in cost over pre-war . . . «© ». «© « « 2°69 
Standard price— 
Fixed by Board of Trade in 1921 15°40 
Pre-war standard . ... . 7°80 
Incr in cost of supply, under Gas Regulation Act, 
es tound-by Boird of Trade... . . . « 2 « 7°60 
pg OE a ae er ee ee 4°91 
Existing standard Ge ers 15°40 
10°49 


as compared with the average of the three pre-war years; and he 
preferred to take 4°28d,, the average for the three pre-war years. The 
all-round increase in the present costs as compared with pre-war costs, 
as near as it was practically possible to get, was 89 p.ct., and this was 
the figure he had adopted. He had used this percentage increase in 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s case, and they had accepted it as 
being a fair and appropriate increase to allow. He did not see how it 
was possible for there to be any circumstances in connection with the 
cost of repairs of works which affected the Commercial Company in a 
manner different from the way in which the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany were affected. Dealing with the adjustment for stoves and pre- 
payment installations, which amounted to 0°32d. per 1000 c.ft., witness 
said that there had been a much larger proportionate increase in the 
number of stoves than in the amount of gas sold since 1914, and this 
increased the cost of repairing stoves by o'46d. per 1000 c.ft. As 
against this increase, however, there was areduction in respect of an 
adjustment for the prepayment installations. The cost of maintenance 
of prepayment installations was less to-day by 0:14d. per r1ooo c.ft. than 
before the war; and subtracting the o'14d. from the o'46d., he arrived 
at his figure of 0'32d. increase. With regard to rents, rates, and taxes, 
the reason he had estimated a higher figure for 1924 than was actually 
paid in 1923 was that certain re-assessments had taken place, which 
would result in an increase. The co-partnership bonus depended upon 
the relation of the selling price of gas to the standard price; and in 
arriving at his figure of £9600 for 1924, as against the 1923 figure of 
£20,284, he had had to make an assumption as to what the new 
standard price would be. 

Coming to his estimate of standard price, Mr. Valon said that, in 
regard to repairs of works, he had made the same adjustment as 
previously—i.c., he had taken the average for the three pre-war years, 
instead of the costs during the year to June, 1914. The calorific 
value of the gas supplied in 1914 was 526 B.Th.U., and was at present 
483 B.Th.U. Discussing his estimate of standard price in the 1923 
accounts (Table III.), witness corroborated Counsel’s opening state- 
ment that in that year, when the cost of supply was 7'2d. per therm, 
the Company paid a 6 p.ct. dividend, and had a surplus, after making 
due provision for various funds, of o'24d. per therm. There was a 
difference between this surplus and the actual reduction made (0'8d. 
per therm) of 0°56d. per therm, and they could not get it back in any 
other way than by reducing by this amount the cost of supply in 1924 
as compared with 1923. Therefore he had come to the conclusion that 
it was the expectation of the Company that costs would be reduced to 
6°64d, per therm in 1924. This was the Company’s view in December, 
when the decision to decrease the price was announced. The notice 
of the County Council's application was dated Jan. 5, 1924. The table 
showed that the standard price to which the Company would be en- 
titled, upon their own estimate of costs as made in December (appar- 
ently before the Council filed their application), was 10°49d., as com- 
pared with the Council’s suggested 10°78d. 

Cross-ExaMINATION OF Mr, VALON, 


Mr, Jacgues Apapy, in cross-examination, pointed out that the 
costs of supply by the Company during the first half-year of 1923 were 
33°89d. per 1000 c.ft., while in the second half-year they were 35°69d., 
making an average of 34'79d. Therefore, the estimate which Mr. 
Valon asked the Director to accept showed a bigger drop on the costs 
for the latter half-year than on the average for the whole year. 

Witness said he was bound to také the whole year, and pointed out 
that the Company, even with the knowledge of the increased cost 
during the second half-year of 1923, had evidently expected a reduced 
cost in 1924, as compared with the average for 1923. 

It was suggested that there might be other considerations which 
actuated the Directors of the Company in reducing the price, and that 
they might even have anticipated making a deficit ; but witness did not 
think that was very probable. 

Mr. Asapy replied that this was a matter which he would be able 
to prove. He asked whether, supposing the Directors had raised 
the price to the consumer, Mr. Valon would have said that this was 
evidence that they were entitled to an increased standard price, 

Witness replied that he would certainly have considered that this 
was evidence to show that the Company expected the cost of supply 
in 1924 to be higher than in 1923, unless he thought it was done 
deliberately, in view of this inquiry. 

To Counsel's statement that the decision to reduce the price was 
made before the accounts for the second half of 1923 were available, 
Mr. Valon replied that the Company would know exactly what their 
position was. 

Mr. Apapy then dealt with the cost of coal and prices received 
for residuals, and pointed out that the residual market with respect 
to tar and liquor had gone very badly against the Company since 
December. With regard to coal, the Company had given their esti- 
mate at 31s. 8d. perton. If this were the price which the Company 
would have to pay under their contracts, was there any reason why 
they should not include it in the cost of manufacture? 

Witness said that the 31s. 8d. was the total cost into works, and 








included freights and certain charges which might vary duri:g the 
— He did not think these estimates for a standard price could be 

ased on a temporary market fluctuation. He did not see any sbiec. 
tion to the 31s. 8d. if everything were settled in advance, but this was 
not the case. As against this, the Company could not put a Ccefinite 
figure forward for coke; and it was better to take the two items 
together over the year 1923 than to take one figure for coal, which 
was said to be ascertained, and then make an estimate of what would 
be obtained for coke, In view of the possibility of the coal strike, 
éverybody had it in mind that there might be an increase in the price 
of coke; but, on the other hand, if the Rubr settled-down and ex. 
ported coal, the price of coal would come down, whatever the coal. 
owners or miners might say. 

Mr. Asapy asked whether, if the yield from coke to-day was 29s. 4d, 
per ton, which was the winter price, 28s. 7d. for the whole year 
would not bear a reasonable relationship. 

Witness would not agree to that. 

Mr. Asaby said the Company's outlay for coal in 1924 was ésti- 
mated at £388,850, against Mr. Valon’s £ 383,733—taking the same 
tonnage at 31s. 8d. instead of 31s. 3d. Their estimate for coke was 
the same as Mr. Valon’s. 

Mr. Harker said the Compafiy wanted the estimate for coal to be 
increased, but the yield from coke to stay as in 1923, though the Com. 
pany were, in fact, getting more for it. 

Mr. Apapby denied that the Company were getting more for coke. 

Witness said that if the price of coal went up, probably the value 
of coke would go up as well. 

Mr. Apapy, dealing with the value of tar, said it was fair to say 
that the 1923 figures were high. In January, 1923, the price was 
6°28d. per gallon; in March and April it was 7°9d.- Later there was 
a rapid drop, the prices being: October, 6°4d.; November, 6:2d,; 
December, 5*4d.; Januaty, 1924, 4°8d.; and February, 1924, 4:156d, 
Though the present price was 4'15d., the Company, in their estimates, 
had adopted the figure of 4°5d. 

Witness said that 4°5d. was the average for January and February, 
1924; but it did not follow that, because they were now getting 4d. 
or 44d. per gallon, that would be the average throughout the year, 
There was a slump ; and he reminded Mr. Abady that the price usually 
dropped in the spring. The advantage in the rise in the spring of 
1923 did not accrue to gas companies, because, as a rule, they sold 
their tar in the autumn, For the same reason they would not feel a 
draught from the drop.this summer. Though the Company had 
adopted a higher price than they were getting at the moment, he would 


. rather take the three years’ average, which was higher still. 


Mr. Apapy said the price of liquor in 1923 was 7s. 11°86d. per butt. 
In the first half of the year the price of sulphate was £16 5s. 7d., 
which corresponded with a price per butt of gs. 14d. In the second 
half of the year it was £14 1s. 3d., corresponding to 6s. 8d. per butt 
The average for January and February of this yeat was £12 13s. 11d, 
which would justify a lower estimate than 6s. per butt, which was the 
price adopted by the Company. 

Witness agreed that the sulphate position was unsatisfactory. For 
this reason he had taken the average for the last three years. It was 
a difficult thing to make a reasonable estimate of the sulphate revenue 
for the next twelve months. Dealing with thé position generally, he 
could not see why the relative cost of raw materials should be different 
in the case of the Commercial Gas Company, as compared with other 
companies. At the same time, he agreéd that if the actual multiplier 
which ought to be adopted, on the basis of precise figures, was 2, and 
not the 1'8 which he had adopted, then the company would be en- 
titled to it. He had arrived at his figure of 1°8 from general know- 
ledge. In comparing pre-war prices with present ones, no allowance 
was-made for what he called substitution. For instance, if one item 
got too expensive, then something élse would have to be substituted, 
such, for instance, as concrete or ferro-concrete for bricks. By dealing 
with the matter generally, as he had done, the effect of substitution 
was taken into account, as it should be. He agreed that there had 
not been any notable change in wages since 1923, and that materials 
had not fallen. 

Questioned as to répairs, which witness had reduced below the 
figure spent by the Company in 1923, he stated that obviously more 
than the normal amount of money was spent on repairs in 1923 ; and 
this had been taken into account in the same way as he had made 
allowance for the fact that in 1914 less than the normal amount was 
spent on thisitem. As to deferred repairs, Mr. Valon said that, con- 
sidering the time whith had elapsed since the war, all arrears of 
repairs ought by now to have been wiped off. Personally, he held 
strong views on this question ; and if a company had a large amount 
of deferred repairs in hand, then they ought not to pay a dividend until 
they had been catried out: With regard to the manner in which it 
was intimated the Company had prepared their estimates, witness said 
he understood that under the Act it was necéssary to take the last 
pre-war year, and not the average of the three pre-war years. 

Mr. AxBapy put it that on the basis of the average of the three pre 
war years, Mr. Valon’s figure would become 11'32d. per therm as the 
new standard price instead of 10'78d. ; 

Witness agreed that no allowance had been made in his estimate for 
reductions in the cost of manufacture due to causes within the contro 
of the Directors. 

Mr. Apapy: Do you agree that, if it can be proved that pact of tbe 
reduction in costs is due to such savings, it should be given credit for? 

Mr. Harker: That is not a matter for Mr, Valon. It is a point of 
law on the Act. 

This concluded the casé for the London County Council. 

Mr. Azaby, opening the case for the Company, said that the Com: 
mercial Gas Company's application for their Order under section ! 
of the Gas Regulation Act was made in November, 1920, and the 
Order was granted on April 1, 1921. He wished specially to draw 
attention to the form in’ which the application was made, because 
it involved the: question of the three years’ average. It was ‘e 
gested to the Board of Trade that the standard price should : 

15'6d. per therm, in substitution of the thén existing price of 35. 3° 
per 1000 ¢.ft. This suggested therm price was made up Sy taking 
the then cast of manufacturing gas—viz., 55'67d. per 1000 c.ft, 0 
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490 B Tb.U. gas, and deducting from it the average of the three 
pre-war years, which was 18 52d. per 1000 c.ft. of 529 B.Tb.U. gas. 
This calculation produced an increase of 7 861. per 1000 c.ft., and this. 
added to the pre war standard price of 7:81. per therm, gave the figure 
of 15 6d. per therm, which was asked for ia the O-der under section 1 
in 1920. The London County Council at the time, in a letter of objec- 
tion, pointed out that, if the year to June, 1914, was taken, instead of 
the average of the three previous years, the increase would b: reduced 
by 0'33d. pertherm. Hence, he thought there could be no dispute 
that the question ‘as to whether, in the circumstances of the abnor- 
mality of the cost of coal in 1914, it was not a proper thing to take the 
average of the three pre-war years in the case of this Company was 
before the Board of Trade. 

Mr. HarKER: You must not siy there was no dispute. 

Mr. ABaDy replied that the question was before the Board of Trade 
when the 1921 Order was made. At that time, the costs submitted by 
the Company included an item of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. for deferred re- 
pairs, and a sum of {60,000 was included in the 192) accounts upon 
which the estimate of cost was based ; but from the correspondence it 
seemed to be the view of the Board of Trade that the expense for de- 
ferred repairs should be spread over a longer period than was contem- 
plated by the Company, which would involve a charge of 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. for deferred repairs over a period of six years, as against 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. which was included in the 1920 accounts. Therefore, 
said Counsel, he was making the assumption that the difference of 1d. 
between the 4d. and 3d. was accounted for in the difference between 
the 15°4d. per therm for which the Order was made, and the 15°61. 
which the Company asked for; the 1d. per rooo c.ft. being o*2d per 
therm. At the end of 1923 the Company gave notice of a reduction in 
the price of gas from 9 64. to 8°84. pertherm. Mr. Valon had pat it, 
reasonably enough from his point of view, that the Company antici- 
pated such a fall in costs as would enable them to supply gas at 8 8d., 
and earn their dividend. Counsel said it could be proved that, when 
the Company made their estimate, they anticipated that the market in 
residuals would hold up, whereas, in fact, the market in tar and sul- 
phate moved against the Company to such an ex'ent that the difference 
amounted to o'4d, per therm in cost. Had the Company been able to 
anticipate this, then the reduction in the price of gas last year would 
have been only to 9'2d. per therm. The Company had always been 
anxious to supply gas at as low a price as possible, because they were 
subjected to very severe electrical competition ; and they had to take 
arisk, from time to time, in makiog reductions in the selling price 
of gas. He could show, however, that the result of supplying gas 
daring 1924 at 8°8d. per therm, if tbat price were maintained, would 
result in a deficit of £54,000 to the Company, if the estimate of 
the costs during 1924 werecorrect. This was on the basis of paying a 
6 p.ct. dividend, as in 1923; but even if the pre-war rate of dividend 
of £5 93. 4d. were paid, the price of 88d. per therm would involve a 
deficit of £45,000 on the year’s working. Asan instance of the manner 
in which the Company had always tried to be optimistic, in the interests 
ofthe consumer, Mr. Abady called attention to the hope expressed in 
1920, at the time the Therm Order was applied for, of being able to 
supply gas at 12°81. per therm. As a matter of fact, they found it 
impossible to do so, and the actual price in May, 1921, was 13°84. 
Then tbe coal strike came, and the charge went upto 15d. In January, 
1922, the price was 13d. ; in April, 1922, it was 12d.; in July, 1922, it 
went down to 1od.; in January, 1923, it was reduced to 9°6d.; and, as 
already stated, in January, 1924, 1t was reduced to 88d. Therefore, 
in these circumstances, it was a little unfair that the London County 
Council should make the use it had of what was really a leap in the 
_ on the part of the Directors in reducing the price to 8°8d. per 
therm. 

The Company’s position on the present application depended on the 
figures which would be put in by Mr. George Evetts, who has advised 
them. Without going into the details of these, he would summarize 
them briefly by saying that the estimated cost of manufacture at the 
present time was 36'37d. per 1000 c.ft., or 7'53d. per therm; and the 
average cost for the three pre-war years was 3'5d. per therm—an in- 
crease of 4:03d. The pre-war standard was 11°83d. per therm, and the 
Company claimed that part of the decrease since 1920, to the extent of 
o'17d. per therm, was due to savings which the Company were entitled 
to take out of the standard price, being within the control of the Direc- 
tors, This would make the standard price 12d. per therm. The esti- 
mated cost of 36'37d. per 1000 c.ft., however, did not include anything 

or deferred repairs; and the Company asked that the sum of o 2d. 
should be allowed for these. This brought the standard price to 12°2d. 
per therm, which was being asked for now. The present estimated 
ae per 1000 c.ft. compared with 34°791., or an increase of 

- 10 1923, 
the downward direction of the receipts for residuals. Counsel con- 
tended that the estimate for the present year was reasonable compared 

with the past year, when all the circumstances were taken into account. 

€ drop in the market for residuals had the effect of increasing the 

ro cost of coal and oil, and it must be borne in mind that the market 
the eoarne was abnormally high in 1923. For instance, according to 
+ cpa -C. figures, the price obtained for tar and products during 1922 
as 2 Sod. per 1000 c.ft., but this rose to 4°66d. in 1923. The Com- 
oe S estimated cost of coal and oil in 1924 was 944d. per 1000 c.ft. ; 
an pea er that Mr. Valon had under-estimated in taking the 
+ oh 316d. Mr. Valon took the cost of coal per ton as 31s. 34., 
Ree Ss the Company, on the basis of actual figures, put it at 31s. 8d. 
magry purchases had cost 31s. rod. The Company's figure for coke 
bis red same as Mr. Valon’s, but Mr. Evetts* evidence would be that 
ia imate was not likely to be reduced. On the contrary, the ten- 

a a respect to both wages and materials at the present time was 

: ond led to the anticipation that the costs would be more than 
ers ~ had estimated. Wrought-iron tubes, firebricks, lead, tin, 
on eae had gone up; and if, as was believed would be the 
month w ‘oard of Trade index figure of the cost of living for the past 
which esa this would mean another 4d. an hour on the wages, 
for Sok 1 amount to £9200 or £10,000 a year. When this tendency 
thei coal t “rs was taken into account, together with the position in 
pany's rade, Mr. Abady said he asked the Director to take the Com- 

Stimate not as something which bad been put at a maximum, 


and that increase was mainly due to the movement in - 








in order that allowances might be made, but as one which was, if any- 
thing, on the low side. 

Mr, George Evetts, Consulting Gas Engineer, who bas been advising 
the Commercial Gas Company in regard to this question, was then 
called. His evidence related to a series of ten Tables of figures which 
were banded in, and of which we reproduce the principal ones, sum- 
marizing the remainder. 

In regard to the first Table, which we give, it was explained that 
the price of 3ts. 8d. per ton of coal was arrived at by taking the stock 
of coal at cost which was estimated to last a portion of 1924, to which 
be added the balance of the coal contracted for from March, 1924, to 
March, 1925 Since these estimates had been prepared, however, 
coal had also been contracted for not on thef.o.b. basis, but on a “ free 
alongside ” basis, to the extent of 27,000 tons; and the result had been 
to increase the estimate from 31s. 8d to 31s. 10d. perton. Having 
made the estimate for 31s. 84. per ton, however, it had not been 
altered. It remained, therefore, at 245,589 toms at an average price 
of 31s. 84. perton. Thus, the estimate was on actual facts, without 
any speculative element entering into it. The price being received 
for coke at the present time was 29s. 41. per ton, but this was the 
winter price, and he had adopted the same price as was being received 
this time last year—viz., 28s. 7d. per ton. This, however, was a low 
price, due to the fact that 25 p.ct. of the Company's total coke pro- 
duction was sold to themselves at 25s. per ton, which made the over- 
all price received for coke a low one. As to tar, higher prices were 
being received last year than at present, but he had taken 44d, per 
gallon in the estimate, which was the average of the January and 
February prices this year. He did not see any likelihood of that 
price being exceeded; if anything, it might go lower. No definite 
opinion on this matter, however, was possible at the moment. The 
amount received in 1923—viz., 6:991. per gallon—was abnormally 
high in the history of the Company, and the generally high prices 
obtained for residuals last year had necessarily resulted in the net cost 
of coal being low. All the Company’s tar was sold on the basis of the 
distillate, and on a sliding-scale; and, looking at things as they are at 
present, he thought the Company would be lucky to get 44d. per 
gallon throughout this year. With regard to liquor, the Company 
made its own sulphuric acid and ammonia, and the price ob‘ained for 
liquor compared favourably with that of other companies. In fact, the 
Commercial Gas Company always seemed to get a higher price, due to 
the cheap manufacture of sulphuric acid. At the same time, the yield 
for liquor in 1923 was abnormally high, being 9s. 1d. per butt for 
the first half-year and 6s. 8d. per butt for the second half-year. The 
price obtained by the Gas Light and Coke Company during the past 
year was 6s. 14d. per butt; and he thought he was taking a fair figure 
in adopting 6s. per butt as his estimate for 1924 in the case of the 
Commercial Gas Company. Similarly, he claimed tbat a return of 
71'9 p.ct. on coal costs by way of residuals was a fair estimate; the 
figure in 1923 being 81 7 p.ct. In 1922 it was 65 p.ct., and in 1921 it 
was Only 56 p.ct., due to the coal strike. The average of the past five 
years was 71°7 p.ct., so that 71°9 p.ct. would not appear to be very 
wide of the mark. Ia this way he arrived at a figure of 9'44d. per 
1000 c.ft. for carbonizing costs. 

The second Table gives a summary of estimated costs for 1924, and 
shows a fall in cost of production, outside the Company's control, of 
3°2d. per therm, since 1920, together with the manner in which the new 
standard price of 12‘2d. per therm is arrived at. 

A series of Tables was then dealt with giving the past expenditure 
upon repairs and maintenance, and the estimated amount for 1924 ; 
the latter figure being 17 27d. per 1000 c.ft.—or an increase of 89'8 
p.ct. over the average of the three pre-war years—including deprecia- 
tion. Without depreciation, the amount was put at 16°33d.—or an 
increase of 107°8 p.ct. over the average of the three pre-war years. 
Mr. Evetts expressed the opinion that it was fair to include deprecia- 
tion, as otherwise no provision was made for obsolescence. The suc- 
ceeding few Tables gave the complete details of repair and mainte- 
mance costs, and showed that there was an average increase of 
105'61 p.ct. in the over-all cost of material and labour in February, 
1924, contrasted with December, 1913; the actual increase on materials’ 
between these two dates being 100°7 p.ct., and on labour 109 8 p.ct. 


TABLE 1.—Estimate of Coal Costs and Residuals Products Receipts. 
Carbonizing Results and Quantities based on 1923 Results. 


Gas made—coal gas_ . 3,406,254,000 at 506 B.Th.U. = 17,244,038 therms. 
(17°I p.ct.) water gas 700,272,000 at 370 Ma = 2,591,413 se 














Total . . 4,106,526,000 at 483 oa = 19,835,451 bs 
—_—_—_—_—— —_- — EE 
Gas sold + 3:717,593,000 at 4755, «= = ‘17,658,566 
Therms made on declared calorific value basis of 475 = 19,505,998 
Pence per 
1000 C.Ft. 
Sold. 
Coal, 245,589 tons at 31s. 8d. 388,850 25°10 
Less— 
Coke, 140,949 tons at 28s. 7d. . 201,504 
Breeze, 15,973 toms at 4s. 6d. 3,748 
Tar, 2,474,066 gallons at 44d. 46,389 
Liquor, 89,937 butts at 6s. . aS 26,981 
Residuals, 71‘9 p.ct. return on coal costs ——— 278,622 17°99 
Net coals 110,228 7°11 
£ 
Oil, 593,642 gallons at 54d.. . . . 13,604 
Coke for water gas, 17,865 tons at 25s. . 22,359 
Breeze for water gas, 4477 tons at 11s. 4d. 2,532 
Water and sundries (as 1923) 625 
39,120 (2°53d.) 
Less— 
1,958 tons breeze at 3s. 1d... . 303 
146,825 gallons tar at 44d. . 2,753 
—_—_- 3,056 (0° 20d.) 


36,064 2°33 


Net carbonizing materials . £146,292 9°44 
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TABLE II,—Summary of Costs. 
Per 
1000 
C.Ft. 
£ d. 
Netcoals . . . 110,228 equals 7°II 
Oil and coke net . 36,064 55 2°33 
£146,292 5, 9°44 
Manufacture—salaries and wages. . :. . . 56,570 4, 3°65 
Panes MN 6 a ee ee 6,482 és 0*42 
Repairs and maintenance to worksand plant . 136,311 ” 8°80 
Salaries and wages distribution. . . . . 29,300, 1°89 
Repairs—Mains and services . . . =. +» 38,105 - 2°46 
(a 11,288 “ 0’73 
ee ee ee eee a ee 45,498 2'94 
Prepayment meters and fittings whe 21,708 - 1°40 
Depreciation—Meters (as1923). . +. + «© «+ «+ OclO4 ~ 95 0°52 
Stoves (as 1923) . 6,492», 0°42 
£506,150 5, 32°67 
Less Rentals— £ d. 
Ordinary meters . . 9,182 0'59 
Se 6 ka ee ee 36,106 2°33 
Prepayment meters and fittings 48,377 3°13 
- 93,665 ——- 6°05 





“£412,485 equals 26°62 











Rents, rates, and taxes Jess receipts . . . . + 42,215» 2°73 
Peomtsihdting 00.5. ek Oe te 13,600 . i, 0°88 
Management and all other charges (as 1923) . 75,371 de 4°86 
Total Jess deductions . . . « iwi d> ee io 98°09 
Interest on loans, &c. (as 1923). ws 19,866 ,, 1°28 
£563,537. 1» 36°37 
d. d. 
Estimated cost. : 31 = 7°53 per therm. 
Average three pre-war years ‘ 2 = 3°50 * 
Increase aru ee oar 4°03 = 
Pre-war standard. . ... . « 7°80 ‘a 
11°83 Pr 
a 0°17 »» (£12,519 per 
Deferred repair 0*20 ” year) 
12°20 sf 
Existing standard price . 15°40 a 
.. Fall in cost of production outside 
Company’scontrol . ... . 3°20 - 


In the case of mains and services, the same comparison as regards 
dates showed an over-all increase of 105 p.ct.; the respective figures 
for materials and labour being 84°3 p.ct. and 113 p.ct. Paving charges 
were given separately at an increase of 105 p.ct. In the case of repair 
and maintenance of ordinary meters, the over all increase per meter 
as between the same dates was given as 7916 p.ct. For stoves the 
figure was 103'40 p.ct., and for prepayment installations the average 
increase per installation was given as 887 p.ct. Referring to the 
question of substitution, mentioned by Mr. Valop, the opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Evetts that this would make no practical difference 
in the estimates, because, though slates might be dearer, cne would 
most probably, from the practical point of view, still use them in pre- 
ference to asbestos. 
Mr. Honey : The sum total of all these fizures in relation to repairs 
of works and mains is that you are claiming o'24d. per therm more than 
Mr. Valon, 
Mr. Asapy said this was so; but the point was that these were esti- 
mates based on actual figures. 
Mr. Honey was not suggesting that this matter should not be gone 
into in detail ; he only wanted to get the point clear that this was the 
difference. 
Mr. Evetts agreed. Referring to the higher amount for repairs and 
maintenance of prepayment installations, he said that greater atten- 
tion was now necessary on the part of gas companies in this con- 
nection, and this was a considerable factor in the growing expense 
on prepayment meters, It was now necessary to go into the people’s 
homes and become part of their domestic machinery. It might be 
wrong to do this, but it was necessary in order to keep up the sale of 
gas, especially in a district like that of the Commercial Gas Company, 
where the cheapest electricity in London was sold, and the people re- 
sponsible for it did not forget to let the public know about it. In con- 
nection with rates and taxes, referred to in Table II., witness said this 
estimate had been taken on the basis of a settlement just made with the 
Stepney Borough Council in regard to increased assessments, which 
was an increase of 26 p.ct.overtheoldone. If the outstanding assess- 
ments in Poplar were not settled on that basis, then the actual amount 
would be higher than in the estimate. Mr. Evetts then dealt with the 
savings effected since 1920 [Table III.]}. 
Mr. Asapy explained that in this case it had been possible to give 
the savings actually made since 1920. 
Mr. Evetis claimed that the savings shown in Table III. were within 
the control of the Directors, and that therefore the o-17d. per therm 
shown ought to be added to the present costs of 11°83d. per therm, 
making 12d., to which should be added o:2d. in respect of deferred 
repairs, making the proposed new standard price of 12 2d. per therm. 
The Company had spent £56,000 on new plant, all of which had been 
charged to capital ; and if they were not to have the benefit of the 
results, then the Company would actually be out of pocket. With 
regard to deferred repairs, there were outstanding £175,000 out of 
£276,000 placed before the Board of Trade in 1920. The fact was 
that the Company had not been able to get on with this work as fast 
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TABLE III.—Estimate of Savings Effected since 1920. 
Stepney Works— 


(a) Coke-handling plant and hoppers. Cost, £14,553 
as 

1920. 1923. 

Wages on carbonizing, coke handling, &c. 5"40d. 2°39d 


per 1000 c.ft. per 1000 c ft. 
Rate of wages has dropped since 1921 by ratio of 1416 to 1. 
* , 1920 wages adjusted to current rates = 3'81d. per 1000 c.ft. 
.*. Saving = 381d. — 2°39d. = 1°42d. 


Annual saving on make of 850 millionc.ft. . . . « + + «+ £5,030 
Saving on cartage, 3 carts at 52 weeks at £3 6s. 7d. perweek. . 520 

: £51550 
Less 2 men engaged on maintenance at £200. . . . » + « 400 


£5,150 
(6) Transport of coal by lorry from Wapping, instead of by 
barge from Regent’s Canal Dock. 
3 lorries purchased, additional. Cost, £1,520 


Cost per ton by lorry = 1s. 8°88d. 
Cost per ton by barge = 3s. 8d., saving (say) 1s. 11d. per ton. 
Additional coal dealt with = 16,778 tons at 1s. 11d. = £1,608 


Wapping Works— 

’ (c) Coke-handling plant and hoppers. Cost of plant, £27,670 

1920, 1923. 
582d. 309d. 

. per 1000 c.ft. per 1000 c.ft. 

Rate of wages has dropped since 1920 by ratio of 1°416 to 1. 

. * . 1920 wages adjusted to current rates = 4"11d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Saving per 1000 c.ft. = 4*11d. — 309d. = 1’o2d. 

Annual saving on make of 780 millions = £3315 

Less 2 men engaged on maintenance at £200 = £400 


Wages on carbonizing, coke handling, &c. 





£2,915 
Poplar Works— ‘ 
(d) Coal-handling plant. Cost, £9,036 


























Total wages on coals (100,000 tons), 1920 . £13,344 
(98,000 tons), 1923 . 7:177 
1920 wages adjusted to 1923 rates £9,423 
.*, Saving. o « « £2,246 
Less wear and tear 200 
£2,046 
(e) Cyanide extraction plant. Cost, £3,437 
Profit of 4d. per gallon on 30,000 gallons . = £500 
Saving on 300 tons oxide at £1 per ton. 300 
£800 
SUMMARY. ai 
Cost of Annual 
. Plant. Saving 
Stepney Works— 
(a) Coke plant . £14,553 £5,150 
’ (6) Coal transport 1,520 1,608 
Wapping Works— 
(c) Coke plant . . . 27,670 2,915 
Poplar Works— 
(d) Coal plant 9,036 oe 2,946 
(e) Cyanide plant 3,437 _- 800 
£56,216 £12,519 


= 22'3 p.ct. of cost. 
£12,519 =o 81d. per 1000 c.ft. = o'17d. per therm. 


as they had hoped, chiefly because of the coal strike ; but in any case 
the expense would have been spread over six years, which had not yet 
elapsed. He suggested that o'2d. per therm, which be had allowed 
for deferred repairs in 1924, was as much as the Company would be 
able to afford. Even so, the Company could not pledge themselves to 
spend this amount on deferred repairs this year, though he personally 
believed it would be spent. It might, however, be swallowed-up by 
contingencies of different kinds. One of the possible contingency 
items was increased cost of living. If the figure of 81 was reached, as 
mentioned by Mr, Abady, the extra cost in wages would be £9700 or 
o'62d. per 1000 c.ft. Coal was also likely to increase; and he did not 
believe that coal would be bought as cheaply in 1925 as it was at 
present. People makirg contracts from June, 1924, to June, 1925, 
were being asked anything from ts. 2d. to 2s. 6d. more per ton. 
Again, if the rates were not settled on the basis he had mentioned, aod 
the higher assessment were maintained, it would mean an extra Cost 
of 0°34d. per 1000 c.ft., so that the two possible items of wages and 
rate increases involved 1°4d. per 1000 c.ft. extra to the smount I 
cluded in the present estimates. Finally, witness put-in another Table 
of figures, which was acomplete schedule of costs, actual for past years 
and estimated for the present year, from which it was shown tbat, by 
maintaining the price at 8-84. per therm, and other things remaining 
as they are at present, the Company would involve a loss of £53.97 
in 1924 on the estimates put forward by him, if the dividends paid 
1923 were paid. He added that the Directors knew, when they te 
duced the price to 8:8d. on Jan. 1, 1924, that there would be a —_ 
of £17,600 if there were no alteration in conditions as regards cosis 0 
manutacture and return from residuals ; but since then the market ba 
gone against them. ‘ 
Mr. Harker cross-examined on behalf of the London Counc! 
Council: Do you seriously suggest to the Director at this public 
quiry that the Directors of the Company budgeted in a way which wl 
result either in their having to reduce their dividends from 6 p.tt. ° 
3% p.ct. or carry a deficiency of £54,000 this year. hes 
Witness : They certainly did not expect a deficiency of £54,000 vd 
they reduced the price at the beginning of the year; but, une” 
and liquor improve, they will show a deficiency of this amount. = 
have a carry-forward of £135,000 which is available for dividends, 
unless they use this they will have to reduce the dividends 
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CounsEL : Is this deficiency going on year by year ? 
Witness : No, of course not. The price of gas would go up before 
that. i 

CounsEL: Have you communicated to the Board of Directors what 
our view is as to the future of this Company ? 

Witness: I bave told them that they are not selling gas at an econo- 
mic price. 

Me. HarKER then referred to Mr. Bradshaw’s speech, as Chairman 
of the Company, at the meeting last year; and suggested that it was 
evident the Directors were reducing the price of gas with their eyes 
open, because the Chairman had stated that it was possible the divi- 
dend might have to be reduced, 

Mr. Evetts said they went into it with their eyes open, but they had 
been opened wider since then. The Directors certainly did not expect 
to make a deficit of £54,000. With the anticipated deficit of £17,000 
the Company could have paid its 6 p.ct. dividend, and been all square, 
with the price at 8 8d. per therm. 

CouNSsEL then put it that the sum and substance of the Tables that 
bad been put-in on both sides was that Mr. Evetts estimated a work- 
ing cost this year of 36°37d. per roooc.ft. as against Mr. Valon’s 

“48d. 

a Witness agreed, and added that his estimates were based upon actual 
figures. There was a difference of something under 3d. per 1000 C.ft. 

Mr. Harker then contended that, until the inquiry opened, no 
suggestion had been made that the Commercial Gas Company 
were going to claim anything in respect of savings within the control 
of the Directors. 

Mr. Azapy replied that, according to the rules, there was no reason 
why he should have notified the London County Council of this fact. 

Mr. Harker then went further, and suggested that in correspondence 
between Mr. Evetts and Mr. Valon the former had stated that no claim 
of this nature was to be made. 

Mr. Asapy, while disputing the accuracy of this statement, sug- 
gested that Mr. Harker was creating a dangerous precedent by quoting 
confidential correspondence between experts on either side. It would 
tend to sap confidence in these matters. Though he did not specially 
object on this occasion, he asked the Director to express some view on 
the point. 

Mr. HarkKER promptly said that if any question of the correspondence 
being confidential arose he would pass away from it immediately. He 
did not understand that it was without prejudice. 

The point was not pursued further. 

Mr, Evetts, however, said that the letter to which reference had been 
made specifically referred to the carbonizing plant only. 

Mr. Harker then pointed out that the Commercial Gas Company 
had refused to give Mr. Valon permission to inspect their works, and 
that it was impossible for him to check the claim of the Company with- 
out such inspection. 

Mr. Harker, referring to deferred repairs, said that apparently the 
Company had distributed money in dividends during the past few years, 
instead of dealing with deferred repairs ; and he pointed to the 6 p.ct. 
dividend paid in 1923 on both 4 p.ct. and 3} p.ct. stocks, as compared 
with £5 16s. and £5 15s. on the 4 p.ct. and 34 p.ct. stocks respectively 
in 1922. 

- HarKER (to witness): Are there deferred repairs or are there 
not / 

Witness: There are. 


CounseL : Then the Company ought to have done them when they 
had the money, 


‘ _ : Ido not think it would have been wise to reduce the divi- 

ends, 

CounseL : But they increased them ? 

Witness: Yes, after three lean years. 

—* They were the lean years which all other companies 
Witness : I think this Company went longer than most of them. 
CounseL: But the fact is that they increased their dividends, and 

did not do the deferred repairs which they told the Board of Trade in 

1920 were very urgent ? 

Witness : I think personally they ought to have charged a higher 
Price and still paid their dividend, and have done the deferred repairs 
out of the consumer, like a good many other companies have done. 

Counsex then referred to a speech by Mr. Charles Hunt, Chairman 
of the South Suburban Gas Company, at the last annual meeting, in 
Which reference was made to the good price being obtained for tar, 
me _ the current year promised to run the past year close in that 

Mr. Evetts said it all depended upon the basis of sale. Mr, Hunt 
might be getting $d. a gallon more than the Commercial Company this 
ay but next year the position might be reversed. The Commercial 

as Company had almost always got a better price for its liquor ; 


but there again the comparison must be made on the strength of 
the liquor, 


CounsEL s 
substantial! 
oMpan 
€stimate 


uggested that the price obtained for liquor was always 
y higher than that obtained by the Gas Light and Coke 
y, aud for that reason 6s. per butt, the figure in Mr. Evetts’ 
I » Was a low one. 
a to further questions upon repairs and renewals, witness 
uc there were no circumstances which differentiated the Commer- 
tlie aoe 'y from the Gas Light and Coke Company. He did not 
Coke ~ figure agreed for repairs and renewals in the Gas Light and 
ror Ompany’s case, because he could not understand why it had 
aie he If he went into the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
lecienand © would probably find reasons why the amount should be 
tet Harker: I hope you will not, because you will probably tell 

Mr — he price of gas up. 

Mir, etis 


a : “ : 
the ptice of vas Te think the Commercial Company ought to put 


by pe R then put it that a standard price of 12'2d., as suggested 
the 4 Ompany, would enable a dividend of £6 5s. 4d. to be paid on 
it A Stock, and £6 6s. 8d. on the 34 p.ct. stock. How long was 
’ . ed, since the Company had paid a dividend like that ? 
* Svelis said so high a dividend had never been paid yet. 





Mr. Harker: Therefore, if they get the new standard price you are 
asking for, they will be able to pay a larger dividend than they have 
ever paid before. 

Witness, in answer to the Director, said that all the works in respect 
of which savings were shown had been paid for out of capital. A 
sum of {20,000 had also been spent on the Stepney Works out of 
revenue, but no account had been taken of that in claiming the savings 
shown in the table. 

Mr. Stanley Jones, Engineer and Manager of the Commercial Gas 
Company for the past 21 years, dealing with the decision of the Direc- 
tors to reduce the price of gas to 88d. per therm as from Jan. 1, 1924, 
said that the Directors had considered this question early in the pre- 
vious December, when the price was 9'6d. The feeling of the Board 
was that the Company were in a rather invidious position, because 
they were the only Metropolitan gas company charging over 9d. The 
South Metropolitan Company were charging 8d., and the Gas Light 
and Coke 8 6d. The Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company went 
into the position, and forecasted that the Company could not earn the 
dividends it was then paying if the price was reduced to 88d. The 
Directors, however, decided to make the reduction in the knowledge 
that it would probably be necessary to find part of the dividend out of 
the carry-forward. In other words, the Directors were not under the 
impression that it would be possible to produce gas at a cost which 
would justify selling at 8°8d. and make a profit; but it was felt that 
for the time being the carry-forward could be reduced to some extent 
with the hope of better times coming. The Directors had not antici- 
pated, in any event, making a profit in the first half-year. Neverthe- 
less it was not foreseen that the prices of tar and liquor would fall in 
the way they had; and the deficit of £54,000 shown in Mr. Evetts’ 
Tables would have been only £30,000 had the prices of tar and liquor 
been maintained. Generally speaking, he agreed with Mr. Evetts that 
the cost of manufacturing gas by the Company would be 36°37d. per 
1000 c.ft. in 1924. With regard to deferred repairs, there were at 
the present time deferred repairs on works amounting to £142,000 


requiring to be done, and £33,000 on district repairs; and these 


amounts were included in the total placed before the Board of Trade 
on the occasion of the 1920 application. As to the reasons why these 
deferred repairs had not been carried out more quickly, witness stated 
that immediately after the Company's application in 1920, there was 
the big coal strike of 1921, which depleted the Company’s coffers. As 
a matter of fact, in 1921 the Directors declared a dividend in respect 
of the first half-year on money which it was hoped to earn in the last 
half-year ; but there was no profit at all. The dividend actually paid 
in 1921 was £4 5s. 4d., and, as a result of the general circumstances, 
in the following year the Company could not carry out much deferred 
repair work. They simply carried on with work that was absolutely 
necessary, though there were many repair works which he would have 
liked to put in hand. During the present year the Company had 
budgeted for an expenditure of £15,000 or £16,000, but, as Mr. Evetts 
had said, there might be the possibility that the Company could not 
carry out these works. The reason was that the plant was fully em- 
ployed. In regard to the gasholders, the Company were very short of 
storage ; and though he could put in a new holder, which would bea 
capital charge, he would have difficulty in throwing holders out of 
service for the purpose of overhauling. He had anestimate of £10,000 
at one of the Company’s works and £4000 at another works for gas- 
holders, At the Stepney Works there were two retort-houses in which 
the retorts should be replaced, for which he had an estimate of 
£18,0co. Atthe Poplar Works £36,000 was the estimated expenditure 
upon No. 1 retort-house, for the replacement of retorts; but the high 
cost of materials had a great deal of bearing upon the delay in carry- 
ing out these works. Referring to dividends, witness said that on the 
4 p.ct. stock £5 gs. 4d. was paid in December, 1914; £4 18s. 8d. in 
1915; £4 18s. 8d, in 1916; £4 5s. 4d. in 1917; £3 12s. 6d. in June, 
1918; and £3 in December, 1918, making the average for the year 
£3 63.; £3 6s. 8d. was paid in 1919; £3 im 1929; £4 5s. 4d. in June, 
1921; £4 58. 4d. in December, 1921; £5 12s. in June, 1922; and 
£6 5s. in December, 1922. From the figures handed in by Mr. Evetts 
it was shown that, if the pre-war dividend was paid for 1924 and 
the selling price remained at 8 8d. per therm, there would be a big 
deficit. 

In the course of his cross-examination Mr. Harker put it to 
witness that the anticipations of a deficit this year were on the basis 
that Mr. Evetts’ figures werecorrect. Mr. Harker also drew attention 
to the fact that the dividends paid by the Commercial Gas Company, 
though their prices had been higher than the Gas Light and Coke 
Company's, were always very close to those paid by the latter, and 
recently had been a little higher. 

Mr. Stanley Jones remarked that in any case the dividends paid were 
not very much. 

Mr. Harker: So that, in spite of the suggestion that the Directors 
of your Company might have made a grave error in reducing prices, 
they seem to have managed the Company in a way whic’ has enabled 
them to pay dividends at least as good as any other gas company in 
the County of London. Do you think you are entitled, as a result of 
this application, to get, through the Board of Trade, money which will 
enable you to pay bigger dividends than in the past ? 

Witness replied that it was felt in the gas industry that the dividends 
should be higher to-day, having regard to the value of money. 

Mr. Harker then dealt with the question of deferred repairs, and 
asked for the list which had been presented to the Board of Trade in 
support of the application in 1920. 

Witness, while handing Counsel a list, said that only the total figure 
had been presented to the Board of Trade in 1920, this being £234,000 
plus some contracts in hand, making a total of £276,000, 

Questioned on some of the details, witness admitted that nothing 
had been done to No. 4 retort-house at Stepney, and added that the 
estimate for this work was now £18,000 as against £36,000 in 1920, due 
to the reduction in the cost of materials and labour since 1920. 

Mr. Harker: When did the repairs to No. 1 retort-house at Poplar 
become deferred repairs ? 

Witness : Since the commencement of the war. 

Reminded of the fact that originally there was nothing allocated 
to No. 1 retort-house at Poplar, whereas now it stood at: £12,000 for 
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deferred repairs, witness said that this item had been overlooked iu 
1920. 

In answer to further questions, Mr. Stanley Jones said that No. 4 
gasholder had been awaiting repair since 1920. It was a dirty holder, 
and was being emptied, in order to remove the tar. 

Mr. Harker: That is not a deferred repair, but a current repair. 
Youare going to have a perfect gas-works out of deferred repairs if 
you get the money for these things. 

Going into further details under cross-examination as to the nature 
of the repairs to No. 4 retort-house at Stepney, witness said that nine 
settings of retorts had been dismantled a long time before the war, 
but had not been replaced. 

Mr. Harker: Do you suggest that, having dismantled works of this 
character long before the war, the Company can, under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act, ask for credit in respect of the cost for putting them right 
under their standard price. Is that your view of what the Act means? 

Witness replied that for five years the Company had been prevented 
from doing any repairs. 

Mr. Harker: Are all these repairs of the same class as the repairs 
to No. 4 retort-house ? Are they repairs that really ought to have been 
done years and years ago ? 


Witness said this was not the case. A considerable number of these 


repairs would have been carried out during the past few years if it had 


not been for the war. 

Mr. Harker: But the necessity arose before the war. 

Witness : No, the necessity has arisen since the war. 

Referring to No, 1 retort-house at Poplar, Mr. Jones said that 
eighteen settings of retorts had to be replaced. He agreed that the 
retort-house was in an obsolete condition before the war. The puri- 
fiers at Stepney were ageing, and needed overhauling. 

Mr. Harker: Are you going to do any of this repair work ? 

Witness: Yes; we have done some already. 
~. COUNSEL: But you have not done any. 

Witness: Very little at Stepney during the last three years. 

CounsEL : What amount of deferred repairs, which you asked the 
Board of Trade to take into account in fixing your standard price, 
have you done? 

Witness: At Stepney and Wapping practically nothing; but at 
Poplar we have spent about £12,000. We have spent £750 on 
paving. We have done roof repairs amounting to £250. Practically 
nothing has been done to the gasholder and charging machine ; £600 
has been spent on an old coke conveyor, and the total at Poplar 
amounts to about £12,300. We have done very little to mains and 
services, and there are arrears of 15,000 yards, because the rate 
of progress in main-laying before the war was about 4,000 yards a 
year. 

CounsEL : Out of the £234,000 deferred repairs which you repre- 
sented to the Board of Trade in 1920 that you wanted to do, and on 
the faith of which you got your Order in 1921, you have in fact done 
something between £12,000 and £13,000? 

Witness: It is nearly £20,000, because there has been some district 
work as well. 

In his re-examination, Mr. Jones said that, in regard to reconstrac- 
tion work, the Gas Works Clauses Act of 1871 laid it down that the 
renewal of retorts might be done out of revenue. It was a fact, said 
witness, in answer to further questions, that some of the retorts which 
were now included in deferred repairs went out of use before the war, 
but the incidence of the war had prevented their being repaired or 
replaced. 

Mr. Honey said he wanted toget at exactly when the retorts became 
obsolete. Could a date be named ? 

Witness said that some of the retorts had been in an obsolete con- 
dition for 15 or 20 years. The water-gas plant was then used, and 
the retorts were left as they were now. The water-gas plant, how- 
ever, had been paid for out of capital. 

Mr. Honey suggested that, if the water-gas plant displaced the 
obsolete retorts, then this should have been a revenue charge. 

Mr. ABapy explained that the water-gas plant was not intended 
permanently to displace the retorts, but was only used at the time, 
because it paid to make water gas and not coal gas. 

Mr. Honey then asked if it were contended that the Company had 
a right to ask, under the Gas Regulation Act, for money to replace re- 
torts which were obsolete before the war. 

Mr. Asapy, after pointing to the schedule of repairs placed before 
the Director on the occasion of the 1920 application, said he did not 
know how far the Directors might wish to reduce that, apart from the 
amount of deferred repair work that had beencarried out. He could 
not carry the matter any further. 

Mr. Harker protested against any allowance being made to the 
Company in respect of deferred repairs or savings within the control 
of the Directors of the Company. One of the factors placed before 
the Board of Trade by the Company in 1920 was that there were de- 
ferred repairs to the extent of £276,000 waiting to be done; and he 
presumed this amount had been taken into consideration in fixing the 
therm price of 15°4d. 

Mr. Honey, in intimating that he had the position clearly in mind, 
said that, while it was not necessary to explain exactly how the Board 
of Trade had dealt with the matter of deferred repairs on the 1920 
application, he would say that nothing like £276,000 had been 
adopted. 

In these circumstances, the whole matter was left to the Board of 
Trade without further argument, and the inquiry closed. 


<i 
~—> 





Last week the members of the Halifax Infirmary Demonstration 
Committee were conducted over the Halifax Corporation Gas-Works 
by the General Manager (Mr. W. B. M'Lusky) and members of his staff. 
Mr. M‘Lusky remarked on the variation of the demands on the De- 
partment in the course of a day, referring to a Sunday morning when 
by 9 a.m. the gas used in the town was 35,000 c.ft., whereas between 
11 and 2 o'clock it was 130,000 c.ft. On the Monday the gas used 
was 1,144,000 c.ft. for the first six hours of the day, as against 


282,000 c.ft. for the first six hours of the Sunday. On the Tuesday : 


780.000 c.ft. was used in that period, and on the Wednesday 681,000 
c.ft. The Department always had to be ready for any sudden demand. 


ee 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette'’ the following 
further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 

SPECIAL ORDER. 
Borough of Walsall. 


Application for a Special Order is to be made by the Borough of 
Walsall, to authorize them to purchase, sell, let for hire, fix, repair, 
and remove, but not to manufacture, engines, stoves, ranges, pipes, 
and other gas-fittings for lighting, motive, heating, ventilating, cook. 
ing, and for any other purpose. There is also a financial clause, 


AMENDING ORDER. 
Portsea Island Gas Light Company. 


[On the application of the Portsmouth Corporation. | 

The Board of Trade give notice that the Portsmouth Corporation 
have made application under sub section (3) of section 1 of the Act for 
an amending Order revising the powers of charging authorized by the 
Portsea Island Gas (Charges) Order, 1921, whereby it is desired tha 
a standard price of 11°53d. per therm may be substituted for the 
standard price of 16d. per therm prescribed by that Order. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Aunfield Plain and District Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U., in place 
of 500 B.Th.U. (July 1.) 

Brighouse Corporation.—500 B,Th.U. (April 1.) 

Colwall Gas Company, Ltd —450 B.Th.U. (April 1.) _ 

Cromer Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U., in substitution for 450 
B.Th.U. (June 30.) a 

Grays and Tilbury Gas Company.—460 B.Th.U., in substitution for 
400 B.Th.U. (June 24 ) 

Kirkby-in- Ashfield Urban District Council.—450 B.Th.U. (March 31)) 

Market Drayton Gas Company.—550 B.Th.U. (March 22.) 

Southport Corporation.—500 B.Th.U. (April 1.) 

Waltham and Cheshunt Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U., in substitu. 
tion for 450 B.Th.U. (June 30.) 


— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





The Director of Gas Administration has forwarded copies of the 
following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under section! 
- of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Alloa Corporation. 


The Order is in the usual terms, but with no price figure inserted. 
(March 20.) 


Colne Corporation. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 15d. per therm. 
Prepayment meter clauses are included. (March 20.) 


Lanark Corporation. 


The Order is in the usual terms, but with no price figure inserted. 
(March 19.) 


Dundee Provisional Order. 


In a Various Powers Provisional Order for which the Dundee Cor- 
poration give notice of their intention to apply, the Gas agrempine 
seek power to investigate complaints as to deficiencies in the supp y : 
gas ; and if found to be due to private pipes being too small in diamete 
or silted-up or encrusted with rust, toempower the Gas Commissioners 
to order the owner of the property, on notice, to carry out all ope 
tions necessary to provide an adequate supply, and, failing —, 
ance within a limited time, to impose such penalties as the Orders 
prescribe. 





Clevedon Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Company, 
Sir Percy Stothert seatiiien, it was decided that the maximam dit 
dends be paid for the past year—viz., at the rate of 10 p.ct. - po 
“A,” 7 p.ct. on the “B,” and 5 p.ct. on the “C” shares, ” be 
income-tax and interim dividend, and that the balance of £409 
carried forward to next year’s accounts. The Chairman — no 
that the Company proposed to make very material additions a 7 
carbonizing plant, and to build an entirely new retort-house oo aa 
lines. This would employ a considerable amount of ny nar ge roi 
throughout the next six or eight months. It was also hoped t 
would enable further reductions to b2 made in the price of gas. 


Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company.—The balt-youd 
report of the Directors states that the accounts to December ah 
mitted show a profit on revenue account of £65,086, and, goede : 
ing for interest on debenture stock and income-tax, there — pe 
sum of £54,455, to which must be added the balance broug 66,430 
last account and a credit from interest, making a total of £ ry = 
Out of this total, the Directors recommend the payment of a weer 
at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) on the er , 
ordinary stock, which will absorb £46,556, and an nares will 
£11,639 to the reserve fund, after which a balance of £ 335 el 
remain to be carried to the next account. The Directors are ex of the 
sorry to learn that they will shortly be deprived of the eer the Bost 
Chairman, Mr. John Murphy, who has been a member of pee” in 
for the last 37 years, during which time he has taken a keen in oats 
the welfare and success of the Company, Owing to advancing y 





he has decided not to seek re-election. 
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TRADE NOTES. A Big Steel Pipe Contract. 

—__— A contract of unusual importance has been secured by the well- 
wing «A. & Me’ Pressure-Wave Controllers. known firm of steel tube makers, the British Mannesmann Tube Com- 
nder The borough of Grantham have decided to instal “A, & M.” est potas ene Oe ante owe’ 8 apg cn et ge ge yay ener 

pressure-wave controllers throughout the town, which will represent | Conon. hed 6 wher mem —_ ae” th oe ee Sa Saar 
fy public gav-lamps to be Sted with this apparatus, "The intala- | Company's hydro-sectrc scheme in India The project in question, 
tion is to be in readiness for next lighting season. l ira scheme, is the third and greatest 
of the Tata enterprises for conserving and harnessing the storm water 
Chains for Conveying and Elevating Machinery. of the Western Ghats, and conveying it by pipelines to the turbines 
rh of Messrs. Hans Renold, Ltd., of Didsbury, have recently prepared | 40d generators developing electrical energy. The current so generated 
pair, an illustrated treatise dealing with a new engineering product. This | is conveyed, by overhead transmission at a pressure of 110,000 volts, 
ipes, is a series of chains patented by the firm and known as the “Hollow | t0 Bombay, some 80 miles distant, where it is transformed down for 
00k. Stud” type, for conveying and elevating purposes and slow-speed | the use of the miils, factories, tramways, railways, and other under- 
driving. takings, to which this source of cheap power is of inestimable benefit. 
7 The order for pipes is noteworthy as being the biggest of its kind—i.c., 
Water-Softening Plants. for ahydro-electric scheme—that has ever been placed in Great Britain, 
The Becco Engineering and Chemical Company have received a | if not in the world; and, following upon the important contract for 
repeat order from the Gas Light and Coke Company (Kensal Green | 27 miles (20,000 tons) of 54-in. lapwelded steel pipes for the Thirlmere 
Station) for a “ Becco-Legg” water-softener. Other gas companies | (Manchester Corporation) water scheme, now approaching completion, 
‘ation who have recently placed orders with this firm for water-softening | provides continuous employment for the British Mannesmann Tube 
ct for plants are the Eastbourne Gas Company and the North Middlesex | Company's finely-equipped pipe-welding plant at Newport (Mon.). 
vy the Gas Company. In each case plants on the lime-soda system have | The pipeline at its head consists of three lines of 84-in. internal dia- 
d that been adopted. meter pipes of riveted construction, bifurcating into six lines of riveted 
r the tiiatee” pines, reducing from 58} in. to 544 in. diameter, followed by the lap- 
Rafrakton. welded pipes, six lines of 54 in. diameter (up to § in. thick), reducing 
It is many years since Messrs. Drake, Ltd., of Halifax, com- | to 51 in. diameter (up to 1 in. thick), and finally branching into twelve 
menced a close investigation into the mixing of metal, the qualities in | lines of 36-in. pipes (up to 1} in. thick), supplying water to twelve im- 
place fuels, and their joint influences. Much research and experimental | pulse wneels. The approximate length of the pipeline, from tunnel 
work was engaged in before they decided on the composition that has | mouth to power house, is 5850 ft., and the maximum head of water is 
characterized their castings for some years. This metal, it has been | 1672 ft., equal to a pressure of 725 Ibs. per sq.in, The approximate 
pointed out in an illustrated leaflet issued by the firm, has proved | total weight of the pipes and specials is in the region of 9000 tons. In 
r 450 itself so consistently satisfactory that it has been given the name | this contract, the British Mannesmann Tube Company are working in 
“Rafrakton,” to distinguish it from ordinary grey iron; and all cast- | collaboration with Messrs. Boving & Co., Ltd., of No. 56, Kingsway, 
‘on for ings made in Drakes’ extensive modern foundry are now cast in this | W.C., who have specialized in water-power work for many years, and 
special “‘ Rafrakton” metal, which possesses in marked degree the | whowill be responsible for the technical features of the general layout. 
ch 31, valuable attributes of toughness and deflection. 
Big Continental Engineering Contract goes to British Firm. ’ : CF ctl tie 
. 54:8 ; . Circulars are being distributed in St. Just (Cornwall) inviting resi- 
- In view of the criticisms which have recently appeared regardin : : ; 
bstitu- the placing of engineering contracts by British purchasers, it is a md - ee o shares in a Company which is being formed to supply gas 
ing to hear that the tables are sometimes turned. The Municipality i : a 
of Copenbagen have just placed a very large contract for complete The Blackpool Corporation propose to make application to the 
boiler-house equipment for the municipal electric power supply station | Unemployment Grants Committee for a grant in connection with 
with the Vickers-Spearing Boiler Company, Ltd., of London—an | the erection at the gas-works, next winter, of the latest type of gas- 
affliated company of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd. The contract includes | Producing plant. 
of the boilers of 2000 H.P. each, with economizers, stokers, air heaters, super Through the expansion of business, Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, 
£ heaters, mechanical stokers, and all accessories. The whole of this | Ltd., will, as from the 31st inst., move to new London offices at 
ction! plant will be manufactured in Great Britain. The contract was ob- | Imperial House, 15,17,and 19, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telegrams should 
tained in open international competition, and was awarded on the | be addressed to: “ Ruston, Westcent, London.” Telephone messages: 
merits of the proposal. Gerrard 5866. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


Oe 


ConpiTions on the Stock Exchange were | attributed toeasier monetary conditions, and in 








distinctly unsettled last week. 
signs of improvement after the settlement, but | 
markets wereirregular. Theadvanceinthevalue | 


of the French franc, which improved another 
Io points, was again the dominating feature, | 
and the recovery of 38 points from the worst | 
value recorded would have been more re- | 


Elsewhere, 


There were | S0me quarters a reduction in the Bank rate is 
oreshado wed. 
been irritating and uncertain. 
to the numerous labour demands, there were 
more sellers than buyers in the Industrial and 
Miscellaneous markets. 
trasts were exhibited in some company reports 
issued during the week. 


conditions have 
Owing probably 


Some extreme con- 


The lavish dividend 


assuring had the improvement been due to the |.and bonus announcement of Messrs. Tillings, 







balancing of the Budget instead of to the 
assistance of the British and American banks. 
The strength of gilt-edged securities was 


coming as it does simultaneously with the 
strike of the busmen, is peculiarly surprising, 
and the poor report of the Employers’ Lia- 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDEND3, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
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Ante-War 
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Closing 
Prices, 
July 30, 
1914. 


Quotations, 
March ar. 


Variation. 

Lowest and 
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£ 
131,978 
217,992 
1,551,868 
374,000 
280,000 
100,000 
$83,110 
115,000 
162,025 
992,045 


Mar, 20 
Dec. 28 
” 
Oct. 31 
Dec. 28 
Mar. “6 

1,513,280 ” 
560,000 
475,000 
800,000 
200,000 
660,000 
284,975 
492,270 
55,000 
209,000 

1,002,180 


Des. 3 
14 Jan. 15 
bee. 13 
Mar. 6 
Feb. ar 
Jan, 12 
Jan. 24 
Feb. 7 
La) 
Dec. 13 
Dec. 11 
Mar. 20 
Oct.’ 18 
Mar. 6 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Feb. 


541,920 
1,875,892 
250,166 
$29,705 
15,000 
75,940 


£04500345 
2,499,500 
$41,400 
600,000 
220,335 
$21,670 
150,000 
125,000 
270,000 
419,968 
1,047,0C0 
133,201 


90,000 
5,609,895 
102,580 
1,895,445 


181,255 
058,051 


seese 
255.03 

108.075 
240,865 
$52,000 


98,000 “ 
88,416 Dec. 28 
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Aldershot 5 p.c. max. C. 


Do. 4p.c. Pref. . 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 


Do. p.c. Deb. 
Bombay, utd. ‘2.6 


and Water P c Deb. 


Brentford A Consolid. 
Do. B New * 
Do, § p.c. Pref. 
Do. y= Deb. , 
Brighton & Hove Me ~ 
Do. A Ord. Stk, 
Bristol 5 p.c. Max. . 
British Ord. * 8 8 
Do. 7p.c. Pref. . , 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk 
Cape Town & Dis., Ltd* 
Oo. 4% p.c. Pref. * 
Do. 4% p.c. Deb, Stk* 
Cardiff 7} p.c. Deb. 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 
os 4 p.c. , 
0. 3% p.c. do. 
Do. § p.c. ba: Stk. 
Continental Union, Ltd. 
Do. 7 p.c. Pref, 
Croydon sliding scale. . 
Do. max.div. .. 
Derby Con. Stk. a ® 
Do. Deb. Stk. . 


East Hull 5 p.c. max. 
European, Ltd. . » 
4p.c.Ord . « 
Gas |3$ p.c. max.. . 
Light } 4 p.e. Con. Pre, 
and 3 p.c. Con. Deb, 
Coke | 10 p.c. Bonds . 
7% p.c. Ilford Deb. 
Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. 


. $$ P.c. 
Hongkong & China, Ltd. 
Hornsey 7 p.c. « « 
Imperial Continental 

Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 
Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. 
Liverpools p.c.Ord.. » 
» 7 pc. Pref. . 
Maidstone 5 p.c. ‘<2 
le | ae 
Malta editerranean 
Met. 0} 
sivoned 44 p.c. Deb. 
Montevideo, Ltd. ee 
Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. 
Do. 3% p.c. Deb. 
North Middlesex ro p.c. 


3” ” 7 p.c. 
Oriental, Ltd. se 
Plym’ th & Stouh’se 5 p.c. 
Portsea Island, B . 

Do. 40 
Primitiva Ord. « «» » 

Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 
Do, 4p.c. Deb, . 
Do, oo 0 Igir 
Do. B. Aires 4 p.c- Deb, 
Do, Riv. Pl. 4 p.c. Deb. 


6 p.c. Pref, 
San Paulo { 5 p.c. Deb. 
Sheffield A . 
Do. B 


'° ' o 

wd» C ee 

Shrewsbury 5 f.¢. 

South African . 
South Met, Ord. 
Do. Red. 


Do. 


Do, " 
South Shields . Stk. 
S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5 Dm 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb, . 
S’th’mpt’n Ord. 5p.c. max 

Deb. Stk, 
Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk. 

Do, 6} — Stk, 

Tottenham {8 SPC. 

St P.c. » 
District 4P.c. Deb, 
Tynemouth 5 p.c. max, 
Wandsworth, Wimbie- 


Ord:nary ‘ 
Wimbiedon 5 p.e, 
Bpsom ; pe + 
$ pe Deb, Stk. 
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1084—109 
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—69 
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804 
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108 
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77 
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844—85 
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78—8r 


145—1 464 
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95 
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718 
101—:02 
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I10—115 
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105—t10 
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bility Corporation, followed by the drastic x, 
duction in the dividends on the Eagle Sty 
shares, had a depressing effect on insurany 
issues. Rubbers continued tocheapen, and ty, 
shares were dull. Very little information wa 
obtainable in the Gas Market. Aay stog 
offered, however, usually found buye’s, Thy 
Only changes in quotations, other than 
dividend quotations, were: Hornsey 7 py, 
ordinary which rose 3 points, to 143-149: 
South Metropolitan ordinary which rose ; 
point, to 95-97; and Newcastle con. whi) 
dropped 1 point, to 85-86, on the hom 
exchange. 

Oa Monday Alliance and Dublin 72}, 73, 
73%, Brentford “A” 99, “B” 99}, 993, Cape 
Town 63, Commercial 4 p.ct. 93, 934 ex div, 
3% p.ct. 92} ew div., 3 p.ct. debenture 56, 
Croydon sliding-scale 101} e¥ div., Europea 
533, 5%, 533, Gas Light and Coke, 99, 9p}, 
99%, 90§, 979, 99%, 34 pct. maximum 6}. 
p.ct. debenture 584, Hastings and §, 
Leonards 3} p.ct. 78, 81, Imperial Continental 
142, 140}, 1404, 1414, Lea Bridge District 
5 p.ct. 95 ex div., Montevideo 54}, Oriental 
tor, Portsea Island “A” 112 ex div.,, Primi. 
tiva 8s., 8s. 1}d., 5 p.ct. preference 335., 4 pt, 
(Buenos Ayres) new debenture 554, Sout 
African 8, South Metropolitan 96, 964, 3 pet, 
debenture 584. Supplementary prices, Bath 
4 p.ct. debenture 72. 
Oa Tuesday, Brentford “ A” 993, “B” go} 
992, Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 893, Commercial 
4 p.ct. 924 ex div., 34 p.ct. 924, 92} ex div, 
3 p.ct. debenture 563, 58 Continental Uaio 
25,7 p.ct. preference 77, Croydon maximum 
dividend 844, 85 ex div., European 5}, 5}, 
Gas Light and Coke 9}, 90%, 90, 904, 91, 
34 p.ct. maximum 614, 613, 3 p.ct. debenture 
59, Imperial Continental 139}, 140, 141, 
Oriental 102, Primitiva 8s., 5 p.ct. preference 
333. 6d., South Metropolitan 95%, 953. Sup- 
plementary prices, Bournemouth new “B’ 
7 p.ct. Maximum 12. 

On Wednesday, Brentford “B” 98%, 99}, 
Commercial 34 p.ct. 923, 92% e* div., Euro 
pean 6, Gas Light and Coke go, go}, 903, 9°, 
90%, 4 p.ct. preference 79, Imperial Conii- 
nental 140, 1414, Montevideo 56, 564, New 
castle and Gateshead 34 p.ct. debenture 71}, 
Oriental 101, Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference 33s, 
333. 6d., South Metropolitan 95, 964. Sup. 
plementary prices, Barnet *C”™ 149}. 

On Thursday, Bombay 53, Brentford “B” 
993, Commercial 4 p.ct. 92, 34 p.ct. 92, 934 
3 p.ct. debenture 56}, European 5}, 64, Gas 
Light and Coke go, 90%, 90#, gt, 34 p.ct. maxi 
mum 6.3, Hornsey 145, Laverpoo! 7 p.ct. pre 
ference 1034 ¢x div., Primitiva 5 p.ct. prefer 
ence 34s. 6d,, South Metropolitan 96, 6} p.ct 
debenture 103}, Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 
too?, Wandsworth *B” 114. Supplementary 
prices, Wandsworth 34 p.ct. new 99}, 99! 
5 p.ct. preference 93. 

Oa Friday, Alliance and Dublin 73}, 74h 
Gas Light and Coke 90, 904, 90%, 993, 4 P.tt 
preference 77}, 78, 783, Hornsey 146}, Imperial 
Continental 140, Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference 
348.,-South Metropolitan 96, 964, 96th 9 
Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 101}. Sapplemeat 
ary prices, Southend-on-Sea 4 p.ct. debenture 
78, 784. 

The average rate of discount on the Treasuty 
Bills issued last week was £2 18s. 0 98d. p.tt, 
which is the lowest rate for the past mise 
months ; and, as might be expected, ordinary 
discount rates in Lombard Street were easitt 
in consequence. The Banks accepted 2} p- 
for renewal of loans at call, and overnight 
balances were obtainable at rates ranging dow! 
to 14 p.ct. p 

In the Foreign Exchange Market busists 
was on the whole quiet. The French fra0s, 
assisted by the credits arranged in London até 
secured on gold in the Bank of France, matt 
further substantial improvements, and clo 
on Saturday at 81.30. Belgian francsclosed# 
102, and Italian lire at 993. 

Silver was steady at 334d, per oz. for cash. 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5. 


Sir,—In your issue of yesterday's date, 
726, Stock Market Report, in the paragrer 
commencing “ The following tran acta 
recorded during the week,” you state: . 
plementary prices, Colombo 7 p.ct. er ; 
11}.” This is an error which I slould pet aps 
point out to you. A. C. PuLLen, 


Secretary: 
Colombo Gas and Water Company, Ltd. 
148, Gresham House, E.C,2, Maven 20, 19 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


While the market has, only naturally, remained unsettled this week, 
in the absence of any definite progress towards a settlement of the 
wages question, there has, perhaps, been a slightly better tendency. 
New business has not been plentiful, but home consumers have con- 


7 pct tinued to press more than ever for full deliveries under contract, and 
43-149; anything more they can get, and rather more Continental inquiry has 
rose 1 Mm been noticeable. 


There appeared to be better prospects at the end of the week of an 
eatly settlement of the Hamburg dock strike, which will bring on 
requests for shipment of postponed cargoes to that quarter. German 


| to the end of the half-year. 


With contract deliveries in arrear, engineers are willing to pay 
premiums up to 5s. a ton for special supplies over the next month. 
A fair amount of business has also been done on a premium basis up 
With regard to contracts over the next 


| year negotiations have resulted in a number of bargains at advances of 


23, 72}, Mm competition for Scandinavian orders is keen; but it is interesting to 
$, Cape MM note that German tenders secured only one quarter of a recent fairly 
ex div, JM large order for steam coal. French inquiry for coking coals has been 
re 56}, slightly better, but prices do not improve to any extent, 23s. 6d. being 
1ropean MF still difficult to obtain for even best unscreened sorts. | 
0, 99, Gas coals have been a firm spot. Wear Specials are 25s. to 258. 6d. | 
1m 603, M f.0.b. for early shipment, and best qualities 24s. 6d. to 25s. They are | 
nd Si, MM well-sold and scarce for the next few weeks, and any available lots find | 


ready buyers. For delivery over the rest of the year, 24s. is more like 
the price, Seconds are more plentiful at about 23s. to 23s. 6d. 


tinental 
District 
























Is. to 1s. 6d. on the contract prices for the current year. Misgivings 
as to the sufficiency of the future output and the expectation of wage 
readjustments have weighed with buyers in these transactions. 

Gas coke is practically unobtainable ; many of the larger gas-works 
are reserving a considerable proportion of their output for their own 
consumption, They are also reinforcing the position with fine slacks 
wherever they can lay hands on any. 

As a result of a conference between representatives of the cokeries 
and of Midland blast-furnaces, contracts for furnace cokes will be 
— after March at 24s. at ovens for a term to be determined 
in May. 


ee 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 24. 
The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 


| Gas-works coal tar, 48s. 3d. to 53s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 60s. to 


Oriental <> 

» Primi- 

14 pct YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 

» South staat 
- aah From Our Local Correspondent. 

: There is a marked activity ia all branches of the coal trade in York- 

B” oo], MM shire and Lancashire owing to the menace of a strike, Collieries | 
imercial MH generally report full order books for all descriptions of coal. House 
ex div., coal isin keen demand, while industrial concerns are apparently putting 
| Union into stock quantities of various kinds to be consumed later. 
aximom Probably owing to the lengthening days there is apparently a de- 
54, 51, MM clining demand for gas coals, and the position in this respect is rather 
90%, 91, MF easier, although some qualities are being used for household purposes 
ebenture MM other than illumination. | 






}O, 141, 
eference 


3 


Owing to the high rates of exchange, the demand for shipment has 


in excess of those obtaining recently. Thursday's nominal quotations 
on the Humber were: Bunkers—Yorks, Derby, and Notts, large 
screened steam, f.o.b. Humber ports, 26s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. Cargo for 
export, f.o.b. usual shipping ports: Best Yorks hards, association, 
328, 6d. to 33s.; Derby best hards, 31s. to 32s. ; West Yorks, Hartleys, 
303. Dominal ; South Yorks. washed doubles, 293. 6d.; South Yorks. 
washed singles, 28s. 6d.; dry doubles, 25s.; South Yorks. washed 
smalls, 21s. 6d.; Derby slack, 1 inch, 17s. ; South Yorks. rough slack, 
183, to 18s. 6d.; gas coke, 41s.; foundry furnace coke, 31s. 6d. to 
32s.; washed smithy peas, 30s, to 31s. 61.; washed steam thirds, 28s. 
per ton, 

In Lancashire, for industrial unscreened coal up to 26s. per ton is 
readily paid, and from 18s. to 20s. per ton at the pit for slacks. 















ord “B" 



























decreased, and foreigners generally are not inquiring forward at prices | 


62s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 57s. 6d. to 6os. ; Liverpool, 
58s. 6d. to 61s.; Clyde, 593. 6d. to 62s. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120°C., 1s. to 1s. 1d. naked at 
makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d. Tolu- 
ole, naked, North. 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d., nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 74d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. 


| to rs, 2$d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in 


bulk, North, liquid, 8d. to 8}d.; salty, 7?d.to 8d.; Scotland, 74d. to 
73d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 94d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct , 
2s. 13d. to 2s. 44d. prompt. Naphthalene, {15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable, 


in 
—e 


Owing to the illness of a speaker expected at a meeting of the 
Halifax Textile Society, on March 19, an emergency arrangement was 
made for a visit to the Halifax Corporation gas-works; and the 
visitors had a most interesting and instructive evening under the 
guidance of the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. W. B.-M‘Lusky) 
and members of his staff. 





A party of about seventy sat down at the office staff dinner in con- 
nection with the Derby Gas Light Company; the chair being occupied 
by Mr. J. P. M‘Crae (the Assistant Engineer), Unfortunately Mr. J. 
Ferguson Bell (Eogineer and General Manager), Mr. Fisher (Works 
Manager at Litchurch), and Mr. Webster (Chief Clerk in the Secre- 
tary’s Department) were all absent owing to indisposition. Mr. 
Milner, proposing the toast of ‘The Derby Gas Light Company,” 
gave some reminiscences of his long association with the undertaking, 
and referred to the good feeling existing among the members of the 
In his response, Mr. H. Bullivant (the Secretary) took the 
opportunity to declare how much the officers appreciated the sympathy 
at all times accorded them by the Board. Among those present that 
evening, he said, were many who had served the Company from 
twenty to fifty years—a fact which bore eloquent testimony to the 
happy relationship existing between the staff and the Directors. Mr. 

. P. M‘Crae submitted “ The Guests,’’ and alluded especially to Mr. 
Bullivant, of whom, he remarked, he could not say anything further 


| than had been said recently on the celebration of that gentleman's fifty 


years’ service with the Company; but he would congratulate the 
Secretary on being able, without loss of dignity, to introduce little 
The officials and staff 
appreciated the fact that they would always be kindly received by 
tbe Secretary if they wanted any adviceor assistance. Mr. T. Bullivant 
proposed the health of the Chairman—stating that Mr. M‘Crae had 




















Included is information regarding the officers and membership of 





92, 93} The large demand both from Yorkshire and Lancashire is con- | staff. 

64, Gas siderable. 

ct. maxi- 

D.Ct. pre- 

or: COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 

, 6} p.ct 
7 From Our Local Correspondent. 
99h, 99h The disorganization of transport is defeating efforts to overtake 

deliveries, So far as gas coal is concerned, a good output is main- 

734, 74 Im tained except in isolated cases. A North Staffordshire colliery, for 
't, 4 Pcl HM example, has been desperately harassed by a heavy décline in tonnage | touches of humour into his business dealings. 
, Imperial produced, and there are other instances here and there. Taking the 
reference situation generally, however, it is deficient transport facilities and not 

git 91MM absenteeism tbat is preventing gas undertakings strengthening the 
wee margin of stocks. Empties are an unconscionably long time in transit discharged his duties admirably. 

ebe: 
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ch francs, 
0 . 
—e (With Useful Data for Reference). 
ol On Price (post free), in Cloth Binding, 3/6; in Paste Grain Leather, 5/-. 
(Please send remittance with order, unless you have an account open in our books.) 
or cash. mn: ; : . , ‘ ; 
“yy wis . The Diary at each opening gives the six working days of the week, with spaces for the details of engagements. 
he Useful Data which have been compiled occupy many pages at the end of the book; and blank pages are 
Provided for notes for corresponding local data. 
s dat, b the Salesmien’s Circles; and a complete Index to the Data and other matter is provided. 
aragrap 
fons wett ” 
te: “oe A Gas Salesman urites: 
e " e ° . ° 

ia perbie “ just as ‘Tue Gas Satesman’ is an ever-ready source of instruction, so will the Diary be an ever- 
ae reudy source of reference. It is indeed an excellent publication, and should find a place in the 
ecretary: €quipment of everyone employed on the selling side.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


— 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion 
issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


* JOURNAL ” should 
TWELVE O’CLOCK 


in the following day’s | ,Usited 


Kingdom 


} 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sale, Contracts, Public 





Advance Rate: 
Credit Rate : 
Dominions and Colonies 
Payable in Advance 
Abroad (in the Postal Union), 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRiPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR, 
35/- 
40/- 


85/- 
}  40/- 


HALF-YEAR,. 
18/- 
21/- 


22/6 


” 


12/6 


sent abroad, Post 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR_ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON Howse, 
Oup Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


” OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.”’ 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hanton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvERTOWN, 
Telegrams—‘“‘ Hyprocutoric, Fen, LonpoN.”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 
NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 
Patent AGENcyY, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 


British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 36 years’ references. 


(GEORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 


Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHoLME 97 . Telegrams: ‘‘GASMETER,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasrous Lams.” 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosepH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, B ackhorse Street Mills, Bouton. 


Telegrams—‘‘ SaturaTors, Bouton.’’ Telephone 848. 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
*® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 


Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oidham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappock,OLDHAM,’’ and ““METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.’» 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Atso BEST QUALITY DUTCH AND BELGIAN 
BOG ORE. 

SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


Note change of address — 
Head Office: 99, Lonpon Roan, LEICESTER 


North of England Representative : 
Matt. Dunn, M.I.Mech.E., Mansion Housrk CHAMBERS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Representative for Scotland: 
Cuas. Ferns, 147, Bato StrEEtT, Guascow, 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


b 


HEvery best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Jan. 9, p. 110. 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
40, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2, 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, Estranp, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone: Crry 4047-8 (‘Two lines). 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lave, London, W.C,2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London ’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





ee BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 
‘FALCON’ INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS; 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





IRST-CLASS Honours Certificate 
C. and G. Gas Engineering, at present employed 
as GAS ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMAN, DESIRES 
CHANGE. Fully qualified for ASSISTANT GAS 
MANAGER of Medium-Sized Works, or ENGINEER- 
ING DRAUGHTSMAN. Excellent Testimonials and 
highest References. Age 37. Accept either of above 
' Positions at commencing salary of £220 per annum, 
Served five years Apprenticeship at large Gas-Works, 
and employed by same for Twelve Years. Possess 
numerous Technical certificates, and educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. 
Address No. 7392, *‘Gas JouRNAL,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
FLEET STREET, EC, 4. 





tte 0 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E C,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“KLEENOFF,”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpony, E.C.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


DVERTISER—Works Chemist and 

Manager—seeks Appointment as MANAGER of 

Small Tar Works or Tar Distillation Plant at Large 

Gas or Iron Works. Fleven Years’ Experience with 

Leading Firms, Plant Erection, Control of Men, Sales 
Experience, Specialist in Road Preparations. 

Address No. 7396, ‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott Covgt, 

Fueet Street, B.C. 4. 








NGINEERING and Commercial As- 


sistant, Experienced in the Design, Construction, 
and Erection of Gas-Works Buildings and Plant, 
Manufacturing, Distribution, &c., DESIRES EN- 
GAGEMENT with Gas Comreane er Contractor. 
Write ‘H.1.,” cr re of Srreet’s, 6, GRacecnurRcH 
Srreet, E.C. 3, 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


_ Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 


OTLEY GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the Otley Gas Com- 
pany beg to THANK the 111 gentlemen who 
have recently APPLIED for the Vacant Position of 
MANAGER of the Company. 
The Directors have to announce that they have 
appointed Mr. J. E. Holliday, of Blackburn, to be 
Manager and Secretary of the Company. 





CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.) GAS, COAL, AND 
COKE COMPANY, LTD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ENGINEER. 


HE Christchurch Gas, Coal, and Coke 
Company, Ltd., of Christchurch, New Zealand 
invites Applications for the Position of ENGINEER 
Present make, about Five Hundred Million. 
Applicants must possess a thorough knowledge of 
Vortical and Horizontal Retorts, Water-Gas Plant, and 
Modern Methods of Gas Manufacture, also Manufacture 
of Sulphate and Anhydrous Ammonia. ; 
Applicant to state Age, previous Experience, and 
enclose copies of Testimonials. Salary, £1000 per 
Annum with £150 additional as House Allowance. 
Applications may be sent direct or through Messrs. 
John Terry & Co., 7, Great Winchester Street, London, 
E.C.2, but must be made in sufficient time to reach the 
office of the Christchurch Gas Company by June 7 
next. 
R. C. BisHop, 
General Manager. 


ANTED—Draughtsman, for Works 
in North of England. Must be FirstClass 
Man thoroughly Conversant with all Classes of M: dern 
Gas-Works Plant from Retort to Gasholder. e 
Apply, by letter, with references, stating Age, !'xpe- 
rience, and Salary required, to No. 7391, ‘*Gas JouR 
NAL,” 11, Bout Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4, 
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